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PREFACE 

This  "bibliography  lists  publications  dealing  mainly  with  nonmigratory  hired 
agricultural  workers  and  issued  from  19^3  to  1952  and  early  1953- 

The  scope  is  general,  in  that  it  relates  to  hired  agricultural  workers,  their 
status  in  the  farm  working  force,  and  their  problems,  and  also  to  the  labor  problems 
of  farmers  who  hire  workers.  There  are  numerous  references  to  publications  dealing 
with  farm  labor  during  World  War  II;  many  of  them  are  cited  in  the  sections  dealing 
with  Government  programs,  recruiting  and  placement,  training,  and  women  and  youth  as 
agricultural  workers.  Labor  requirements  relating  to  employment  and  unemployment 
among  hired  farm  workers  have  been  considered,  but  those  related  only  to  crop  and 
livestock  production  as  such  were  not  included. 

Pew  references  to  migratory  agricultural  workers  are  included  except  some  issued 
since  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  such  workers  recently  issued 

and  noted  below. 

Included  in  this  bibliography  are  some  references  that  appear  also  in  the  bibli- 
ography on  migratory  labor.  They  are  important  because  their  contents  relate  also 
in  part  to  nonmigratory  labor  and  to  agricultural  labor  as  a  whole. 

This  bibliography  supplements  previous  Department  of  Agriculture  bibliographies 
as  follows: 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Agricultural  labor  in  the  United 
States,  191$-1935.  Agricultural  Economics  Bibliography  6h.     Dec.  1935* 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Agricultural  labor  in  the  United 
States,  1936-193T'  Agricultural  Economics  Bibliography  72.  Mar.  1938. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Agricultural  labor  in  the  United 
States,  1938-Juae  19^1.  Agricultural  Economics  Bibliography  95.  Feb,  19^2. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Library.  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  July  19^1 -Feb.  19^3.  Library  List  4.  Apr.  1943„ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Library.  Migratory  agricultural  labor  in 
the  United  States.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Library,  Library  List  59.  May  1953* 

Sources  consulted  in  compiling  this  bibliography  include: 

Card  catalog  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Library. 

Agricultural  Index. 

Bibliography  of  Agriculture. 

Cumulative  Book  Index. 

Industrial  Arts  Index. 

International  Index  to  Periodicals. 

Monthly  Catalog  of  U.  S.  Government  Publications. 

Monthly  Checklist  of  State  Publications. 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 

Vertical  Files  Service  Catalog. 

An  author,  subject,  and  locality  index  is  appended.  Effort  was  made  to  refer  to 
important  parts  of  contents  of  items  for  which  the  titles  afford  no  clues. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LADDER 

1.  Chapman,  P.  W.  Opportunities  in  farming.  Chicago,  Sci.  Res.  Associ- 

ates 19^7.  1+9  p. 

The  hook  is  intended  to  guide  young  people  in  choosing  careers. 
As  to  farming,  it  outlines  the  way  of  life,  work,  income,  training 
needed,  getting  a  start,  buying  and  financing  farms. 

2.  Harris,  M.  (D.)  A  new  agricultural  ladder*  Land  Econ.  26(8): 

258-267.  Aug.  1950. 

Why  and  how  the  old  agricultural  ladder  is  being  replaced  by  a 
new  one  in  modern  farming  is  outlined, 

Similar:  The  new  agricultural  ladder.  Agr.  Situation  35(5) i7-8. 
May  1951. 

3.  Inman,  B.  T»,  and  Fippin,  W.  H,  Farm  land  ownership  in  the  United 

States.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  MiSQo  Pub.  699,  77  p.  Dec.  I9U9. 

The  'agricultural'  ladder  experience  of -30,000  farm  owners  pre- 
vious to  acquiring  farm  ownership  is  reported..  Of  them,  35  percent 
had  been  hired  farm  workers;  3  percent  had  advanced  to  farm  owner- 
ship directly  from  that  status.  Data  are  presented  for  four  regions 
of  the  country  also.  ' ' 

k.     Rohrner,  R.  A.  Married  hired  man.   Iowa  Farm  Sci.  2(l2):8-9.  June 
19^8. 

Survey  among  married  hired  farm "workers  in  Iowa  showed  that  most 
of  them  are  unable  to  buy  or  rent  farms  for  themselves.  Some  had 
lost  footing  on  the  agricultural  ladder.  Many  hired  men  are  related 
to  their  employers,  and  for  these,  help  toward  ownership  of  farms 
is  quite  probable,  the  writer  says. 

5.  Sweany,  H.  P.  Paths  to  farm  operatorship.  Agr.  Educ.  Mag.  24(7): 

148-1^9,  Jan.  1952^ 

Study  of  the  relative  importance  of  steps  toward  farm  operator - 
ship  by  k-2k   Indiana'  farmers  showed  varying  patterns  of  advancement . 
Three -fourths  of  the  farmers  had  been  farm  boys.  At  some  time  in 
their  careers,  one -third  had  been  hired  men,  two-thirds  had  done 
nonfarm  work,  and  7  in  8  had  been  farm  tenants. 

6.  Taylor,  C.  C,  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,-  M,  J.  Trends  in  the  tenure 

status  of  farm  workers  in  the  United  States  since  1880.  Washington, 
U.  S.  Bur..  Agr.  Econ.  July  19^-8.   36  p.  . 

This  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  'agricultural  ladder',  based 
largely  en  census  data,  concludes  that  a  general  decline  in  the 
tenure  status  of  agricultural  workers  has  occurred  in  most  of  the 
country-  since  l880.  ' 

Summarized:  Colvin,-  E.  M.  Do  farmers  climb  the  agricultural 
ladder?  Agr.  Situation  33(6):12-13-  June  19H9. 

7.  Tharp,  M.  M.  Farm  land  ownership  in  the  Southeast,-  S.  0.  Agr.  Expt. 

St a.  Bull.  378,  62  p.  June  19^9. 

The  'agricultural  ladder'  experience  of  2,670  farm  owners  in 
7  southeastern  States  previous  to  acquiring  farm  ownership  is  re- 
ported,, Of  these  owners,  20  percent  had  worked  as  hired  farm  workers 
and  2  percent  had  advanced  to  ownership  directly  from  this  status. 


8.  Timmons., '  J..  F.'^  '  and  Barlowe,  R.  Farm  ownership' lh^%he:  midwest*  Iowa 
Agric  Expt.  Sta0  Res„  Bull.  36I,  pn  8115-960;  June  19h9o\ 

A  study  of  ways  in' which  farmers  acquired  ownership,  of  farms  in 
13  Midwestern  States  indicates  that  in' areas  'close  "to  industry  the 
agricultural-ladder  concept  applies  to  fewer  farms  nowadays  as  farms 
are  becoming  increasingly ;  costly  to  'buy  arid,  equip. "'  Elsewhere,  the 
concept  has  some  significance.-.  '/'.' 

9a     Uc  S,  Congress e  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 'Report j  Subcommittee 
on  Low-Income  Families c"  Low  income  families'  and' economic  stability-, 
8lst  Cong,,  1st  sess.  Joint  Committee  Print,.  ■Washington  19k9»   138  p° 

One   appendix  (pp,  106-111),  "Summaries  and  findings  of  existing 
studies  with  regard  to  some  socological  effects  of  low  incomes,  "by 
W.  H.  Gilbert,  considers:  the  success  of  children  of  low-income  famil- 
ies in  emerging  from  that  status,,  Various  writers,  are  quoted,  show- 
ing'that  low-income  farmers,  hired  farm  workers, /and  their  children 
can  seldom  progress  up  the  agricultural,  education, 'or*  business 
ladders  beyond  the  status  of  their  fathers, 

ALIEN  LABOR 

10 »  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas-   Farm  migrant  labor  recommendations s 
Congressional  Record  (Appendix)  'Jan,  l6j  19$2V 

Recommendations  made  to  the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Uc  S0  House  of  Representatives,  relate  to;  importa- 
tion and  employment  of  cotton-pickers  from  Mexico's 

Ho  Bologna,  S,  Easing  the  labor  problem-,  New  England  Homestead  116(17)  :8» 
Aug,  21,  19k3o 

This  article  says  that  experience  of  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco 
farmers  in  19U3  with  Jamaican  labor  was  satisfactory;  Working  and 
living  conditions,  wage  rates,  and  camp  self-government '  are  outlined,, 

12,  Camp 0, -La  Fo  del.,  Los  braceros3  Mexico,  D,  F.,  Secretaria  del' Tr  aba  jo 
y  Prevision  Social,  Dirrection  de  Prevision  Social, ;  19l|6.  120  p« 

This  Mexican  government  study  of  agricultural  labor  recruited  in 
Mexico  for  work  in  the  United  States  during 'World  War  II  covers  terms 
of  the :  agreements  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  the  labor  c'dn-' ' 
tracts,'  characteris" tics  of  the' workers,  their  situation  in  this- 
country,  and  effects  on  them  of  their  stay  herea 

13c  Coalson,  Gs  0,  Mexican  contract  labor  in  American  a gri culture'.-'  '  South- 
west;, Social  Sci,3  Quart.  33(3)V228-238.  Dec,  1952V' 

Sketches  the  history  of  employment  in  our ' agriculture ' of  foreign 
workers,  particularly  Mexicans,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  10  years. 
In  addition  to  the  employment  of  Mexican  labor,  legally  in  the  country, 
there  is  large  employment  of  'wetbacks';   Both  groups "  of  Mexicans' 
displace  domestic-  labor,  the  writer  says*  '■'•  ''     -; 

111*  Coman,  E,  L0  Farm  labor  situation*  Calif,  Citrogr6  35(3)  : 120-122. ' 
Jan,  1950  •■■*■  .  •■         -■■  •   ■ 

• .  The  author  believed  that  the  farm  labor  situation  of  1950  would 
make  increased  amounts  of  Mexican  labor  necessary.  The  growing  de- 
mands of  the  Mexican  Government  in -the' interests  of  its-  nationals  •-•■ 
were  viewed  with  alarm. 
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15.  Coraan,  E.  L.  Supplemental  farm  labor.  Calif.  Citrogr.  36(11): k^O. 

Sept.  1951. 

Highlights  of  a  new  international  agreement  for  importation  of 
Mexican  nationals  into  this  country  for  farm  work  are  given. 

16.  Coman,  E.  S..  Imported  agricultural  worker  problem.  Good  Earth  Mag. 

1(3) ;12.  Jan,  19U7. 

This  sketch  of  the  program  of  importing  and  employing  Mexican 
nationals  in  California  notes  some  of  the  problems  of  handling  these 
workers,  and  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulties.  The  writer  says 
that  the  Mexicans  helped  save  the  day  at  critical  times  of  crop  pro- 
duction during  World  War  II.  . 

17.  Cooley,  R.  N.  Use  of  prisoners  of  war  in  fruit  harvesting.  .  N.  Yo 

State  Hort.  Soc.  Proc.  89  (19MO :  132-135. 

Experiences  of  New  York  farmers  who  used  Italian  prisoners  of.. 
wara&s  sketched.  Geneva  Convention  terms  as  to  food  and  housing  for 
the  prisoners  had  toi.be  met.  . 

Same:  Prisoners  of  war:  their  use  in  harvesting  the  fruit  crops. 
Eastern  Fruit  Grower  7(3):1'U,  19,  30.  May  19¥*. 

18.  Crane,  C.  E.  War  prisoners:,  possibility  for  harvest.  Spreckels  Sugar 

Beet  Bull.  8(10:30.  July-Aug.  19W. 

In  a  trial  use  of  50  German  prisoners  of  war  on  California  farms, 
it  was  found  that  they  did  good  work,  but  that  their  daily  output 
was  low.  Pay  was  on  a  piecework  basis. 

19.  Crocheron,  B.  H.  Policy  on  placement  of  Mexican  national  workers. 

Calif.  Citrogr.  30 (5): 132-133.  Mar.  19^5 • 

The  farm  labor  prospects  and  the  policies  of  farm  labor  officials 
are  indicated,  with  emphasis  on  the  need- of  efficient  use  of  labor. 
Considerations  governing  allocations  of  labor  are  listed.' 

20.  Crocheron,  B.  H.  Statement  of  policy  on  the  placement  .of  Mexican 

national  workers.  Blue  Anchor  22(2):10-11,  36-37.  May  I9U5. 

According  to  the  author  most  of  California's  farm  labor  force 
was  domestic,  supplemented  in  wartime  by  Mexican  nationals,  volun- 
teers, and  prisoners  of  war.  Demands  for  Mexicans  were  far  above 
the  supply.  Practices  in  recruiting  and  distributing  are  outlined. 

21.  Elton,  J.  W.  Harvesting  methods  and  handling  help.  N.  Y.  State  Hort. 

Soc.  Proc.  90(19^5) : 172-17^.  > 

Experiences  with  emergency  domestic  and  Jamaican  labor  in  a  New 
Hampshire  orchard  are  related. 

22.  Galarza,  E.  Mexican-United  States  labor  relations  and  problems. 

Congressional  Record  (Appendix)  May  22,  1950. 

(Appears  as  part  of  extension  of -remarks  by  Hon.  John  F.  Shelley, 
under  heading  of  "Contracting  Mexican  Farm  Labor  in  the  United 
States".)  ■'•' 

Effects  on  the  agreements  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
concerning  the  recruiting  of  Mexican  labor  for  employment  in  agricul- 
ture in  this  country  are  considered  from  a  labor -union  standpoint. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  reconstruction  of  the  entire  approach  to 
the  recruiting  and  employment  of  foreign  workers  on  farms  in  this 
country. 
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23«  Galarza,  E.  Trouble  from  south  of  the  border.  Butcher  Workman  38(6): 
£6-27/  June  1952.   '-,.•••/.'" 

The  author  says-  that  organized  labor  had  a  voice  in  determining 
^policies  affecting  the  Nation's  farmworkers  by  its  representation 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  set  up  to  advise  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  He  was  concerned  about  the "wetbacks "and  Mexican 
nationals  flooding  the  Southwest  and  displacing  domestic  labor. 

2h.     Gard,  W.  Bracero  revision  favors  ranchmen.  Cattlemen  39(3)^166,  168. 
Aug.  1952. 

Some  of  the  terms  of  a  new  agreement  between  Mexico  and  this  country 
concerning  contracting  of  Mexican  labor  for  work  in  our  agriculture 
are  noted.  Stockmen,  as  well  as  crop  farmers,  could  hire  contracted 
Mexicans.  Farmers  and  ranchers  would  employ  ''wetbacks"  if  they  could 
not  get  legal  labor.  Deporting "wetbacks" seems  a  waste  of  money  to 
some  people.  -    ■ 

25.  Gasch,  E.  E.  Prisoner  of  war  labor.  Sugar  Beet  5(4) ;26.  Sept.  19^5. 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  gives  suggestions 

for  the  supervision  and  handling  of  such  labor  in  production  of  sugar 
beets. 

26-.  Gibson,  J.  W.  Another  chance.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  23(2)s20-21o-  Feb.  1952. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission  thousands  of  farm 
workers  displaced  in  Europe  had  been  sponsored  for  employment  on  their 
-'-■•■■ :       farms  by  farmers  in  this  country  who  needed  help.  Something  of  the 
process  of  selecting  the  DP's  is  told. 

27«  Goodman,  A.  A.  Employment  of  P.  0.  W's  for  farm  work  during  war.  San 
Luis •  Valley  Farmer  and  Stockman  l(l2):4.  Sept.  19^6.     '■' 

Steps  taken  in  procuring  prisoners  of  war  and  Mexican  nationals  for 
emergency  farm  labor  in  a  Colorado  county  are  outlined.  Without  these 
workers,  it  is  said  farmers  could  not  have  harvested  all  of  their  crept 

28.  Goott,  D.  Employment  of  foreign  workers  in  United  States  agriculture. 

U.  S.  Dept.  State  Bull.  21(524) : 43-45.  July  18,  1949* 

The  history,  purposes,  terms,  and  results  of  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Governments  of  the  Americas  from  1942-49  con- 
cerning importation  of  their  nationals  into  this  country  as  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  outlined.  Arrangements  for  recruiting  Puerto  Ricans 
are  noted.  Mexicans  now  here  illegally  in  considerable  numbers  affect 
relations  between  the  two  countries;  Organized  labor  feared  that  com- 
petition of  imported  labor  would  lower  our  working  standards. 

29.  Henderson,  J.  Foreign  labor  in  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

Internatl.  Labor  Rev.  52(6) :609-631.  Dec.  1945. 

Importation  of  foreign  labor  for  agricultural  and  other  work  in 
World  War  II  was  a  step  new  to  this  country.  Terms  of  the  inter- 
national agreements  for  this  purpose  are  summarized  and  the  inter- 
national significance  of  the  movement  is  discussed. 

30.  Hehsley,  H.  C,   and  Gessner,  A.  A.  Saving  vital  foods  with  foreign 

workers.  News  Farmer  Coops.  12(3) tl^  16.  June  1945. 

The  amount  of  work  done  in  1944  "by  imported  farm  and  packing  plant 
labor,  particularly  by  Mexicans  -in  California,  is  shown  by  examples. 
Arrangements  for  obtaining  the  workers  and  for  providing  camps  or 
housing  them  are  indicated. 
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31.  Herberg,  M.  G.  Newfoundlanders  make  good  farmhands  in  spite  of' limited 

Experience.  Vti  Farm  Bur."  Hews  9.(7):  1,  7.  •  July  l^. 

Men  recruited  in  Newfoundland,  according  to  this  report,  were 
making  excellent  hands  on  Vermont  dairy  farms,  despite  limited  pre- 
vious  fai-ar  experience.-  ;.--u.  ■■-..:.■:..■  ■    •  .■,,,. 

32.  Hill,  G.  Mexican  'wetbacks'  a  complex  problem.  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  18, 

The  writer  says  that,  population  pressure  and  inflation  in  Mexico, 
•  : and ' demand ' in  this  country  for  cheap- labor. encpLxage  the  increasing 

irfflow  of -illegal  Mexican  immigrants .  There  are  no  effective  de- 
,' torrents  to : this  movement.  These  illegal  immigrants  work  under  con- 
•'  ditions  that  severely  depress  our  wages;  they  create  social  problems. 

33.  Imhof,  A.  H.  Neighborly  help  from  the  North.  .  Pa.  Farmer  132(5):  133, 

162.  Mar.  10,  1945. 

-  One  hundred  and  fifty- young  men  from  Newfoundland  were  obtained 
to  work  on  dairy  farms -in  Pennsylvania  in  19^.  Their  orientation 
course  at  the 'Pennsylvania  State  College,  their  adaptation  to  the 
farms,  and  impressions  of  their  experiences  are  told. 

3^-.  Issler,  A.  Rj,  Good  neighbors .  lend,  a  hand:  our  Mexican  workers. 
Survey  Graphic  32(3.0): 389- 91,  391*-.  Oct.  19;+3V 

A  Calif  cc&izsi.  describes  the  way  in  which  Mexican  workers  were  re- 
cruited and  moved. ;by  the  United  States  Government  to  our  farms. 
The  treatment  they  received,  the  author,  says,  was  much  better  than 
was  once  accorded  such  migrants  in  a  time  of  labor  surplus. 

35.  Jones,  R.  C*  Mexican  war  workers  in. the  United  States.  Washington, 

•D.  C,  Pan  Amer.  Union,  Div.  Labor  and  Social  Information,  19^+5. 

he  p.. 

This  report  says  that  the  labor  needs  of  our  agriculture  and 
railroads  led  to  arrangements  for  importation  of  Mexican  labor 
during  World  War  II.  Tne  terms  of  the  agreement  are  indicated, 
and  the  program  and  its  operation  from  19^+2  through  l$kk   are 
■  described .  . 

36.  Kiefier,  D.  L.  Increase  in  19^  Mexican  farm  help.  Pacific  Rural 
•  -Press  1^6(8): 203 .  Oct.  lb,  19U3. 

'  The  author  says  that  farmers,  pleased  with  the  work  of  Mexican 
nationals,  were  glad  that  an  international  agreement  would  increase 
the  supply  of  'such  labor  in  19^ . 

37.  Knight,  C.  B.  Labor  problem  in  Connecticut  being  solved  by  importa- 

tion of ■  outside  workers.  Tobacco  lip (25): 9.     June  2k,   19^+3 • 

According  to 'this  report,  workers  for  Connecticut  tobacco  farms 
were  being- obtained  from  Jamaica,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 
Housing,  food,  recreational,  and  religious  arrangements  are  noted. 

38.  Lee,  J.  K.  Economies  of  scale  of  farming  in  the  Southern  San  Joaquin 

Valley,  California.  Berkeley,  U.S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Apr.  I9I+6. 

185  P.   •  *  .-■  . 

An  object  of  the  study  was  to  measure  the  relative  efficiency  of 
irrigated  farms  of  various  sizes.  The  section  on  labor  relates  to 
labor  requirements  and  efficiency,  and  the  effect  of  use  of  machinery. 


39*  McKnight,  M.  S.  The  employment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  United 
States.  Internatl,  Labor  Rev,  50 (l)  ikj-Gk.     July  l^kk. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  their  utilization  as 
workers  and  conditions  of  employment,  are  oi.it lined,  The  rules  set 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  governed  in  general  ways »  Some  prisoners 
were  employed  on  farms. 

kO.     McWilliams,  C.  They  saved  the  crops.  Inter -American  2(8);10-1^. 
Aug'*  1943. 

The  author  says  that  in  19^3  planned  migration  had  been  effected 
by  agreement  between  the  Mexican  and  United  States  Governments.  Under 
this  agreement  50,000  Mexican  workers  would  have  been  imported  in  that 
year  for  farm  work.  The  terms  of  the  international  agreement  are  out- 
lined. The  Farm  Security  Administration,  according  to  the  report,  was 
responsible  for  the  excellent  operation  of  the  program  in  this  country. 

kl.     Mitchell,  H.  L.  Why  import  farmworkers?  Ainer*  Federationist  56(2): 
20 -21.  Feb.  I9I+9. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  negotiating 
a  new  agreement  for  the  importation  of  Mexicans  to  work  on  our  farms. 
This  report  says  that  the  large  farm  operators  who  produced  a  fourth 
of  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber  were  back  of  the  demand  for  the  agree- 
ment. It  was  charged  that  the  Mexicans  would  be  exploited,  and  that 
their  importation  would  lead  to  unfair  competition  with  our  workers. 

k2.     Nicholson,  ¥.  D.  k6   Mexican  nationals  --  and  cooperation.  Through  the 
Leaves  3l(6)  :^1^2.  Nov -Dec.  19^3. 

The  author  reports  that  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  find  addi- 
tional work  during  slack  seasons  for  Mexicans  brought  in  to  work  on 
sugar-beet  farms. 

V3.  Pickett,  J,  To  get  Mexican  labor  in  1952.  Calif.  Farmer  195(12):  568. 
Dec.  15,  1951. 

In  1951*  according  to  this  report,  California  and  some  other  States 
were  trying  to  convince  national  officials  that  farmers  could  no 
longer  harvest  their  crops  with  domestic  labor  alone,  and  that  they 
needed  continued  agreements  with  Mexico  for  importation  of  labor. 
Legislation  had  been  proposed  to  discourage  illegal  immigration.  The 
author  says  that  farmers  wanted  the  administration  of  the  Mexican 
labor  program  transferred  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

hk.     Riley,  F.,  and  Peterson,  J.  A.  D  P's  in  Ventura  County.  Survey  85(12): 
669-673.  Dec.  191*9. 

The  largest  single  group  of  displaced  persons  in  America  is  being 
gathered  to  work  on  the  vast  industrialized  ranches  of  Ventura  County, 
California."  The  problems  of  their  adjustment  to  their  new  homes  and 
work  are  discussed.  Some  called  these  refugees  'Discovered  Persons.' 
It  was  expected  that  these  people  would  learn  our  ways  and  language, 
would  hear  of  better  employment  and  living  conditions  elsewhere,  and 
would  leave  the  farms. 

1+5 •  Russell,  J.  S.   'Displaced*  no  longer.  Iowa  Farm  and  Home  Register 
.  July  1950s  10H-11H.' 

Results  of  settling  and  employing  displaced  Europeans  on  Iowa  farms 
are  outlined.  Some  criticisms  of  the  program  are  answered,  and  some 
are  made. 
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k6.     Smith,  C.  M.  Farmworkers  from  Mexico,  Agr.  Situation  27(6):  12-llj-. 
June  19^3 . 

An  outline  of  the  procedure  of. importing  Mexican  labor  for  work  in 
United  States  agriculture  under  the  War  Food  Administration  is  given. 
Terms  of  employment  and  methods  of  handling  disputes  are  outlined. 
The  movement  of  this  labor,  according  to  the  report,  had  helped  to 
save  valuable  crops  and  to  improve  relations  between  the  countries. 

1+7.  Smith,  P.  B.  Italian  prisoners  leave  humorous  record  of  beet  field 
experience.  Through  the  Leaves  31(6): 36.  Nov. /Dec.  19^3 • 

Nearly  3>QC0  prisoners  of  war  worked  in  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany territory  in  19^3.  The  report  says  that  farmers  were  well 
pleased,  on  the  whole.  Humorous  incidents  are  noted. 

hQ.     Spaulding,  C.  F.  Mexican  nationals.  Amer.  Soc.  Sugar  Beet  Technolo- 
gists, Proc.  Regional  Meeting,  Eastern  Slope  and  Intermountain, 
Denver,  Feb.  1-3,  I9I&.  pp.  182-186. 

Tells  how  a  Colorado  organization  contracted  with  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  employ  Mexican  nationals  in  siigar-beet  pro- 
duction in  19^3.  The  operation  and  its  results  are  outlined. 

ij-9.  Stanton,  W.  R.  Puente  local  operates  labor  camp  for  Mexican  nationals. 
Diamond  Walnut  News  26(2): 6-7.  Mar.  191+1+ . 

The  author  says  that  walnut  growers  requested  Mexican  labor  for 
the  fall  of  19^3.  They  erected  and  operated  a  labor  camp  for  them. 
One  element  of  success  of  the  camp  and  of  labor  relations,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  was  the  employment  of  a  Mexican -speaking  business- 
man as  supervisor. 

.  .  ' 

50.  Stegner,  W.  They  came  to  pick  crops.  Ammunition  3(8):10-11.  Aug.  19^-5 • 

This  article  says  that  the  experiment  of  government  importation  of 
Mexicans  to  save  our  crops  was  a  'good-neighbor '  project  which  worked 
well.  Arrangements  and  results  are  outlined. 

51.  Sugden,  J.  J„  Prisoners  of  war  for  farm  labor.  IT.  Y.  State  Hort.  Soc. 

Proc.  ( 19i+5 ) 90 :l81+ -188. 

The  working  efficiency  of  prisoners  of  war  on  farms,  the  outlook 
for  obtaining  their  labor  in  19^5  >   and  elements  of  the  success  of  the 
IQifi).  program  are  sketched.  Suggestions  to  farmers  desiring  to  employ 
prisoners  of  war -are  given. 


52.  Sydney,  M.  Farm  help  from  abroad.  Country  Gent.  119(6) :19,  67-70. 

June  1949. 

The  report  says  that  Maryland  farmers  were  sponsoring  the  bringing 
of  displaced  persons  from  Europe  to  work  on  their  farms.  The  require- 
ments are  outlined.  Stories  are  told  of  typical  placements.  The  DP's 
and  their  employers  seemed  well  pleased  with  results. 

Summarized:  Reader's  Digest  55(329) :111-113.  Sept.  I9I+9. 

53.  Teague,  C.  C  California's  farm  3.abor  problem.  Calif.  Citrogr.  28(7): 

172.  May  1911.3. 

Efforts  by  the  State  to  recruit  Mexican  labor  and  to  obtain  satis- 
factory Federal  legislation  for  the  purpose  are  outlined. 

5*+.  Triviz,  A.  E.  Prisoners  of  war  in  agriculture.  IT.  M.  Ext.  News  2U(ll): 
2,  6.  Nov.  191+1*. 

Employment  of  prisoners -of -war  on  farms  in  New  Mexico  is  outlined. 
Rules  for  obtaining  and  paying  such  workers  are  noted. 
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55.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Farm  Placement  Service,  Informa- 
tion  concerning  entry  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  into  the  United 
States.  Washington,  1952.  14  p. 

Contains  (l)  that  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194  9  relating  to 
the  obtaining  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  for  employment  in  this 
country;  (2)  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951 >   as  amended,  between 
the  two  countries]  and  (3)  the  Standard  Work  Contract,  as  amended. 


r 


6.  U.  S.  Congress.  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Farm  labor.  Hearings 
on  H.  R.  6319  and  S.2767,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  June  11,  1943,  Wash- 
ington, I9U8.  28  p.      '-*  ,   , 

These  hearings  considered  the  continuation  of  the  program  for  im- 
portation of  Western  Hemisphere  agricultural  laborers.  Copies  of  work 
contracts  are  printed. 

57.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Farm  labor  supply 

program.  Hearings,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  1388  to  provide 
for  continuance  of  the  farm  labor  program  up  to  and  including  June  30, 
19*4-8,  Feb.  4-6,  1947.  Washington,  1947 .  105  p. 

Testimony  relates  to  the  continuation  of  the  government  farm  labor 
supply  program,  particularly  as  related  to  foreign  workers. 

58.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Foreign  agricultural 

labor.  Hearings,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Dec.  lp  and  17,  19^7.  Wash- 
ington, 1948.  56  p. 

The  hearing  related  to  the  farm-labor  situation,  particularly  the 
supply  of  foreign  labor. 

59.  U.  S,  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

Importation  of  foreign  farm  labor.  Hearings,  8lst  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  H.  R.  5557-  Washington,  I949.  32  p. 

Testimony  favored  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  to  allow  the 
importation  of  alien  agricultural  labor  when  the  domestic  supply  is 
short . 

60.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Displaced  persons. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Amendments  to  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act.  8lst  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  sess.,  on  bills  to  amend  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  19^8,  March  25,  1949,  and  later  dates  ending  March  16, 
1950.  Washington,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1950.  1,248  p. 

Witnesses  included  farmers  who  told  of  their  experiences  with  dis- 
placed persons  whom  they  employed  as  farmhands. 

61.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  El  Mexicano.   (Washington,  D.  C?) 

April  and  July  I945. 

(in  Spanish.)  Official  welcome  was  extended  to  Mexican  nationals 
coming  to  this  country  as  contract  agricultural  workers.  Information 
and  advice  were  offered . 

62.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Prod,  and  Mktg.  Admin.,  Labor  Br,,  Farm  labor  supply 

centers  and  Mexican  nationals.  Berkeley,  Feb.  15,  1947.   [18  3  p. 

Statistical  information  concerning  operations  of  the  Labor  Branch 
in  I946  relates  mainly  to  the  housing  of  Mexican  nationals  working 
as  farm  laborers  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  in  I946. 
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63.  U,  S.  JDept,  Labor,  Farm  Placement  Serv.  Information  concerning  entry 
of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  to  United  States.  Washington. 
1951.  12p. 

This  contains  (l)  Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.)  which  authorized 
-the  importation  of  Mexican? ..agricultural  workers,  and  prescribed 
general  conditions  of  their  importation  and  employment;  and,  pur- 
suant to  the  above,  (2)  the  Migratory  Labor  agreement  of  1951  > 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  Standard  Work 
Contract  under  the  agreement. 

6k.     Welch,  J.  H.  Working  out  the  labor  problem.  Tex,  Farming  and  Citri- 
culture  23(11):  5.  May  19U7. 

Gives  a  history  of  the  international  arrangements  to  legalize 
the  stay  in  this  country  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  who  have 
* entered  illegally.  The  solution,  according  to  this  report,  was  a 
cooperative  setup  to  house  and  distribute  the  workers  to  farms. 

65.  Wiggins,  M.  Use  of  prisoners  of  war  for  farm  labor.  N.  Y.  State 

Hort,  Soc.  Proc.  90  (19^5):  179-183. 

Conditions  under  which  prisoners  of -war  could  be  employed  are 
cited.  The  work  they  did  on  farms  i3  outlined. 

66.  Across  the  border.  Business  Week  (726):  85,  88. .  July  31,  19^3. 

Some  of  the  working  conditions  of  Mexican  agricultural  laborers 
imported  by  the  Farm  Security  -.dministration  for  the  citrus  har- 
vest in  California  are  summarized. 

67.  Admission  of  agricultural  workers  into  the  United  States.  Interna tl. 

Labor  Rev.  58(2):  236-238.  augbl9^8. 

The  terms  of  the  new  Mexico-United  States  agreement  for  admit- 
ting Mexicans  for  temporary  work  in  agriculture  are  outlined. 

68.  Admission  of  alien  farm  workers  into  the  United  States.  Monthly 

Labor  Rev.  57(l):  12U-125.  July  19^3. 

New  regulations  governing  the  admittance  into  this  country  of 
aliens  from  North,  South,  and  Central  America  to  engage  in  farm 
work  are  outlined. 

69.  Admission  of  farm  workers  into  the  United  States.   Internatl.  Labor 

Rev.  56(1):  73-7^.  July  19^7. 

Terms  of  a  new  international  agreement  for  importation  of  Mex- 
ican labor  into  this  country  for  farm  work  are  noted, 

70.  Agreements  concerning  the  migration  of  workers  from  British  Honduras 

and  Eartados  to  the  United  States.   Internatl.  Labor  Rev.  50(3)' 
373-375.  Sept.  19M+. 

The  general  terms  for  recruiting  workers  in  British  Honduras 
and  Barbados,  and  for  their  employment  in  agriculture  in  this 
country  are  outlined. 

71.  associated  Farmers  want  Philippine  labor.  Calif.  Farmer  198(5) J 

2kk.     Mar.  7,  1953. 

The  associated  Farmers  of  California  urged  importation  of 
Filipino  farm  laborers,  and  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the 
Mexican  National  program  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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72.  Boon  for  the  braceros.r  Newsweek  38(h) ik6 4     July  23,  1951. 

A  law  recently  enacted,  by  Congress  providing  for  Government -to - 
Government  contracting  of  Mexican  laborers  for  work  on  farms  in 
this  country  and  for  other  measures  of  protection  of  *ohe  Mexicans 
while  here  is  outlined. 

73.  Braceros.  Americas  l(l):l^-17,  hi*     Mar.  19^9. 

The  general  terms. of  international  arrangements,  for  importation 
'.:  •    of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  into  this  country  are  noted.  Op- 
,  posing  attitudes  of  employers  and  of  agricultural  labor  unions  as 
to  the  heed  for  foreign  labor  are  shown.  Treatment  of  imported 
1 ■  -.workers  varied,  according  to  this  report;  suggestions  are  made  for 
improving  it. 

7^.  Crop  losses  averted  as  foreign  workers  supplement  U,  S.  labor.  Labor 
Inform.  Bull.  l6(l2):9.  Dec.  19.51. 

Work  of  the  Uc  S„  Department  of  Labor,  particularly  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  in  importing  150,000  Mexican  nationals  for 
farm  work  is  •.summarized.  The  report  says  that  in  1951/  13/000' 
Puerto  Ricans  worked  on  farms  in  continental  United  States. 

75 •  Employment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  58(1): 58-59. 
Jan.  I9M1. 

Conditions  under  which  employers  could  obtain  and  employ  prisoners 
•   of  war. are  summarized . 

76.  End  Mexican  national  program.  Calif.  Farm  Reporter  l(h):k.     Apr.  19^7. 

Because  of  the  increased  domestic  supplies  of  labor,  it  is  argued 
that  the  program  for  importation  of  Mexican  workers  for  farm  work 
■  -:_.       ,,.,,  should  be  ended. 

77.  Exploitation  in  Tennessee.  Commonweal  55(9): 213-21^.  Dec.  7,  1951* 

Protests  of  Mexican  laborers  imported  for  farm  work  in  Tennessee 
against  bad  conditions  in  transporting  them  to  work  and  in  their 
housing  are  cited. 

73.  The  farm  labor  fiasco.  Nation  173(7) :124.  Aug.  18,  1951. 

The  writer  thinks  that  S .  98^,  which  relates  to  recruitment  and 
employment  of  agricultural  workers  from  Mexico,  should  not  have 
been . signed . 

79*  Farm  labor  problem  is  analyzed.  Amer.  Farm  Bur.  Fed.  Official  News 
Letter  30(kk) :1,  3.  Oct.  29,  1951. 

The  author  says  that  imported  Mexican  farm  workers  had  a  fluidity 
that  affected  ths  farm  labor  supply  in  wide  areas.  The  control  of 
their  working  and  living  conditions  might  influence  controls  for 
other  classes  of  farm  labor.  The  President's  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  for  control  of  wetbacks  and  of  imported  contract 
Mexican  labor  are  noted.:-.   •.  . 

80,  Farm  union  exposes  plot  to  import  Japanese  for  citrus  grove  work.  Agr. 
Unionist  1(3):^.  Mar.  1953. 

A  Japanese  paper  reports  that  a  California  farm  organization  had 
asked  Japanese  officials  to  recruit  labor  for  work  in  the  United 
States.  An  American  labor  union  had  protested  against  this  effort. 
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81.  Feasibility  of  importing  Filipinos  to  be  studied.  Associated  Farmer 

ik(l)ik.     Jan.  1953. 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  Associated  Farmers  is  studying  the 
possibility  of  importing  Filipino  farm  workers. 

82.  Federal  law  on  migratory  labor,  1951.  Monthly  Labor  Rev,  73(3): 301- 

302.  Sept.  1951. 

This  reports  that  Public  Law  78,  82d  Congress,  amending  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19^-9>  provided  for  recruitment  of  agricultural 
workers  in  Mexico  for  employment  in  this  country,  and  for  their 
protection  while  here,  under  agreements  between  the  two  governments. 
The  President's  proposals  for  additional  legislation  are  noted. 

83.  Foreign  workers  in  agriculture.  Fertilizer  Rev.  22(6) :20.  Nov. -Dec. 

19^3;. 

The  volume  of  employment  of  foreign  contract  workers  in  our  agri- 
culture is  plotted  for  somewhat  more  than  2  years.  Comments  follow. 

Qk.     Hiring  Mexican  farm  hands.  Commonweal  5k(k):76.     May  h,   1951 • 

The  hardships  endured  by  Mexican  nationals  waiting  at  a  Mexican 
center  for  hiring  farm  laborers  for  work  in  this  country  are  noted . 
Importation  of  such  workers  is  considered  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  underemployed  people. 

85.  Importing  farm  laborers.  Commonweal  Vf(l5):36U.  Jan.  23,  l$kQ, 

Notes  on  the  issues  and  progress  of  an  agricultural  labor  strike 
in  California  are  followed  by  questions  as  to  the  need  of  importing 
foreign  workers  for  our  agriculture. 

86.  Labor  unions  oppose  farmers  at  migratory  farm  labor  hearing.  N.  Mex. 

Agr.  6(9) :1,  8.  Sept.  1950, 

•  At  hearings  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  labor  and  other  groups  opposed 
import at ion  of  farm  workers  from  Mexico,  and  asked  for  higher  wages 
■'  for  domestic  labor. 

87.  Mexican  agricultural  workers.  U.  S.  Dept.  State,  1952.  107  p. 

(Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Ser.  2260.)  Publication  k2dh . 

Texts  in  English  and  Spanish  give  an  agreement  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  effective  Aug.  1,  19^9>  and  later  notes  amending 
and  interpreting  it.  Topics  include  terms  of  contracting  labor  in 
Mexico  for  work  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  transportation 
to  and  from  Mexico,  and  working  conditions.  The  individual  work 
contract  is  printed,  ., 

88.  Mexican  agricultural  workers.  U.  S.  Dept.  State,  1952.  15  P. 

(Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Ser.  2328.)  Publication  kk-32. 
Recommendations  made  by  a  conference  from  Jan.  26  to  Feb.  j,  1951; 
of  representatives  of  the  two  countries  concerning  the  contracting 
of  Mexican  laborers  for  work  on  farms  in  this  country  are  stated. 
Those  agreed  to  are  noted . 
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39.  Mexican  agricultural  workers:  legal  employment  of  certain  workers  who 

entered  the  State  of  Texas  illegally.  U,  S.  Dept.  State,  19^9 •  6  p. 
(Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Ser.  No,  1858.)  Publication 

3^33. 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  signed  Mar,  10, 
19^7>  relating  to  legal  employment  in  this  country  of  certain  work- 
ers who  entered  Texas  illegally,  is  given. 

90.  Mexican  agricultural  workers:  legal  employment  of  certain  workers  who 

entered  the  United  States  illegally.  U.  S.  Dept.  State,  19^9 • 
10  p.  (Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Ser.  No.  1857.) 
Publication  3^32. 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  signed  Mar.  19> 
19^-7  >  relative  to  legal  employment  in  this  country  of  certain  work- 
ers who  entered  illegally,  is  given. 

91.  Mexican  labor  pact  signing  expected  soon.  Amer.  Farm  Bur.  Fed. 

Official  News  Letter  30 (33)'? 2.  Aug.  13,  1951. 

The  international  agreement  relating  to  importation  of  farm 
labor  from  Mexico  extends  into  February  1952.  By  then  Congress  was 
expected  to  have  passed  new  legislation  dealing  with  the  employment 
of  Mexicans  illegally  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  noted. 

92.  Mexico -United  States  farm  labor  agreement.  Pan  Amer.  Union  Bull. 

82(7):iHl-lH2.  July  19^8. 

Principal  terms  of  an  agreement  signed  Feb.  21,  19^-8,  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  relative  to  contracting  Mexican  labor  for 
farm  work  in  this  country  are  summarized. 

93.  Migrant  labor  agreement  with  Mexico.  U.  S.  Dept.  State  Bull.  25(635): 

336.  Aug.  27,  1951. 

Announcement  is  made  of  agreement  between  this  country  and  Mexico 
relative  to  the  obtaining  of  Mexican  laborers  for  farm  work  here. 

S)k.     Migration  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  to  United  States.  Notes  on 
Labor  Abroad  (7): Vf -h&.     Apr.  19^-8. 

The  purposes  and  provisions  of  an  agreement  between  this  country 
and  Mexico  regulating  migration  of  contract  agricultural  laborers 
to  the  United  States  are  summarized . 

95.  Provisions  of  new  Mexican  labor  agreement  listed.  Amer.  Farm  Bur. 

Fed.  Official  News  Letter  31(25) :k.  June  23,  1952. 

Some  of  the  terms  of  the  international  agreement  effective 
June  13,  1952,  between  Mexico  and  this  country  concerning  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  nationals  on  our  farms  are  noted. 

96.  Recommend  Mexican  labor  law  changes.  Calif.  Farmer  196(8) :kl5 . 

Apr.  19,  1952. 

Recommendations  concerning  legislation  relating  to  terms  of 
employment  of  Mexican  nationals  on  California  farms  are  made. 
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97.  Temporary  migration  of  Costa  Rican  agricultural  workers.  U.  S,  Dept. 

State,  1945 .  lo  p.   (Executive  Agreement  Ser.  451.)  Publication 
2428. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  providing 
f or . temporary  migration  .of  agricultural  labor  is  reported,  General 
terns,  procedures,  conditions  of  transportation,  wages,  and  employ- 
ment are  given. 

98,  Temporary  migration  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers.  U.  S,  Dept. 

State,  19^3 •  13  P-   (Executive  Agreement  Ser.  273.)  Publication 

: .        1872,  .    ;.; 

The  agreement  of  August  4,  1942,  concerning. migration  of  Mexicans 
to  this  country .for  agricultural  work)  and  its  general  conditions, 
■  are  printed. 

99 •  Temporary  migration  of  Mexican  agricultural  laborers.  U.  S.  Dept. 

State.  l$kk.     13  P.   (Executive  Agreement  Ser.  351.)  Publication 
2066. 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  April  26, 
2-9^3 j  covered  agricultural  labor  to  be  distributed  by  the  U.  S. 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Terms  are  outlined.- 

100.  Temporary  migration"  of  Mexican  workers  to  the  United.  States.  Inter 

natlo  Labor  Rev.  48(3) : 375-377.  Sept.  I943. 

Modifications  of  an  agreement  concerning  importation  of  agri- 
cultural labor  from  Mexico  to  this  country -are  noted. 

101.  U.  S.,  Mexico,  sign  new,  improved  migratory  labor  agreement.  Labor 

Inform.  Bull.  19(7) :1.  July  1952. 

Extension  and  amendment  of  the  1951  Migrant  Labor  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  allowed  importation  and  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  contract  farmworkers  to  supplement  domestic 
workers  when  they  were  insufficient,  and  when  lowering  of  domestic 
wage . scales  and  working  conditions  would  not  result.  The  steps 
necessary  to  obtain  laborers  from  Mexico  are  outlined . 
■ 

102.  War  prisoners  pull  weeds?  Wallaces'  Farmer  69(10) : 378  379.  May  2, 

19^. 

Farmers  discussions  of  pros  and  cons  of  employing  prisoners  of 
war.  Row  they  could  obtain  them  is  told. 

103.  Why  import  labor?  Calif.  Farm  Reporter  9(4) :3.  Apr.  1948. 

This  article  says  that,  despite  widespread  unemploymsnt  among 
farm  laborers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State  had  agreed  with  Mexico  to  continue  importing 
labor  from  that  country.  Terms  of  employment  are  noted,  but  the 
writer  questioned  how  well  they  would  be  fulfilled.  Continued 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  might  force  down  domestic  wage  rates 
and  hinder  organization  among  our  farm  workers . 
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This  general  bibliography  contains  numerous  annotated  references 
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107.  Jones,  R.  C,  compiler.  Selected  references  on  the  labor  importation 

program  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Washington,  Pan  Amer. 
Union.  1<&8.   [5p.j. 

Topics  include  agricultural  labor,  agreements,  decrees  and  laws. 
Mexican  items  are  included. 

108.  McEntire,  D.,  editor.  Inventory  of  source  material  and  research  in 

social  statistics,  Pacific  Coast,  19^-1950.  Berkeley,  Social  Sci. 
Res.  Counc.  July  1952.  67  p. 

The  annotated  bibliography  includes  references  to  farm  labor. 

109.  Moats,  R.  W.,  and  McNeill,  J.  M.,  compilers.  Agricultural  labor  in 

the  United  States,  July  l^l-Feb.  19^3.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Library. 
Library  List  k,    59  p.  Apr.  19^3* 
This  bibliography  is  annotated. 

110.  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Selected  bibliography  on  migratory 

agricultural  labor.  New  York-,     •   [1953*  3,  h   p. 

This  bibliography  lists  reports  of  studies  and  investigations, 
reports  of  administrative  agencies,  films,  and  other  items. 

111.  Thaden,  J.  F.,  compiler.  A  partial  bibliography  of  migratory  agricul- 

tural laborers  in  Michigan.   [East  Lansing.]  Mich.  State  Col.  Agr. 
and  Applied  Sci.,  Dept.  Sociol.  Anthropol.,  [1952.]  2  p. 
Publications  from  1923  to  1952  are  included. 

112.  U.  S.  Deptartment  of  Agriculture.  Library.  '  Bibliography  of  agricul- 

ture. Washington.  July  19^-2. 

This  monthly  bibliography  lists  recent  publications.  For  those 
relating  to  farm  labor,  see  especially  the  sections  on  Agricultural 
Finance  -  Insurance,  and  Agricultural  Labor  and  Wages. 

113.  Farm  labor.  Labor -Mangt.  Relations  3(3):!-^.  Nov.  1950. 

Gives  an  annotated  list  of  readings  on  farm  labor  for  use  of  high 
school  students  and  teachers. 
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11^.  List  of  publications  on  the  efficient  utilization  of  farm  labor.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  B'.  S,  Ext.  Serv.  May  1951.  12  p, 

Recent  official  publications  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  relat- 
ing to  farm  labor  and  its  utilization  are  listed. 


CHILD  LABOR 

115.  Blodgett,  L.  Q-  -To  give  more  rural  children  a  chance  to  attend  school. 

Child  15(7);133-13^.  Mar.  1951. 

The  author  says  that  increased  effort  to  get  more  rural  children, 
including  those  of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  into  school 
involves  community  responsibility  to  provide  adequate  facilities, 
health  services,  and  transportation. 

Reprinted  1  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Eur.  Labor  Standards. 

116.  Clugston,  K,  Cotton  or  school.  Natl.  Child  Labor  Coram.  Fub.  387, 

32  pp.  Jan.  19't3. 

A  survey  in  southeastern  Missouri  showed  that  despite  cotton 
vacations  schoolchildren  picking  cotton  lost  time  at  school.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report  school  gffi.cia.ls  tried  to  keep  up  attendance, 
but  the  attitude  cf  the  public  was  apathetic.  The _ author  says  that 
pupils  whose  parents  are  lower  in  the  land-tenure  scale  get  less 
education  than  do  those  with  parents  in  higher  tenures. 

117.  Donnelly,  D.  T.  Connecticut  farmers  solve  tobacco  labor  problem. 

Nation's  Agr.  25(K):6,   7,  I**-*  Aprn  1950.      .... 

Complaints  of  exploitation  of  youthful  labor-  on  Connecticut  to- 
bacco farms  are  cited.  Farmers  helped  draw  up  the  Youth  Farm  Labor 
Bill  which  passed  the  legislature  in  19^7»  Its  terms  are  outlined. 
The  author  reports  that  results  of  its  operations  have  been  satis- 
factory. 

118.  Heff enian.,,  H.  From  prunes  to  nuts  to  cotton.  Natl.  Educ.  Assoc.  Jour. 

39(7): 500-501.  Oct.  1950. 

Problems  of  children  of  migratory  agricultural  laborers,  espe- 
cially in  schooling,  are  outlined.  Suggestions  are  made  for  help 
in  solving  them. 

Reprinted:  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  2  p. 

119.  McComb,  Tw.  R.  Fair  Labor  -Standards  Act  seeks  to  protect  children  in 

agricultural  jobs.   Child  13(7) : 101 -103 .  Jan.  I9U9, 

The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  applied  a  l6-year  minimum 
age  to  employment  in  agriculture  when  children  are  required  by  law 
to  attend  school.  Different  State  laws  and  lax  local  attitudes 
often  made  it  hard  to  enforce  the  law.  The  author  believes  that 
a  change  in  the  Federal  law  is  needed  to  prevent  employment  of 
children  on  farms  during  school  hours. 

120.  McConnell,  B.  Child  labor  and  youth  employment  in  the  nation's  third 

year  of  war,   Social  Serv.  Rev.  lQ(h) :hkk-k60.     Dec.  igkk. 

Hired  child  labor  in  agriculture  is  touched  upon,  particularly 
with  reference  to  development  and  adoption  by  localities  of  standards 
of  employment  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
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121.  McConnel,  B.  Child  labor  in  agriculture.  Annals,  Amer.  Acad.  Polit. 

and  Social  Sci.  236:92-100.  Novc  1944. 

Federal  legislation  touching  upon  the  employment  of  youth  and 
its  ineffectiveness  are  outlined.  Some  gaps  to  be  covered  are 
noted. 

122.  Manning,  L.  and  Diamond,  N.  State  child -labor  standards.  U.  S.  Bur. 

Labor  Standards.  Bull*  98,  182  p.  Jan.  1949. 

Summaries  of  State  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  and  school 
•   .  ,    attendance  of  minors  are  given.  There  are  references  to  agricultural 
employment  which  is  often  exempted  from  specific  provisions  of  the 
lavs  considered.  '  <. 

123.  Martin,  Frances.  Spring-and  the  migrants.  Educ.  Leadership  8(7) J 

39^-398.  Apr.  1951. 

How  a  Michigan  community  organized  to  solve  problems  of  migratory 
sugar-beet  laborers  is  told. 

124.  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Children  and  youth  at  work  in  1951* 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com.  Bull.  407,  23  p.  Dec.  1951. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  calls  attention  to  increases 
in  the  number  of  young  workers  (many  of  them  migrants)  in  agricul- 
ture, and  to, the  need  of  eliminating  exploitation  of  child  workers. 
The  report  concludes  that  the  children's  parents  should  be  provided 
regular  employment  at  living  wages. 

125»  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Young  workers  in  1952:  Annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1952.  Natl.  Child  Labor  Com8 
Pamphlet  409,  23  p.  Dec.  1952. 

Topics  relating  to  child  labor  on  farms  include  employment  (mostly 
illegal),  school  enrollment,  desirable  employment  standards,  acci- 
dents, and  committee  activities  (legislative  and  other). 

126.  Newman,  H.  The  child  labor  laws  and  their  administration  in  New  York 
State.  N.  Y.  Dept.  Labor,  Div.  Research  and  Statis.  Pub.  B-48, 
55  P.   Nov.  1951. 

The  bulletin  analyzes  the  child  labor  laws  of  the  State  and  de- 
scribes their  administration,  A  brief  section  considers  the  problems 
met  in  agriculture. 

Summarized s  Employment  of  Chi3.dren  under  14  in- New  York  State. 
Monthly  Labor  Rev.  75(1)  :'46-U8.  July  1952. 

127«  New  York  Department  of  Labor.  Migratory  and  child  labor  on  New  York 
State  farms.   [New  York.]  N.  Y.  Dept.  Labor,  June  1948.  Ill  p. 

Reports  the  activities  in  19^7  of  State  officials  in  connection 
with  the  registration  of  employers  and  contractors  of  migratory 
agricultural  labor,  and  with  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws. 

„  '      These  activities  included  work  with  day-haul  programs,  and  visits 
to  camps  for  migratory  agricultural  laborers. 
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128.  Kew  Xcrko,..  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Ito^ien  in  Industry  and  rhnimum  Wage,  and  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics...  Child  fruit  and  vegetable  pickers.  New  York  r:tate, 
1951o  5fn'  Y,o.  Lept,  Labor,  Div,  Res0  and  Statis;  Sp?,Cc  La"bor  News 
Msmoa  35,  11  pp.  July  28',  1952, 

According  to  this  compliance  with  child  labor  laws  on  farms 
.regained  at  out  the  same  as  in  recent  years  e  Largest  proportions 
of  violation.3  v t| re  •  found  on  berry,  bean,,  and  cherry  farms,  Tables 
■.■■■•  vshow  employment  and  other  data  "by  type  of  farm  and  area, 

129.  Schaefer,  E,  better  education;  children  of  migrants  get  attention, 

too.  Minneapolis  Star,  July  21,  1951:  9,  " 

.ilfforts  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  -i-.o  provide  children  of 
..-  -migratory  agricultural  laborers  with  better  education  and  care, 

and  with  recreation  for  them  and  their  parents  are  outlined, 
,,c.     Reprintods  U,  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 

130.  Shotwell,  L„  R0  Town  in  Illinois  educates  migrant  children  -,  and 

itself,,  Christian  Gel.  Monitor,  Sept*  7,  1.951?  3(**  "  e(?-J 

.How  a  &weet;-corn  producting  and  canning  area  overcome  itsantago* 
".•:.::•   nisra.  against  Spanish-iimeriean  agricultural  nai grants,  established 
..':•;•■     friendly  relations,  and  provided  schooling  for  their  children  is 
■■•.■>"•■'      outlined - 

Reprinted:  U.  S,  Eept,  Labor,  Bur,.  Labor  Standards.  2  pp„ 

131.  U.  S„  Bur0  Labor  Standards,  Fact  sheet  on  children  employed  in 
J  •::.-:'.  agriculture ,  Washington,  Dept0  Labor;  .tor,  2,  1953 >  3  pp.  , 

"The  nation/ s  Ko,  1  child  labor  problem"  is  that  of  the' nearly 
half  a  million  children  under  .16  who. work  for  wages  on  farms „ 
/••  ■••;-..   Their  work  and  disadvantaged  conditions,  particularly  lack  of 

•  .     education,  are  stated, 

■ 

132.  u.  S,  3ur0  Labor  Standards,  Minimum  age  for  employment  in  agri- 
.:•   culture  under  State  child  labor  laws,  Washington,  Jan,  .1,  1952. 

■  '  •  '■    .  ■'■■   1,P« 

ilinimum  ages  for  allowable  employment  in  agriculture  during 
•  and  outside  of  school  hours,  are  given'  by  States,  and  for  Alaska, 

.  .-,.,  ,.■  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

■  .  •   , .   ■•  • 

133.  vJ.  3,  Children's  Bureau,  Ten  questions  answered  about  child-labor 

provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  U„  5, 
Childre!s  Iter.  Folder  26,  6  pp.  Febo  19^6, 
;,    •  uestions  concerning  the  coverage  and  requirements  of  the  law 
■  are  stated  and  answeredt  The  law  sets  up  minimum  age  and  wage 
standards  and  maximum  hours  of  employment  for  child  laborers, 
but  exempts  children  employed  in  agriculture  while  they  are  not 
legally  required  to  attend  school, 

13^.  U.  S0  Dept,  of  Labor,  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment  Branch, 
Federal  and  State  laws  affecting  the  employment  of  minors  in 
agricultural  work.  Washington,  19  pp.  July  19^6, 

The  general  provisions  of  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
minors  in  agriculture  are  summarized,  as  are  the  Fair  Labor 
vtandards  Act  of  1938,  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 


L 
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135  •   :-T«  -*,   Office  of  Education,  report  of  regional,  conferences  on  edu- 
cation of  migrant  children.  Washington,  49  pp.  and  appendices. 
July  1952.  • 

This  report  summarizes  highlights  of  c oris lus ions  and  recom- 
mendations of  four  regional  conferences  seeking  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural -workers.  Some  information  concerning  scholastic  attainments 
and  educational  attitudes  and  problems  of  migrants  is  given. 

136.  U".  3,  Office  of  Education.  Report  of  regional  conferences  on  edu- 

cation of  migrant  children.  Washington,  Sept.  1952.  40  pp,  and 
:  appendices, 

The  proceedings  of  four  regional  conferences  of  Federal  and 
State  officials,  nay -June  1952,  related  to  problems  of  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  Recom- 
mendations for  action  are  given. 

137.  U.  S,-  Office  of  Education.  School  census  -  compulsory  education  -" 

child  labor;  State  laws  and  regulations.  U.  S,  Office  Educ. 
Bull.. 1945,  No.  1,  200  pp.  191*5. 

The  section  on  child  labor  summarizes  for  each  State  the  regu- 
lations concerning  working  permits  for  children.  Some  States 
required  children  to  obtain  such  permits  for  farm  employment. 
The  section  on  compulsory  education  summarizes  laws  relating  to 
school  attendance;  some  States  allowed  absence  for  farm  work. 

138.  California,.  U.  S,  child  labor  laws.  Calif.  Farmer  193(6) 2I87. 

Sept.  9,   1950. 

The  more  important  provisions  of  California  and  Federal  child 
labor  laws  in  effect  during  summer  school  vacations  are  summar- 
ized for  farmers  and  packinghouse  operators . 

139.  Child  labor  program.  Market  Growers  Jour.  73(7)2262,  July  1944. 

The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  10-point  program  for  the  protection 
.of  youth  expected  to  work  on  farms  is  noted. 

140.  4628  boys  and  girls  found  illegally  employed.   Labor  Inform.  Bull. 

16(3)  :1V,  Mar.  1949, 

"Child-labor  abuses  continue  ....  after  10  years  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act."  Some  of  the  children  were 
migrants.  The  1948  report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  'Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  deals  in  part  with  violations 
of  the  act.  ''■„,, 

141.  Minors  onfarms.  Farm  Bur.  Mass..  16(8) ;2.  Aug.  1946...  . 

A"  law  effective  July  24,  1946,  prohibited  the  employment  on 
Massachusetts  farms  of  children  under  14  for  more  than  k   hours 
a  day  or  2k  hours  a  week  unless  they  were  related  to  their 
employers..  Those  under  16.  must  have  work  certificates  from  their 
school  superintendents.  • 

142.  150  under-age  children  found  picking  cotton  illegally.  Labor 

Inform.  Bull,  17(2) :3.  Feb.  1950, 

Results  of  a  campaign  in  eight  Alabama  counties  to  reduce 
illegal  employment  of  children  in  cotton  picking  are  summarized. 
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1^+3 •  Over  5  5  OOO  child-labor  farm  violations  reported  during  1952.  •  Labor  ' 
.•   Inform.  Bull*  •  20(?.).:6-7.  ■  Feb,  1953*  :  "' 

Results  of  inspections  in  1952  under  the  Federal  Wage-Hcur  Law 
are  reported'.  More  than  half  of  the  violations  on  farms  were  in 
cotton  work.  •  Many  farmers  do  not  yet  know  of  the  provisions  re- 
strict iDg  employment  of  children  on  farms  during  school  hours,  but 
•;.;  .    they  usually  comply ;with  the  law  when  they  learn  of  it. 

1^4.  State  minimum  ages  for  farm  work  during  school  hours «  Monthly  Labor 
;•:  Rev.  75(1): 45 »  ^ July  1952. 

This .report  says : that  16  States  restrict  farm  employment  of 
children  under  specified  ages  during  school  hours;  the  general 
■'•'■•limitations-  set-  in  16  Other  States  may  be  considered  to  apply  to 
agriculture.  Twenty  States  set  no  restrictions.  The  states  and 
their  age  limits ,  or  lack  of  them/  are  listed. 

IU5.  Ten  years  of  operations  of  the  United  States  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  ■  Internatl.  Labor  Rev.  60(3)  ;  302-310.'  l  Sept.  1949.  ;.  ' 

The  objectives  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  stated,  and 
procedures  under  it  are  outlined.  -  Among  proposed  amendments  are 
sortie  that  would  affect  employment  of  children  on  farms.  ' 

146.  Young :  people  absent  from  school.  Social  Serv.  Rev.  26(1) :88. 
Mar.  1952. 

;  Nearly  200,000  children  are  absent  from  school  during  a  school 
year  because  of  paid  employment  on  commercial  farms.  Attention 
•is  called  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  covering  the  situation. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 'RELATIONS  : 
AND  LABOR  MANAGEMENT 

ll+7.  Adams,  R.  M.  The  farmer  and  his  help.  Or  eg.  State  Col.  Ext.  Bull. 
683,  16  p.  Oct.-  I9V7. 

Farm  labor  problems  are  discussed:  expense  as  part  of  operating 
■  •:•   costs;  successful- ways  of  obtaining,  holding,  training,  and  super- 
vising labor;  personal  relationships, 

148.  Allen,  W.  H.  Better  living  conditions  for  farm  workers.  N.  J.  Farm 
: and  Garden  17  (l ) :  8 .  Jan .  19^6 .'  . 

The  author  pointed  out  that  farmers  could  and  should  improve 
housing  offered  hired  laborers  to  attract  and  hold  them;  in  this 
respect  Government  had  been  of  little  help  as  yet.  According  to 
the  author  importation1  of  labor  to  meet  needs  was  not  a  permanent 
remedy  for  labor  shortage.  . 

1^9.  Anderson,  R.r  Staking' the  hired  man.  Farm  Jour.  70(l):19.  Jan.  19^6. 
How  an  Iowa  farmer  helped  his  helpers  get  started  for  themselves 
in  farming  is  outlined.  He  loaned  a  man  use  of  his  machinery  to 
work  land  he  rented,  in  return  for  labor  at  80  percent  of  the  going 
wage .   -  •  • 
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150.  Ballantyne,  A,  Be  ■  Planning  ahead  for  labor.  Ariz.  Farmer  25(8): 17, 

21.  Apr.  20,  19^6, 

According  to  this  article  farmers  who  planned  ahead  for  labor 
needs,  and  gave  the  various  types  available  in  Arizona  the  treatment 
and  services  they  wanted,  -would  get  their  crops  harvested.  Some  of 
the  wants  of  Indians  and  other  migrants  are  noted. 

151.  Barton,  R.  C.  Human  side  of  migrant  labor  problem,  Canner  115(20) :19, 

26.  Nov.  15,  1952, 

Setting  up  of  an  employers'  committee  is  urged  to  promote  educa- 
tion, recreation,  adjustment  of  grievances,  and  morale  among 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  and  to  reduce  vandalism  by  them. 

152.  Bond,  G.  E.  Why  hired  men  stay.  Better  Rural  Life  6(2) ;1,  3. 

Feb.  19^5. 

The  writer  comments  on  Michigan  findings  that  the  length  of  time 
hired  men  stayed  on  farm  jobs  depended  upon  wages  paid,  length  of 
working  day  and  week,  vacations  given,  whether  or  not  vacations 
were  "paid,"  and  personal  relations  between  employer  and  laborer. 

153*  Borden,  E.  The  farm  labor  situation.  Electricity  on  the  Farm  19(6): 
20-21.  June- July  I9U6. 

A  farmer  says  that  farm  working  and  living  conditions  must  be 
made  more  like  those  of  industry  to  attract  and  hold  labor.  This 
would  mean  higher  wages,  payment  in  farm  products  so  far  as  possible, 
fewer  hours,  use  of  labor-saving  equipment,  garden  space,  and  good 
housing. 

15^.  Bosley,  D.  R.  You  can  keep  a  good  man  down  on  the  farm.  Mont. 
Farmer -Stockman  36(15) :1,  3.  Apr.  1,  19^9. 

Gives  replies  from  farmers  questioned  as  to  the  factors  that 
help  to  make  good  farmer -laborer  relations, 

155 •  Boston,  L.  B.  Is  this  one  answer  to  the  help  problem?  Farm  Bur. 
Mass,  l6(8):2.  Aug.  19U6.        .,  ',...  , 

The  author  noted  that  some  farmers  can  keep  help  at  any  time; 
others  cannot ,  He  believed  that  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  living  conditions  and  opportunity  for  social  life.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  farm  workers'  lack  of  union  wages,  social 
security,  sick  benefits,  and  other  privileges  of  nonfarm  labor 
could  be  met  by  offsetting  perquisites  and  special  consideration i 

I56..  Bradt,  C.  G.,  compiler.  Are  you  a  good  boss?  N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Col. 
Agr.  Ext.  Bull.  666,   15  p.  Jan.  19}+5. 

This  is  a  guide  to  better  relations  between  farmers  and  their 
hired  laborers.  It  includes  discussion  of  the  supervision  of  women 
workers. 

157.  Bradt,  C.  G.  How  to  hold  your  workers  on  the  farm.  Suffolk  County 
Farm  Bur .  News  28 ( 5 , ie . ,  6 ) : 5 ,  20 .  June  I9W+ . 

Farmers  were  advised  to.  study  their  own  labor  forces,  and  to 
correct  causes  of  labor  turnover,  some  of  which  are  noted. 
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158.  Brundage,  K.  P.  Suppose  you  were  a  hired  mani  Conn.  Agr.  E:ct.  Serv. 

Folder  $k,   6  p.  June  1951. 

Working  conditions  and  employer -employee  relations  on  farms  are 
discussed.  Qualities  desirable  in  employer  and  worker  are  noted, 
as'  are  some  advantages  of  farm  employment. 

159.  Colt;  S.  Are  farmers  good  bosses?  Cornell  Countryman  1*6(6):20,  36. 

Mar.  I9U9. 

A  young  woman  farm  laborer  makes  suggestions  as  to  personnel 
management  by  farmers. 

l60. •  Dibble,  C.  B.,  and  Brigham,  E.  K.  Help  them  do  a  good  job.  Mich. 
Farmer  20l(l):lk^}  ihQ.     Oct.  2,  191*3. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  the  handling  of  youthful  workers  on 
farm  jobs. 

161.  Donelson,  L.  Why  farmers  can't  get  help.  Farm  Jour.  70(7):25-2b. 

July  I9I+6. 

Farm  workers  give  some  reasons  why  farmers  could  not  get  help. 
They  include,  according  to  this  report,  low  wages,  long  hours,  few 
holidays,  poor1  housing,  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement,  social 
discrimination,  and  lack  of  social  security  coverage. 

162.  Dreiling,  F.  R.  Handling  orchard  harvest  labor.  Va.  Fruit  36(8)  :ll*, 

16,  18-22.  Aug.  I9I+8. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  proper  instruction  and  supervision  of 
fruit  pickers,  for  establishing  and  maintaining  good  farmer -laborer 
relations,  and  for  housing.  There  are  lists  of  characteristics 
which,  according  to  the  author,  make  a  person  liked  as  a  ;leader; 
or  disliked  as  a  'boss." 

163.  Fuller,  V.,  and  Viles,  G.  L.  Labor -management  relationships  and  per- 

sonnel practices,  market  milk  dairies,  Fresno  County,  California. 
Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeogr.  Rpt.  ll*0,  kk  p.  Jan.  1953. 

This  reports  working  and  employment  conditions,  and  character- 
istics of  milking -barn  employees  in  grade  A  dairies;  also  personnel 
policies,  practices,  and  relationships  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
employers  and  employees.  Labor  turnover  and  its  causes  are  studied. 

l6k.     Hardin,  L.  S.  Incentives  for  farm  labor.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Farm 
Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  l6(l): 57-60.  Apr.  1952. 

Possible  payments  above  specified  wage  rates  to  stimulate  the 
interest  and  morale  of  hired  farm  workers  are  indicated,  and  guides 
for  developing  them  are  given.  Good  working  and  living  conditions, 
and  personal  relationships  also  are  considered  important . 

I65.  Hurd,  N.  Getting  and  holding  farm  labor.  N.  Y.  State  Hort.  Soc. 
Proc.  (191*6)  91:11*0-11*5. 

In  19^6,  according  to  the  author,  farmers  would  "need  to  use 
labor  efficiently,  provide  satisfactory  working  and  living  condi- 
tions, insure  themselves  against  accidents  to  their  employees,  and 
take  personal  interest  in  their  workers  and  their  problems,  because 
nonfarm  employment  and  wages  would  remain  high. 
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166.  Hurd,  T.  N.  Factors  affecting  the  getting  and  keeping  of  regular 

hired  workers.  No  Y.«  Agr.  Col.  Farm  Econ.   (163) : 4223-4224.  Sept. 
1948o 

Here  are  given  the  opinions  of  farm  operators  and  of  hired  farm 
workers  as  to  the  main  points  farmers  should  keep  in  mind  in  getting 
and  keeping  good  hired  help. 

167.  Kurd,  T.  N.  and  Welch,  C.  H.,  Jr.  Farmer  worker  relationships  in 

northern  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  N.  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.  Dept, 
Agr.  Econ.  A.  E.  533,  48  p.  Aug.  1947. 

A  study  on  58  farms  deals  with  the  principal  factors  that  affect 
farmer -laborer  relationships. 

Also  summarized  or  extracted  in: 

Hurd,  T.  N.  Farmer  worker  relationships.  Jour.  Farm' Econ. 
31(1,  part  2.) 5373-381.  Feb,  19^9. 

Hurd,  T.  N.  Getting  along  with  the  hired  man.  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man 93(16): 607, 611.  Aug.  25,  194B. 

168.  Jacob,  R.  A.  Some  solutions  to  labor  problem.  U  and  I  Cultivator 

9(1)  :11.  Mar.  19I+9. 

This  report  shows  that  numbers  of  family  groups  of  sugar-beet 
workers  are  increasing,  and  those  of  single  workers  are  diminishing. 
The  author  notes  that  family  workers  are  more  reliable  and  need 
better' housing.  Suggestions  are  given  for  labor  management  and 
relations  that  take  the  x^orkers'  problems  into  consideration. 

169.  Kentucky  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Hiring  inexperienced  work- 

ers, Ky.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Leafl.  50,  2  p.  June  1943, 

Suggestions  are  given  to  farmers  for  breaking  in  and  handling 
new  workers, 

170.  Leimbach,  H.  Experiences  in  placing  farm  labor.  Ohio  Vegetable  and 

Potato  Growers  Assoc.  Proc.  (1944)  29;45*-48. 

"Formerly,  I  was  convinced. «„.. .that  hired  help  is  no  good.  Now 
I  wonder  how  many  good  farmer  employers  there  are".  Experiences 
in  placing  youthful  wartime  labor  on  farms  are  given,  and  suggestions 
are  made  to  farmers  for  getting  better  work  from  the  young  people, 
and  better  service  from  the  placing  agencies. 

171.  Lloyd,  Or,  G.,  and  Evans,  J,  C.  Laborer -operator  relationships  on 

Indiana  farms.   Ind.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  546,  39  pp.  ^l^Q/f 
Data  obtained  from  234  farm  operators  and  187  regular  farm 
workers  on  farms  in  northwestern  Indiana  .show  the  factors  each 
group  considers  important  in  improving  and  maintaining  satisfac-  . 
tory  relationships  between  farm  operators  and  hired  workers. 

172.  McAllister,  W.  T.  Farm  labor:  how  to  get  and  keep  it.  Del.  Ext. 

Serv,  Mimeogr.  Cir.  78,  rev.,  6  p.  Mar,  1952. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  better  utilization  of  available  labor, 
for  determining  adequacy  of  wage  and  perquisite  payments,  and  for 
good  personal  relations  between  farmers  and  employees. 
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173*  McVoy,  E.  C.  Wartime  change  in  employer -employee  relations  in  agri- 
culture, Rural  Sociol.  8(4) 8358-363-;  'Dec.  19*6'. 

In  19^-3  employer -employee  relationships  in  agriculture  were 
changing.  Workers  had  improved  bargaining  power,  hut  were  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  organisation  which  farmers  oppose ,  Farm  bloc 
opposition  obstructing  administrative  measures  and  Congressional 
proposals  for  worker  benefit  is  cited,  Increased  industrialization 
of  agriculture,  according  to  this  report,  will  tend  to  make  employer- 
employee  relationships  more  like  those  in  industry  and  to  spread 
organization  of  farm  labor;  Only  then  will  farm  workers  -be  able 
to  obtain  marked  permanent  gains  in  status. 

174.  Moser,  R.  E.  Be  patient  with  the  boys.  Your  Farm  l(5)j4l-42.  Jan. 
1943.  '    '  •"■■ 

Suggestions  are  given  for  handling  boy  laborers  who  were  becoming 
increasingly  numerous  in  the  wartime  situation- 

175-  Obenhaus,  V.  Prospects  of  farmer -laborer  cooperation,  Social  Action 
13(5)^-31.  May  15,  19^7. 

Relations  between  agriculture  and  labor  for  the  last  .century 
are  sketched,  and  the  economic  changes  leading  to  changed  attitudes 
and  relations  are  noted.  In  1947/  according  to  the  author , farmer s  and 
hired  workers  distrusted  each  other  and  the  gap  was  widening.  As  a 
result,  he  concluded  that  organization  of  farai  workers  would  follow. 

176.  Porteous,  H.  Good  labor  no  problem  to  Diener.  Calif.  Farmer  (South- 
'  em  Ed.)  190(5) :200.'  Feb;  26,  I9J+9 , 

A  California  rancher  had "solved 'his  labor  problems  by  providing 
good  housing  and  by  growing  more  than  the  usual  number  of  crops  in 
order  to  provide  11  months  of  employment  during  a  year.  Even  in 
the  12th  month  there  were  odd  jobs  for  many  workers  who  did  not  take 

a  vacation  then. 

■ '  >  ■'■ 

177.  'Ratchford,   C.  B.     The  farm-labor  shortage.     Carolina  Co-op.   30(l2):9> 

24.     Dec.   1952, 

In  1952  obtaining  competent  farm  workers  was  becoming  more 
difficult  and  costly.  Ways  and  means  of  promoting  efficient, 
regular  employment  of  hired  workers,  and  of  holding  them  by  pay- 
ment of  fair  wage  rates  and'  by  giving  acceptable  perquisites  are 
suggested. 

178.  Read,  H.  How  would  you  like  to  be  your  hired  man?  Successful  Farm- 

ing 49(8) :31,  66-67.  Aug.  1951. 

Ways  to  improve  working  relationships  between  hired  farm  workers 
and  their  employer  are  discussed. 

179.'  Rebman,  E.  F.  Farm  labor  management.  Mich.  Agr .  Ext.  Sta.  Quart. 
Bull.  27(1): 116-127.'  Aug.  1944. 

A  survey  among  Michigan  farmers  who  normally  employed  one  or 
more  year-round  men  showed  that  unmarried  men  stayed  on  the  average 
3.2  years,  and  married  men,  2.6  years.   Better  paid  men,  those  who 
worked  shorter  days,  those  given  vacations,  and  those  given  shares 
of  profits  stayed  longer  on  the  job  than  did  others. 

Summarized:  Rebman,  E.  F.  Handling  farm  help.  Mich .Farmer  204(10): 
269.  May  19,  1945. 
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l80,.  Rutherford ,  D.  M.  They  got  the  fruit  picked.  Calif.  Citrogr.  30(8): 
250-2.  June  19^5 . 

The  ways  in  which  imported  emergency  farm,  labor  and  prisoner-of- 
war  labor  were  handled  by  a  California  cooperative  labor  association 
are  outlined . 

181.  Sincock,  P..  L.  Knockless  apple  knockers.  Wash.  Farmer  76(21) :783> 

80A,  Nov.  1,  1951. 

Living  and  working  conditions  that  influence  apple  pickers '  choice 
of  working  places  are  discussed. 

182.  Spencer,  E.  P„  Mr.  Chase  solves  the  youth  problem.  Better  Rural  Life 

lj-(8):2.  Aug.  1924-3. 

A  truck  farmer's  methods  of  successfully  handling  boy  and  girl 
labor  are  noted.   . 

183.  Stevens,  H.  B.  Don't  bruise  the  help.  Ainer.  Fruit  Grower  71(5) :11, 

3J+-35.  May  1951. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  obtaining  and  directing  farm  workers. 
Friendly  relations  are  emphasized. 

184.  Stockbridge,  R.  R.  Employee  relations  in  the  poultry  enterprise. 

Cackle  and  Crow  2k(6)i5.     Aug,  19^7. 

The  19^7  trend  in  poultry  production  to  larger  enterprises,  spe- 
cialization, and  larger  numbers  of  employees  per  farm  is  cited .  The 
author  suggested  that  farmers  who  wanted  interested,  cooperative 
employees  must  give  increasing  attention  to  employer -employee  rela- 
tionships. Some  of  these  are  discussed. 

Same:  Northeast.  Poultryman  52(4) :7.  Oct.  19^9. 

185.  Stockbridge,  R0  R.  The  farm  labor  problem.  Northeast.  Poultryman 

51(5)5  21.  May  19^9. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  obtaining  good  employer -worker  relations 
on  farms.  .... 

186.  Strathman,  S.  H.  Working  conditions  and  labor  relations.  West.  Farm 

Econ.  Assoc,  Proc.  18(19*1-5);  106-109.  ■ 

The  author  thought  that  postwar  demand  for  farm  workers  would 
decrease  because  of  increased  mechanization.  Suggestions  are  made 
to  maintain  and.  improve  desirable  employer -employee  relations. 

187.  Taylor,  J.  C,  Get  more  profit  from  your  labor  dollar.  Poultry  Tribune 

58(2): 17,  57-8.  Feb.  1952. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  promoting  good  employer -employee  rela- 
tionships on  poultry  farms . 

188.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Division  of.  Program  Surveys. 

Farmers'  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  Japanese  evacuees  as  farm 
labor.  Part  II.  Five  major  crop  regions.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ., 
Div.  Prog.  Surv.  Study  A-3,  Rpt.  16,  19  p.  Feb.  27,  19^3- 

How  farmers  felt  in  19^3  toward  employment  of  Japanese  evacuees 
from  the  West  Coast,  factors  affecting  their  attitudes,  and  consequent 
cautions  to  be  used  in  placing  such  workers  for  farm  work  are  discussed 
from  the  findings  of  a  survey  in  various  areas.  ,, 
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189.  U.-S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Division  of  Program  Surveys . 

Farmers*  attitudes  tovar.il  the  use  of  Japanese  evacuees  as  farm 
labor.  Part  I,  Sugar  "beet  and  long  staple  cotton  regions.  U.  S. 
Bur.  Agr.  Econ,,       Div,  Frog,  Surv.  Study  A-3,  Rpt.  C-12,  26  p. 
Jan,  30,  19^5. 

Surveys  in  selected  areas  of  six  States  showed  that  wherever 
■  :  Japanese  evacuees  had.  actually  been  employed  as  farm  laborers  the 
most  favorable  attitude  toward  using  them  again  was  found.  Sugar- 
beet  growers  were  most  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  the  evacuees 
as  farm  workers.  Cotton  farmers  were  not  as  a  rule  favorable  toward 
them.  The  way  in  which  the  Japanese  adapted  themselves  to  circum- 
stances influenced  attitudes. 

190.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics e  Division  of  Program  Surveys. 

Farmers'  attitudes  toward  various  types  of  farm  labor.  U.  S.  Bur, 
Agr.  Econ.  Div.  Prog,  Surv.  Study  A-3,  Rpt,  C-15,  25  p.  Feb.  23, 

\  19^3.  .  .        ■         .      . 

Attitudes  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  farm  operators  toward 
wartime  farm  labor  problems  are  given.  The  author  says  they  preferred 
experienced  workers,  and  considered  the  farm  the  best  place  to  train 
the  inexperienced. 

191.  U.  S .  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Division  of  Program  Surveys. 

Farmers'  attitudes  toward  various  types  of  farm  laborers.  Washington, 
Apr.  15;  19^3 »  6  p. 

This  report  contains  summary  charts  which  give  by  geographic  areas 
farmers '  attitudes  in  19^3  toward  farm  women,  older  men  with  farm 
experience,  nonfarm  boys,  and  city  men  and  women  as  farm  laborers. 

192.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Division  of  Program  Surveys. 

Farmers'  attitudes  .toward, various  types  of  farm  laborers:  irrigated 
areas  of  the  west.  U.  S,  Bur„  Agr.  Econ.  Div.  Prog.  Surv.  Study  A-3, 
Rpt.  C-17,  hi. p.  Mar.  k,   19^-3. 

The  attitudes  of  farm  operators  interviewed  in  irrigated  areas  of 
the  West  toward  their  wartime  labor  problems  are  summarized. 

193 •  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Division  of  Program  Surveys. 
Farmers'  attitudes  toward  various  types  of  farm  laborers- -the  mid- 
west area. 

Types  of  workers  considered  include  farm  women,  city  boys,  men, 
women,  older  men  with  farm  experience,  and  migrants.  According  to 
this  report,  in  19^3.  farmers  saw  little  hope  of  local  solutions  of 
farm  labor  problems  except  in  some  employment  of  school  children. 
The  author  says  that  farmers '  opinion  on  the  freezing  of  farm  labor 
were  divided. 

19*+.  Williamson,  James.  Personnel  management  of  labor.  N.  H.  Hort.  Spc. 
Jour.  12: 100 »102.  19U9. 

The  -  suggestions  given  apply  mainly  to  rush-season  work,  and  deal 
with  labor  management  and  relations. 

195..  Zimmerman,  C.  Can  you  keep  a  hire.d  man?  Capper's  Farmer  6l(2):12,  83. 
Feb'.  I95O. 

Methods  and  ideas  which  farmers  have  found  helpful  in  maintaining 
and  improving  relationships  with  their  hired  workers  are  outlined. 
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196.  Farm  employer  or  farm  employee --which  are  you?  Ayrshire  Digest  3&{^)°' 

216-217.  Apr.  15,  1952. 

Employer -employee  relationships  on  dairy  farms  are  discussed  from 
■'•:-:-'   both  standpoints,  .,  ,, 

Also  in:  Holstein-Friesian  World  k9(lk) : 22-23,  91-92.  July  19, 
1952. 

197.  Hired  men  get  discouraged.  Wallaces'  Farmer  7,6(1) : 28.  Jan.  3,  1953« 

Hired  farm  workers  give  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  their 
jobs.  Remaining  a  hired  man  has  no  future  for  the  ambitious. 

198.  How  to  keep  a  hired  man.  Wallaces'  Farmer  76(^):l6.  Feb.  17,  1951. 

Factors  to  consider  in  keeping  labor  on  farms  in  the  face  of  the 

requirements  of  the  armed  services,  and  of  industrial  competition 

for  labor  are  cited,  together  with  some  examples  of  their  use  by 
farmers . 

199'  A  mirror  for  the" hired  man.  Modern  Farmer  26(3):^.  Mar.  16,  1953. 
Questions  are  asked  for  the  consideration  of  hired  farm  workers 
in  appraising  themselves  for  their  jobs. 

200.  Twelve  Master  Farmers  report:   "How  I  solve  my  labor  problems."  Prog. 
Farmer  (Car.-Va.  ed.)  67(H):  16,  136.  Nov.  1952. 

Policies  helpful  to  12  master  farmers  in  the  Carolinas  in  getting 
and  keeping  efficient  farm  labor,  in  encouraging  them,  and  in  getting 
them  to  learn  and  use  best  farming  methods  are  noted.. 


•   '  •'•  '  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

201.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Farm  employment  in  19^3.  Agr.  Situation  27(5) :ll-lk. 

May  19^3. 

The  author  says  that  maintenance  of  farm-employment  levels  and 
increased  production  per  worker,  despite  obstacles,  had  been  out- 
standing. He  believed  that  prospective  slightly  increased  farm  pro- 
duction could  be  accomplished  with  slightly  less  labor  by  improved 
labor  distribution  and  labor-saving  production  methods.  He  thought 
that  in  19^3,  certain  factors  might  reduce  migration  from  farms. 

202.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M,  J.  Full  employment  in  agriculture. 

Agr,  Situation  29(10) : 11-15.  Oct,  19U5. 

Full  employment  is  defined  with  reference  to  agriculture.  There 
is  discussion  Of  the  possibilities  of  achieving  it  in  agriculture 
by  coordination  of  farm  operations,  industrial  jobs,  and  unpaid 
activities  to  which  many  seasonal  farm  workers  turn. 

203.  McMillan,  R.  T.  How  important  is  hired  labor  to  Oklahoma  agriculture? 

Okla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Current  Farm  Econ.  (Ser.  ^9)l6(l):26-3^. 
Feb.  1943.   , 

•  U.  S.  census  data  are  presented  concerning  employment  and  wages 
of  hired  farm  labor. 
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204.  Smith,  R.  J.     FulLer  annual  employment  of  farm  labor.     Jour.  Farm 

Econ.   26(3): 51^-528.     Aug.  I9M. 

The  author  believes  that  if  cooperative  action  could  be  secured 
between  farmers  and  hired  workers,  farm  work  could  be  done  with 
fewer  seasonal  workers  who  could  be  given  longer,  steadier  employ- 
ment. Possibilities  and  advantages  are  indicated. 

205.  Sworzyn,  M.  Wartime  changes  in  agricultural  employment.  Monthly 

Labor  Rev.  61(3)  :^2-U51.  Sept.  19^5. 

According  to  this  report,  agricultural  employment  fell  lU  percent 
from  I9U0  to  19^5,  while  total  employment  rose  13  percent,  and  farm 
production  increased.  The  author  reported  that  wartime  farm  labor 
was  increasingly  female,  youthful,  foreign,  vacationist,  family. 
Longer  hours  were  the  rule.  He  thought  that  after  the  war  would 
come  the  problem  of  sustaining  employment  and  income  at  high  levels . 
Maintaining  full  industrial  employment,  income,  and  purchasing  power 
appeared  to  be  the  solution. 

206.  Taeuber,  C.  Agricultural  unemployment.  Rural  Sociol.  8(^): 3^2-355. 

Dec.  19^3. 

In  19^3>  according  to  the  author  there  was  underemployment  of 
farm  workers  of  all  classes  in  some  areas.  Ways  to  reduce  it  are 
discussed. 

207.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  and  U.  S.  Bur.  Employment  Security.  Unemploy- 

ment and  partial  employment  of  hired  farm  workers  in  four  areas. 
Washington,  Apr.  1953 •  1$  P« 

A  study  among  seasonal  farm  workers  in  four  cotton  areas  was 
made  to  ascertain  their  employment  and  other  activities,  unemploy- 
ment, and  availability  for  work  away  from  their  home  localities. 
Characteristics  of  the  workers  are  summarized. 

208.  U.  S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic1  Report .  Subcommittee 

on  Unemployment.  Employment  and  unemployment.  Report.  8lst  Cong. 
1st  sess.  Joint  com.  print.  Washington,  19^9.  ^5  P« 

The  report  analyzes  the  employment  situation  in  19^-9  by  summari- 
zing available  factual  information  and  indicating  the  sources  of 
information  and  types  of  data  on  trends.  The  situation  in  agricul- 
ture is  outlined.  Descriptions  of  source  data  include  series  by 
the  Bureaus  of  the  Census,  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 

209.  U.  S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  Subcommittee 

on  Unemployment.  Employment  and  underemployment.  Report  pursuant 
to  S.  Con.  Res.  26.  8lst  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Senate  Doc.  1*K),  132  p. 
Washington,  1950 . 

This  report  deals  largely  with  areas  in  which  unemployment  is 
often  large,  and  with  measurements  of  labor  force,  employment,  and 
unemployment.  Agriculturar  employment  is 'included  briefly. 

210.  Weeth,  W.  Machines  and  migrants.  Calif.  Farmer  192(4) :1952. 

Feb.  25,  1950. 

A  California  farmer  tells  how  he  had  mechanized  and  diversified 
his  operations,  steadied  employment  for  his  hired  workers  so  that 
in  1950  he  employed  only  year-round  help,  and  no  longer  hired  migrants 
or  child  labor,  except  occasionally  in  summer.  Workers  were  given 
better  living  accomodations. 


L 
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211.  (Employment,  farm.)   ,  ••   .   .,-. 

See  --  (l)  Farm  Labor.  'U.  S.  Bur.  Agr*.  Econ.  Monthly. 

This  gives  volume  of  total,  hired,  and  family  employment  currently, 
and  frequent  related  data  and  information. 

(2)  Crops  and  Markets.  U,  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  See  issues  for 
January,  years  19^3-^8;  and  annual  editions,  1949-52. 

212.  Farm  labor  problem.  Calif.  Cult.  92(19):  1*86.  Sept.  15,  19^5. 

Stabilisation  of  agricultural  employment  is  an  especially  im- 
portant problem  in- California.  The  writer  of  this  editorial  believed 
that  eoEjminities  should  furnish  out -of- season  employment  for  farm 
workers  to  keep  them  from  drifting  away.  The  need  for  better  and 
more  nearly  adequate  housing  is  noted. 


FARM  MECHANIZATION  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES  ' 

213.  Barton,  G.  T»,  Bailey,  W.  R„,  Crowe,  0.  B.,  and  Hbglaud,  C.  R. 

Changing  technology  and  the  demand  for  seasonal  workers  on  farms. 
In     U,  S,  Congress.  Senate,  Committe'e  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Subcommittee  .on  Labor  and  Labor -Management  Relations.  Migra- 
tory labor.  Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Part  2,  p.  9^5 -9^  •  .  •' 
Washington,  1952. 

The  technological  revolution  of  the  10  years  preceding  1952  and 
the  increase  in  farm  worker  productivity  is  sketched,  with  particular 
reference  to  production  of  cotton  and  sugar  beets.  These  develop- 
ments and  progress  in  labor-saving  operations  in  other  crops,  the 
authors  believed,  promised  to  decrease  demands  for  migratory  farm 
.  labor. 

21^4-.  '  Bertrand,*  A.  L.  Agricultural  mechanization  and  social  change  in.  rural 
Louisiana.  La.  Agr.  Expt„  Sta.  Eull.  k^d,   kQ   p.  June  1951. 

The  study  applies  especially  to  the  rapid  mechanization  of  farms 
from  1930-^5  in  the  State,  and  to  its  socio-economic  effects  upon 
farm  operations  and  farm  people,  including  sharecroppers  and  hired 

laborers. 

*'•■'■. 

215.  Cooper,  M.  R.,  Barton,  G.  T.,  and  Brodell,  A.  P.  Progress  of  farm 

mechanization.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  630,  101  p.  Oct.  19^7. 
The  achievements  of  mechanization  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
in  reducing  labor  needs,  in  changing  the  pattern  of  production, 
and  in  displacing  labor  are  shown  by  various  periods,  particularly 
from  1917  to  19^5.  A  forecast  to  1975  is  included. 

216.  Dickens,  D.  The  labor  supply  and  mechanized  cotton  production.  Miss. 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  463  >  kl  p.  June  19^9." 

The  investigation  inventoried  in  an  intensive  cotton-producing 
area  the  training,  work  and  experience,  and  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  white  and  Negro  farm  operators  and  laborers  to  move  to 
other  locations  and  occupations.  The  data  obtained  are  related  to 
figures  on  labor  displacement,  and  to  effective  use  of  labor  dis- 
placed by  mechanization. 
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217«  Ellickson,  J.  C,  and  Brewster,  J.  M,  Technological  advance  and  the 
structure  of  iuneriean  Agriculture.   Jour,  Farm  Econ.  29(U,  Part  I): 
...  ,  8.27-8h7.'  Nov.  19U7. 

"The 'effect  of  technological  advances  on  the  operation  and  num-' '. 
hers  of  farms  is  studied,  principally  from  3  910.  to  19iibV.  In  those 
years'  output  per  worker  increased  7k   percent,  according  to  this 
report,  "while  total  farm  employment  fell  by  18  percent  and  from 
1925  to  19U5  numbers  of  hired  workers  dropped  26  percent,,  The 
author- points  out  that  technology  had  made  largest  advances  and 
reached  its  feasible  limits  most  rapidly  outside  the  South 0  The 
article  says  that  productivity  per  worker  in  the  .est  was  half  or 
more  above,  but  in  the  South  barely  more  than  half,  the  national 
average. 

218.  Hecht,  R.  "'.  Technology  levels  seasonal  farm  work,  Agr«  Situation 

31(6):  1-3.  June  191*7. 

The  author  says  that  mechanization  of  farm  work  Lad  reduced 
summer  labor  demand  peaks,  and  demand  at  most  other  times  of  the 
year  since  1920.  He  believed  that  some  crop  operations  would  be 
further  mechanized. 

219.  Johnson,  S,'E«  The  revolution  in  farming,  Agr,  Situation  30(10): 

1-3.  0cto  1916. 

By  191*6,  according  to  this  article,  farm  employment  had  fallen 
10  percent  below  that  of  1935-39*   But  gross  production  had  in- 
creased 20  percent;  and  production  per  worker  35  .percent.  The 
author  believed  that  farm  mechanization,  increased  use  of  fer- 
tilizer and  lime,  improved  crop  varieties,  and  Improved  farming 
practices  had  helped  produce  these  changes, 

220,  Jones,  L.  ~.U >   and  MacLaurin,  B.  F.  Machines  in  the  cotton  fields: 

children  in  school,  Sch.  and  Society  7h(1920)  .-217-219.  Oct,  6, 

1951. 

According  to  this  report,  displacement  of  cotton  workers  by 
machines  in  Mississippi  appeared  to  result  in  improved  school 
enrollment  and  attendance'  of  children^ 

221,  McMillan,  R.  T.  Effects  of  mechanization  on  American  agriculture, 

Scia  Monthly  69(l):23-28.  July  19h9o 

Major  social  and  economic  changes  associated  with  increased 
farm  -mechanisation  from  1920  to  19U5  .are  summarized.  They  include 
decreases  In  farm  population' and  farm  laborers;  townward  movement 
of  churches,  schools,  and  recreation;  and  increase  in  level  of 
living, 

222.  McMillan,  R..  T,  Social  aspects  of  farm  mechanization  in  Oklahoma, 

Okla,  Agr,  Sxpt,  Sta.  Bull,  3-339;  3^   p.  Nov,  19l*9o 
'.     -Census  data  from  1920-1*5  for  Oklahoma  show  that  farm  mechaniza- 
tion had  increased,  and  numbers  of  wage  workers  on  "arms  had 
dropped.-  As  mechanization  increases,  there  will  be  a  decline  in 
'  the  amount  of  hand  labor,  the  writer  says. 

223,  Morris,  R.  G.  Impact  of  mechanization  upon  farm  workers.  Employ- 

ment Security  Rev.  17(3):13-l6,  Mar.  ,1950. 

Examples  of  diverse  types  of  new  farm  machinery  and  of  declines 
in  farm  population  and  labor  are  noted.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  upon  agricultural  employment  are  discussed. 
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22l|.  Motheral,  J.  R<>,  Metzler,  w'.»  H.,  and  Ducoff,  L»  J.  rien  and  machines 
in  the  cotton  harvest,  Texas  High  Plains,  1951 •  Tex.  Apr.  Expt. 
.  Sta.  Prog.  Rpt*;  1^01,  6  p.  Oct.  12,  1952. 

Economics  of.  cotton  stripping  are  discussed.  In  195l>  accord- 
ing to  this'  report,  stripping  was  done  on  part  of  the  crop  on  most 
farms B  The  authors  report  that  full  owners  and  large  farmers  stripped 
larger  parts  of  their  crop  than  did  tenants  and  small  owners. 

.225.  :  Pedersen,  H.  A„  Attitudes  relating  to  mechanization  and' farm  labor 
changes  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi.  Delta.  Land.  Econ.  28(h) i 353-361. 

■  :.  ,  ;  ..   Nov.  1952.    ,  ..,,. 

Attitudes  of  plantation  operators  toward'  mechanization  and  to- 
ward available  labor.,  and  of  plantation  laborers  toward  mechaniza- 
tion-are reported.   ■.'     -.  ...■         .■'; 

226.  Raper,  A.  F.  The  role  of  agricultural  technology  in  Southern  social 
change.  Social  Forces  25(l):.21-30.  -Oct0  19U6. 

The  author  noted  that  current  and.  possible  effects  of  mechani- 
zation on  cotton  production  were  and  would  continue  to  be  varied 
.  and  widespread..-  •■  . 

Same:  Machines  in  the  cotton  fields,  Atlanta,  Ga,  Southern 
Regional- Council,  Inc.  19U6.  3k- pp. 

227»   U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor; and' Public  Welfare,  Sub- 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Labor-Management  Relations.  Manpower, 
Chemistry,  and.  agriculture,  by  F.  J.  Weiss.  82nd  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
.Senate  Doc8  103,  U5  p.  Washington,  •  1952. 

How  technological' advances  of  various  types  may  displace  nearly 
■  ■•  1,500,000  farm  workers  in:  the  next  10  years  is  outlined*  New  occu- 
pational opportunities  will  be  opened  for. the  displaced  workers. 
Summaries,  reviews: 

How  you  gonna  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm?  Chemical  and  Engin.- 
News  ,30.(8): 762,  76Ij..  Feb.  '25,  1952. 

Chemistry  and  farming.  Scientific  Amer. .  186(1|) :  36.  Apr.  1952. 
Effects !of  chemistry  and  technology  on  the  agricultural  labor  force. 
Monthly  Labor  Rev0  7U<6):67-6-7.  ~  June  1952. 

Senate  goup  tells  how  chemicals  affect  labor,  Agri.  Chemicals 

•7(3):1H,  113,  Mar,  .1952. 

228,  Agriculture  in  the  war.     Fed.   Reserve   Dull.      30(12) :llU7 -1155.     Bec. 

19kk  :       ■ 

This  bulletin  snows   how  mechanization  of  agriculture  had  made 
possible  an  increase    of  a  third   in  volume   of  production  at  the  same 
time  that  numbers  of  workers   fell.     Each  tractor  used  with  proper 
equipment  saved  800  man-hours  a  year.     It  is   reported  that   in  19kk 
compared  to  1910- 1U,   the   index  of  production  per  worker  was  above 
190;   total  production,   160;   and  number  of   agricultural  workers   only 
8O0 

229.  Hired  man — the  vanishing  American.     Co-op   Grain  Quat.   9(3)s27-23« 

Sept,  195L-  •  •      .  .  r 

The  writer -pays  that  farm  mechanization  and  consolidation  are 
reducing  numbers  of  hired  farm  workers;  and  that  most  of  those  left 
are  being  transferred  from  human  beings  working  and  living  with  the 
farm  families  that  employ  them  into  workers  without  individuality, 
and  without  roots  in  the  soil. 
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230.  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau  of  the,  San  Joaquin  Valley.  20th  Anni- 
versary.. Fresno,  Calif . ,  The  Bureau.  19^7.  n.  p. 

Articles  included  deal  with  seasonal  variations  in  farm  employ - 
.  :       ment,  safety  education,  housing  for  labor,  labor  legislation,  and 
#.w   problems  in  legal  definition  of -labor. 

.231.  Alexander,  D.  C.  The  Arkansas  plantation,  1920-19^2.  New  Haven, 
Yale  Univ.  Press,..  19^3.  118  p. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  handling  of  national  agricul- 
tural problems  of  the  period  gives  a  setting  for  the  description 
of  plantation  practices  and  the  labor  system.  Labor  groups,  in- 
crease of  wage'  labor,  efforts  to.  better,  farm- worker  and  cropper 
situations  are  among  the  topics. 

232.  Bedell,  M.  S.  1952  national  conference  on  labor  legislation. 

Monthly  Labor  Rev.  76(l);l8-22.  Jan.  1953. 

Migratory  agricultural  labor  is  discussed  from  various  angles-- 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans,  working  and  living  conditions,  and  lack 
of  legal  protection. 

233.  Beecher,  J.  Unfreeze  farm  labor.  New  Repub.  108(10) :311-313.  Mar.  8, 

19^3. 

According  to  the  writer  in  19^3  there  was  plenty  of  farm  labor. 
The  job  was  to  unfreeze  it  from  low  wage  rates,  from  underemploy- 
ment, and  from  being .kept  virtually  "under  the  gun"  in  certain 
areas.  The  writer  called  prospects  for  this  poof,  if  the  Extension 
Service  was  to  handle  the  job;  because  he  considered  county  agents 
to  be  too  closely  allied  and  tied  to  big  farmers  to  do  other  than 
their  bidding.  Other  factors  of  the  current  farm  labor  situation 
are  discussed.  :■■ 

234.  Bengston,  B.  The  farmer  and  the  8 -hour.  day.  Countrybook  Mag. 
,.■   7\D  511-12.  vSpring  19^7.     .  . 

Views  of  farmers  concerning  the  possible  application  of  an 
8-hour  day  %o   farm  work  .are  presented.  There  was  widespread  agree- 
ment, according  to  this  report,  that  health  and  hospitalization 
programs  and  old  age  pensions  were  desirable  for  farm  workers. 

.  235.  ,,  Boord,  K.  R.  Getting  and  keeping  the  .inexperienced  farmhand.  ,W.  Va. 
Farm  News  22(13,  i.e.,  H0:ll-12.  <June  19U. 

The  author  believed  that  in  19^  the  farmers  would  have  to  depend 
increasingly  upon  emergency  workers  to  help  carry  on  farm  produc- 
tion. Suggestions  are  .given  for  obtaining  such  labor  and  for  its 
training,  working,  and  living  conditions. 

236.  Bowden,  W,  Wartime  wages,  incomes  and  manpower  in  farming.  Monthly 
Labor  Rev.  58(l):15"2^.  Jan.  1$M. 

This  article  says  that  striking  developments  in  the  wartime  farm 
•labor -situation  had- included  a  rise  of  123  percent  in  wage  rates  in 
k   years,  transition  from  a  surplus  to  a  shortage  of  labor,  a  rise 
in  output  per  worker,  and  an  increase  in  farm  income.  Public 
policies  relating  to  farm  labor  are  outlined. 

Reprinted:  Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Serial 
R.  1610,  10  p.  Il9hhj 
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237.  Bramkamp,  L.  Draft  deferment  of  milkers  in  California.  Calif. 

Dairyman  32(2*0 :5,  9.  Dec,  27,  1952, 

Selective  Service  regulations  concerning  the  deferment  or  draft- 
ing of  farm  labor  are  explained  especially  for  dairymen  who  need  to 
hold  their  skilled  milkers „ 

238.  Brownlee,  0.  H.  New  problems  for  farm  labor.  Iowa  Agr.  45(2) :8. 

Kay  1946. 

The  author  say3  that  at  the  .end  of  World  War  II  we  had  fewer 
farms,  fewer  people  on  farms,  and  a  lower  quality  of  farm  labor 
than  before  the  war.  By  1950/  the  author  believed  we  might  be 
producing  on  4  million  farms  a  third  more  than  on  6  million  prewar 
farms.  The  changes  would  bring  problems  of  displaced  labor,  of 
alternative  employment,  and  of  training  youth  and  displaced  farm 
workers  for  nonfarm  jobs. 

239.  Bruner,  W.  L„,  Jr.,  and  Barlow,  F.  D.,  Jr.  Farm  labor'  Louisiana 

and  the  United  States.  La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeogr.  Cir.  95>  42  p. 
June  1949. 

A  general  survey  of  farm  labor  in  Louisiana  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  given  by  text,  tables,  and  charts. 

240.  Brunk,  M.  E.  Celery  harvesting  methods  in  Florida.  Fla.  Agr.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bull.  404,  32  p.  Nov.  1944. 

This  description  of  celery  harvesting  methods  includes  labor 
requirements,  and  organization  and  management  of  crews. 

241.  Burgess,  M,  C.  Day  nurseries  for  children  of  harvest  workers.  Ext. 

Ser.  Eev.  l4(7):101.  July  1943. 

According  to  this  article,  the  success  of  nursery  schools  set  up 
in  Merced  County,  Calif.,  in  1942  to  care  for  the  children  of 
women  volunteering  for  emergency  labor  in  harvests  would  result  in 
the  establishment  of  more  such  centers  in  1943. 

242.  Butler,  E.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  farm  labor.  In  Papers  presented 

at  annual  meeting  of  Texas  Agricultural  Workers'  Association, 
Jan.  11-12,  1944.  p.  51-54. 

The  author  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
farm  labor  should  be  good- -labor  would  be  scarcer  and  higher  priced 
mechanization  of  farms  would  increase  and  agriculture  would  be  more 
efficient.  He  thought  that  unionization  of  farm  labor  was  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

243.  California  State  Department  of  Education,  compiler.  Organization  of 

student  harvest  labor  and  standards  for  student  harvest  camps. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  State  Farm  Prod.  Counc,  May  1943.  45  p. 

The  manual  deals  with  recruiting  of  students  for  emergency  farm 
work,  and  with  their  camps.  Topics  include  applicable  laws  and  State 
standards,  operating  procedures,  training,  camp  selection,  facil- 
ities, operation,  and  handling  of  volunteer  workers. 

244.  Davis',  K.  S.  The  hired  man--a  vanishing  American.  M.  Y.  Times  i-feg. 

July  23,  1950,  p.  16,  34-35.  „  ,  ,   n 

This  report  shows  how  mechanization  of  and  changes  in  agricul- 
tural production,  especially  in  small-grain  areas,  had  displaced 
many  hired  farm  workers  and  others  in  the  farm  population.  The 
author  believed  that  the  close  personal  relationship  between  em- 
ploying farmers  and  their  "traditional"  hired  men  were  largely  gone. 
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2lf5.   Dawson,  H.  A.  The  disadvantaged.   Matl.  Sduc .  Assoc,  42(l):29-30 
Jan.   1953. 

How  and  why  "educational  and  other  social  opportunities  are  "be- 
low any  tolerable  standard  for  several  million  Americans,  including 
migrants  and  other  farmworkers,  is  sketched.  Constructive  action 
is  needed  from  local  to  national  levels. 

246.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Migratory  f arm  workers :  a  problem- in  migration  analysis, 

Rural  Social.   16(3) .-217-224.  Sept.  1951. 

The  annual  migration  of  agricultural  workers  should  "be  distin- 
guished from  the  permanent  migration.  The  author  believes  that 
causes  and  results  of  the  two  types  of  movement  differ.  The  volume 
of  agricultural  migration  and  the  characteristics  of  the  migrants 
are  discussed. 

247.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  and  Metzler,  W.  H'.  How  defense  affects  farm  manpower. 
....    Agr.  Situation  36(9):7«  Sept.  1952. 

The  authors  report  that  recent  surveys  tended  to  show  that  in 
dairy  regions  the  loss  in  farm  manpower  resulting  from  defense 
mobilization,  and  production  had  resulted  in  some  loss  of  produc- 
tion and  in  cotton  areas,  in'  increased  farm  mechanization. 

248.  Finkner,  A.  L.,  Margan,  J.  J.,  and  Monroe ,  R.  J.  Methods  of  esti- 

mating farm  employment  from  sample  data  in 'North  Carolina.  N.  C. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull.  75  /  35  p.  June  1943 . 

An  analysis  of  data  relating  to  employment  on  farms  revealed 
weaknesses,  according  to  this  report,  and  the  authors  suggested 
ways  and  means.eof  correcting  "bias. 

249.  Fisher.  I.  H.  The  harvest  labor  market  in  California.  Cambridge, 

Harvard  Uniy .  Press,  1953.  1?3  p. 

•  The  book  was  written  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  structureless 
California  harvest  labor  market  which  involves  large  amounts  of 
seasonal  labor.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  extensive 
operations  of  labor  contractors,  and  to  wage-fixing  by  employers' 
associations  and  by  the  Federal  Government.  Appendices  include 
farmer-labor  contractor  agreements,  and  a  proposed  farmer-labor 
union  contract..  •  ■ 

25C.   Fisher,  L.  H.  Harvest  labor  market  in  California.  Quart.  Journ. 
Econ.  65(4): 463-491.  Nov  •  1951. 

The  nature  of  the  California  harvest  labor  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  agricultural  labor  market  is  -outlined.  '  The  author  believes 
.  that  there  are  opportunities  for  improvement  in  utilization  of  the 
present  agricultural  labor  force  in  California. 

Reprinted:  California.  Univ.  Inst.  Indus.  Relations.  Reprint  34. 

251.  Fuller,  Varden . .  labor  market  competition  and  employment  manage- 
ment in  agriculture.  West.  Far  Econ.  Assoc.  Proc .  d  24(1951) 
24:33-42. 

According  to  this  article,  with  the  growth  of  large-scale  farm- 
ing and  the  use  of  more  businesslike  methods  in  agriculture,  the 
increasing  seasonality  of  employment,  and  substitution  of  contrac- 
tor-employee for  employer-employee  relations,  the  morale  and  the 
economic  and  social  status  of  farm  wage  workers  were  declining. 
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Farmers  were  demanding  and  obtaining  alien  contract  lat>or  to  match 
their  needs.  The  author  concluded  that  the  solution  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  required  improvement  in  farm  labor  practices  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  domestic  farm,  labor  supply, 

252.  Goldschmidt,  W,  R.  Small  business  and' the  community:  a  study  in 

Central  Valley  of  California  on  effects  of  scale  of  farm  operations. 
U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Special  Committee  to  Study  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business.  79th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  Report  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  28.  Com.  print  13.  lee.  23,  191*6.  139  pp. 

Two  California  towns  are  compared  in  this  study  with  respect  to 
the  economic  and  social  effects  upon  them  of  the  types  of  farming 
dominating  them- -one  by  large-scale  farming,  the  other  by  smaller 
family  farms.  Large-scale  farming  had  a  low  proportion  of  farm 
operators;  wage  labor,  much  of  it  migrant,  did  most  of  the  work. 
The  author  believes  that  family  type  farming  had  produced  the  more 
progressive  localities. 

253.  Baden,  C.  A.  Labor  for  19]i3.  East.  Fruit  Grower  6(l):5,  16,  18,  20, 

22,  2k.      Mar.  19^3. 

Labor  problems  and  their  solution  are  given  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  western  Virginia  orchardist,  who  believed  that  the  mainstay 
of  the  area  for  harvest  labor  was  mountain  people. 

25k,     Hancock,  C.  W.  iienniker's  plan  for  releasing  high  school  boys  for 
apple  picking.  Jour.  ft.  E,  Hort.  Soc.  7(1)  :23--25.  19^3. 

The  author  shows  how  a  school  released  all  boys  for  orchard 
work  but  retained  the  girls.  To  keep  the  girls  from  getting  ahead 
of  the  boys  in  regular  school  work,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
makeup  work  by  the  boys,  the  girls  were  given  special  work  not  in 
the  school's  usual  courses.   The  special  work  had  emphasis  on  war- 
time activities  in  home  and  community, 

255.  Hazelton,  H.  W. ,  and  Russell,  M.  Keeping  fit  for  farm  work,  Ind. 
•'•  Ext.  Serv.  Bull.  299,  12  pp.  Aug.  19^3. 

Text  and  drawings  show  ways  of  reducing  physical  effort  in 
performing  various  farm  and  household  tasks. 

2p6.  Henderson,  C.  J,  Labor-  an  undercurrent  of  Hawaiian  social  history. 
Social  Process  Hawaii  15:^-55.  1951. 

This  brief  history  of  the  development  of  labor  relations  in 
Hawaii,  particularly  on  plantations,  concludes-  with  notes  on 
current  labor  problems  in  the  islands. 

257.  Hendricks,  W,  A..  Farm  employment  levels  in  relation  to  supply  and 
demand  as  percent  of  normal.   Jour.  Amer.  Statist  Assoc.  42(238): 
271-281,  June  19k'J. 

The  u,  S.  department  of  Agriculture ' s  1918-45  series  of  data 
on  farm  labor  supply  and  demand  as  percentages  of  normal  are 
analyzed  in  their  relationship  to  data  available  on  -actual  em- 
ployment in  agriculture.  The  author  believed  that  the  series  had 
reflected  the  farm  labor  situation  quite  well. 
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258.  Hill;  Ge'.to".  Farm  labor:  problems  and. programs,  Agri»  Situation- 
29(2):llt-l6,  Feb/ 19^0 

ccordiiig  to  the  author,  more  men  not  essential  to  the  productive 
effort  would  be  taken  from  agriculture  by  the  C  elective  -"ervice. 
he  says  that  since  19^-0  the  farm  population  had  dropped  2  6  percent; 
and  hired  farm  labor,  3-3  percent^   Respite  this  loss,  and  its  re- 
•   placement  by  less  able  and  experienced  labor,  he  reports. that  pro- 
duction per  worker  had  increased  28  percent,  how  this  was  done  is 
sketched. 

259-  Hill,  G,  '/.  How  agricultural  trends  may  affect  the  farm  labor  situation. 
(V,rashington,  J.  f\  Ext.  Herv.  I'eb.  19^7.)  1^  pp. 

-•'.c cording  to  this  report,  the  number  of  farm  laborers  would  con- 
tinue to  drop,  and  farm  mechanization  to  increase.  Lumbers  of 
Migratory  farm  laborers,  might  increase,  The   author  believed  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  improvement  of  living,  working, 
and  social  conditions  for  farm  workers,  and  to  accomodations  for 
migrants  enroute;  and  that  the  valuable  wartime  functions  of  the 
U.-S;  department  of  Agriculture  relating  to  farm  workers  should  be  . 
continued  in  peacetime, 

260.  Hill,  G.  •■.',   /Jart-ims  and  postwar  farm  labor  in  the  Jest.   .'est.  ^arm 

i-con,  Assoc,  i*roo.  (l9+'+,)17 ? 110-125. 

Trends  loading  to  the   farm  labor  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
World  ,'ar  II  are  sketched,,  The  necessary  wartime  controls  of  farm 
labor,  recruitment  and  distribution,  and  wages  are  outlined.  The 
author  believed  that  postwar  prospects  pointed  to  lower  labor  demand, 
supply,  and  wage  rates,  to  continued  farmer -organized  handling  of 
labor  problems,  good  housing,  and  medical  care  for  labor;  and  re- 
search into  labor  needs  and  supplies  to  furnish  better  bases  for 
filling  needs „ 

261.  hopper,  K.  F„  Farm  labor  situation.  F.  Y.  State  Ilort.  c-oc.  ~;roc. 

96(1951-):  207 -211. 

Factors  expected  to  create  increased  farm  labor  demands,  and 
others  that  would  decrease  the  out-of -State  labor  supply  are  listed. 
Some  things  farmers  should  consider  in  meeting  their  labor  needs 
are  noted. 

262.  Howard,  J.  Solving  the  help  shortage.  Amer.  Fruit  Grower  72(6):  11, 

28.   June  1952. 

The  author  points  out  that  farmers  who  work  with  their  employ- 
ment services,  provide  adequate  labor  housing,  and  use  any  available 
source  of  labor  able  to  do  their  work,  have  much  les3  labor  trouble 
than  do  other  farmers. 

263.  Johnson,  D,  G„ ,  and  Fottenburg,  M.  C.    critical  analysis  of  farm 

employment  estimates,  Jour.  Amer.  Statis,  -ssnc.  46(25*0  :191-205. 
June  1951. 

Series  of  farm  employment  estimates  by  the  it,   7.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  analyzed. 
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264.  Johnson,  0.  E.  The  agricultural  labor  problem.  Mb.  Agr..  Expt..Sta. 

Bull.  563,  24  pp.  i.o.  1951. 

This  bulletin  shows  how  hired  farm  workers  are  being  displaced 
by  labor-saving  machines  and  operations.  The  author  points  out 
that  increasing  proportions  of  the  available  satisfactory  men  are 
married.  Problems  of  employment,  working,,  living,  and  wage  condi- 
tions are  discussed. 

265.  Johnson,  S.  E.,  Tetro,  R.  C,  and  Johnson/  N.  W.  Pseources  avail- 

able for  agricultural  production  in  19^3»  Jour.  Farm  Ec on.  25(l): 
65~83.  Feb.  1943.  •'"'•■ 

The  article  deals  with  'the  prospective  farm  labor  supply  in 
1943  in  the  face  of  draft  and  war-plant  competition  for  labor; 
and  with  problems  relating  to  farm  labor,  and  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  enough  workers. 

266.  Jones,  A,  S.   The  farm  labor  problem.  __Minn;„  State  Agr.  Soc.  Ann. 

Kpt,  1942:244-250.  /ft.  Paul.  ±9k3j 

I'aremers'  labor  problems  in  1942  in  Minnesota  are  discussed. 

267.  Jones,  P.  M,  Old  John  -  the  farm's  career  man.  N.  Y.  Times  Mag. 

Feb;  7,  1943,  PP.  17,  31. 

"Old  John  is  ....  one  of  a  kind  ....  now  scarcer  than  hen's 
teeth.'1  his  characteristics  and  duties  are  sketched.  The  author 
points  nut  that  his  kind  made" good  all-round  farmhands,  hard  to 
replace . 

Excerpted  (nearly  in  full):  P-   career  in  farming  --  the  hired 
man.  Eastern  Milk  Producer  19(4)  :3,  11;  Ma*.  1,  1943. 

268.  Kaufman,  J.  J.  Farm  labor  during  Worl  War  II.  Jour,  Farm  Econ. 

31  (1,  part  l):131-l42.  Feb.  194-9. 

The  author  examines  the  farm  labor  situation  before  World  War 
II,  the  methods  of  maintaining  the  wartime  labor  supplu,  and 
indicates  alternative  methods  that  could  have  been  used  to  obtain 
greater  production  of  food.  He  believes  that  greater  nobility  of 
labor  was  needed,  but  that  we  tended  to  "freeze"  it  and  to  main- 
tain barriers  to  its  movement.  Labor  was  poorly  distributed, 
according  to  this  report,  and  wages  were  regionally  unbalanced. 

269.  Kibbe,  P.  P.  Latin  Americans  in  Texas.  Albuquerque,  Univ.  N.  M. 

Press,  1946.  302  pp.   (inter -Americana  Studies  III.) 

The  historical  background  of  Latin  Americans  in  Mexico  and 
Texas  is  shown.   Their  serious  economic,  social,  and  civil  prob- 
lems in  the  State  are  outlined.   The  author  believed  that  the  task 
of  the  public  to  improve  matters  for  those  people  called  for 
democratic  and  Christian  action. 

270.  Knight,  P.  A.  Farm  labor  and  wages  in  New  tfork.  N.  Y,  State  Col. 

Agr.  Dept.  Agr,  Econ.  A.  E.  577,  77  PP.  July  1947. 

The  importance  of  hired'. labor  on  farms,  indicated  by  its  costs 
in  proportion  to  other  expenses,  and  by  its  part  in  the  farm  work- 
ing force,  is  noted.  In  1947  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  wages 
was  increasing.  Perquisites  are  evaluated  in  relation  to  total 
wage  payment.  Labor  problems  of  New  York  farmers  were  noted  and 
suggestions  made  for  solving  them. 
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.271.  Kolb,  J.  H.>  and  Brunner,  E.  deS.  A  study  of  rural  society.  Ed;  k, 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1952.  532  p.      .   .   ..'.,.. 

A  section  (pp.  9^-102)  deals  with  farm  labor.  Farm  labor  types 
and  some  characteristics  of  hired  farm  workers,  both  migratory  and 
nonmigratory  are  noted.  According  to  the  author  needs  for  hired 
farm  workers  were  decreasing.  The  low  farm  wage  rates,  and  their 
causes  and  effects  are  noted.  Some  attempts  had  been  made  to  im- 
prove conditions.  The  report  points  out  that  efforts  to  organize 

•  •  agricultural  labor  had  met  with  limited  success. 

272.  Labor  Research  Association.,  Labor  fact  book  9»  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Internatl .  Pubs . ,  19^9 .  191  p . 

This  number  of  a  biennial  series  covers  19^-7-^8,  with  a  few 
references  to  19^9-  Agricultural  workers  are  touched  upon  at 
various  points. 

Books  6,  7,  and  8,  published  in'  19^3,  19^5,  and  19k'J ,   respec- 
.  tively,  include  references  to  agricultural  labor  and  farmer-labor 
relations. 

273*  Lasbury,  R.  C,  Jr.  Farm  labor.  Proc.  Conn.  Dairymen's  League 

'   70(1951):  61-7.2  .'-■" 

The  farm  labor  situation  is  discussed,  with  references  to 
Selective  Service,  work  of  labor  advisory  boards,  importation  of 
labor  from  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies,  the  recruiting  of 
local  labor,  and  employment  of  conscientious  objectors  for  farm 
work. 

27^.  Lehr,  E.  L.  Improved  sanitation  for  labor.  Conn.  Health  Bull. 
61(10): 25^ -257.  Oct.  I9U7. 

The  author  says  that  healthful  working  conditions  on  large-scale 
farms  had  been  promoted  by  labor  and  health  officials.  Improvements 
had  been  obtained  in  water  supply,  toilet  facilities,  sanitation, 
and  housing. 

275-  McCord,  J.  E.  Farm  labor  in  Pennsylvania.  Pa.  State  Hort.  Assoc. 

•  News  21(1): 3-4,  6-10,  12-lU,  16-17..  Mar.  19^4. 

Happenings  in. the  farm  labor  field  in  Pennsylvania  in  19^3  are 
sketched. 

276.  McMillan,  R.  T.  The  farm  labor  situation  in  Southeastern  Oklahoma. 

Okla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Current  Farm  Econ.' 17(3) :80-87.  June  .Ijkk. 
The  author  points  out  that  Oklahoma  farms  had  lost  enough  men 
to  industry  and  the  Armed  Forces  to  force  up  labor  demand  and  wage 
rates.  Handicaps  to  full  employment  of  potentially  available 
workers,  and  reluctance  of  farmers  to  employ  Mexicans  or  prisoner s- 
of  war  are  noted.  Possible  adjustments  to  the  situation  are  suggested. 

277.  McWilliams,  C.  Brothers  under  the  skin.  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  19^3 • 

325  p..  . 

A  history  of  the  treatment  and  exploitation  of  minority  racial 
groups  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  is  given.  All  groups  con- 
sidered have  been  employed  as  agricultural  workers. 
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278.  Mann,  B.  R.  Soldiers  and  sailors  help  save  foods.  Canning  Trade 
•   66(9) :9.  .  Sept,  27,  19^3.  '  •   . 

This  report  shows  how' soldiers  worked  in  the  fields  and  canneries 
to  help  save  western  New  York  crops.  This  was  the  first  Army  unit 
to  work  thus  for  private  industry.  The  Governor : helped  get  this  aid. 

279.  Mayo,  S.  C.  Making  the  most  of  farm  labor.  Research  and  Farming  N. 

C,  Expt.  St a.  2(Prog,  Rpt.  l):8,  10.  Jan.  I9MK 

Study  in  North  Carolina  showed  ways  and  means  of  adjusting  farm 
labor  supplies  to  meet  changing  conditions  in  use  of  family  labor, 
farm-to-farm  cooperation,  and  utilization  of  village  and  town  labor. 

280.  Michigan  State  Employment  Service.  General  farm  jobs,  Michigan. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Employment  Security  Com.,  1951*  30  P«  (Occupational 
Guide  U6.) 

Information  relates  to  nonseasonal  farm  jobs  in  Michigan,  and 
their  working  and  living  conditions. 

281.  Morrison,  F.  L.  Ohio  farm  labor  situation.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  25(1): 

298-300.  Feb.  19^3.. 

According  .to  this  article,  in  19*+ 3  high  industrial  wage  rates 
and  armed  services  had  taken  labor  from  farms]  and  farmers  were 
using  fewer  regular  hands,  more  inexperienced  help,  and  more  machinery. 

282.  Morton,  G.  E.  Farm  wage  workers  in  Washington.  Univ.  Wash.  Pub. 

(Thesis  Ser.)8;l8.  June  I9M+. 

The  writer -notes  the  range  of  farm  wage  rates  prevailing  in  the 
'■    early  19^0,'s,  their  low  level;  the  need  of  shorter  working  hours, 
increased  pay,  social  protection;  lack  of  organizatipn;  labor  rest- 
iveness;  rapid  mechanisation  and  consequent  reduction  in  labor  needs. 

283.  Motheral,  J.  R.,  Metzler,  W.  H.,  and  Ducoff,  J,  J.  Labor  turnover  in 

cotton  production,  Texas  High  Plains,  1951.  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Prog.  Rpt.  1506,  k  p.  Nov.  13,  1952. 

Reasons  why  a  third , of  the  cotton  harvest  crews  left  farms  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  loss  of  family  and  regular  hired  labor 
are  summarized. 

2Qk.     Nystrom,  P.  E.   Agricultural  trends  and  their  relation  to  the  farm 
labor  situation.  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ext.  Serv., 
Feb.  19l*7.  5  p. 

How  population  movements  away  from  farms  were  aided  by  the  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  farm  workers  is  shown.  Their  higher  produc- 
tivity justified  higher  wages.  The  writer  believed  that  there  was 
bound  to  be  increasing  competition  for  labor. 

285.  Pine,  W.  H.  A  study  of  farm  labor  in  two  years  of  war.  Jour.  Farm 
Econ.  26(3) :563-565..  Aug.  19I&. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  hired  workers,  especially 
those  who  were  experienced,  had  decreased  in  number  and  that  wages 
had  risen.  The  author  points  out  that  advance  arrangements  for 
labor  are  important  to  farmers  in  obtaining  needed  labor. 
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300,  Shoemaker,  J.  H.  Labor  trends  in  Hawaii,  Monthly  Labor  Rev,  66(6): 

609-612,  June  1948. 

Following  World  War  II,  according  to  the  author,  unionization 
of  plantation  labor  proceeded  rapidly.  This,  and  a  strike  on 
sugar  plantations  in  1946,  he  says,  had  resulted  in  wage  increases, 
elimination  of  the  perquisite  system,  and  improvement  of  working 
conditions.  •  Economic  differences  between  groups  were  diminishing, 

301,  Shultis, -A.  Farming  in  California  for  the  -newcomer;  Berkeley, 

Calif,  Agr,  Expt,  Sta.v  Mar,  1945-   26  p.   . 

Advice  is  given  to  prospective  farm  workers  and  operators. 
Farm  working  and  living  conditions,  and  seasonal  labor  demands 
are  outlined, 

302,  Stryker,  3.  D.,  and  Hoff,  C.  B.  Foreign  agricultural  labor  program 

in  Michigan,  Jour-  Mich.  State  Med,  Soc,  4? (11 ): 1241=1242, 
Nov,  1948. 

The  organisation  and  operations  of  the  Midwestern  Agricultural 
-Torkersy  Health  Association  to  provide  medical  care  for  farm  work- 
ers transported  by  the  War  Food  Administration  during  World  War  II 
and  up  to  194c  are  outlined, 

303,  Swingle,  E.  B.  vjhat  about  farm  labor?  Mich.  Farmer  200(8); 205. 

Apr,  17,  1943- 

-  Efforts  to  recruit  for  1943  farm  labor  needs,  are  noted. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  successful  handling  of  emergency  labor* 

304,  Taylor,  C,  C,  and  others.  Rural  life  in  the  United  States.  New 

York,  Knopf t   1949 -  -549  p. 

Joint  authors:  L.  J.  Ducoff,  D.  Ensminger,  M.  J.  Hagood,  T.  W. 
Longmore,  W,   C.  McKain,  Jr.,  A.  F*  Raper,  ,E,  A.  Schuler. 

The  book  deals  with  '  all  important  structural  and  functional 
aspects  of  rural  society  .'....and  all  major  problems  of  rural  life.' 
The  chapter  on  farm  laborers  considers  the  composition  and  employ- 
ment of  these  hired  workers,  their  wage  rates  and  earnings,,  migra- 
tory farm  workers,  employer-employee  relationships,  and  prospects 
for  hired  farm  workers. 

305,  Taylor,  II .  C,  and  Taylor,  A.  D.  The  story  of  agricultural  economics 

in  the  United  States,  1840-1932,  Ames,  Iowa  State  Col.  Press,  1952, 
1121  p. 

This  history  of  the  development  and  application  of  research  in 
agricultural  economics  tells  of  the  origin  and  application  of  the 
concept  of  the  agricultural  ladder,  and  of  the  early  gathering  of 
data  and  other  information  relating  to  farm  laborers  and  their 
wage  rates „  Quotations  from  basic  writings  are  numerous, 

306,  Taylor,  Paul  S„  Effects  of  war  on  the  social  and  economic  status  of 

farm  laborers.  Rural  Socio!-.  8(2):-139^148.   June  1943. 

The  author  says  that  by  1943  war  had  reduced  the  number  of  farm 
laborers,  raised  wage  rates,  provided  fuller  employment,  induced 
recruiting  of  new.  types  of  labor,  and  brought  proposals  to  freeze 
labor.  The  vain  effort  to  induce  farmers  to  give  to  domestic 
labor  the  working  and  living  conditions  that  had  to  be  guaranteed 
to  imported  Mexican  workers  is  mentioned.  But  the  author  believed 
that  close  wartime  attention  to  working  and  living  conditions  for 

volunteer  workers  would  help  regular  workers  after  the  war. 
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307.  Taylor,  R. .*L.  -Farm' manpower.  'Editorial  Research  Rots.', (1951)1(13): 
'.'241-256.  •  Apr;  :#pl9&i.  ...  ••  :  ".--"..ov.-;     :., 
*    ■  This  report  says  in  1951  cur  farmers • are  asked  to  produce  record 

quantities  of  farm  -products  -at/a  •time  when  they  .faced  flow  of  work* 
ers  to  better  paying  industries,  and  draft  of  farm  .boys  into  the 
.  armed  services;,.  'Increased  mechanization *eri  farms  had  reduced  labor 
needs  somewhat,  but  had  created  demands  for  skilled  labor.   Possi- 
bilities of  supplementing  present  labor  forces  are  discussed, 

305.  Tetreau,  E. '&„  ...Labor  situation  in  the  Arizona  truck  crops  industry.. 
' -" '  -•'•''  Ariz,  Agr„  Expto-  S'ta»  Ilimeogru  Rpt0  60,  7  P«  ■  1944. 

Farm  labor  problems  and  their'  solutions  are  discussed. 

309.  Tormey,  J.  L.  ■  Sidelights  on  fam  • labor;  Shorthorn  World ,  28(17) :3. 
Nov.  25,  1943.  ■  •        •    >■   ■■'■■' 

The  1943  experiences  of  .farmers  ■  in  Dane  County,  wis.,  in  meet" 
ing>;their  farm  labor 'needs  included  harder  work  by  farm  families 
'and.  their  women?  and  employment  of  Jamaicans,-  soldiers,  college 
students,  businessmen  and  labor- from  areas  of  surplus*  :. 

3-10.   uV-o,  Bureau  of  'Agricultural'  'Economics.  The  effect  of  the. Central 
•  •'•- Valley1  project  on  the' agricultural  and  industrial' economy  and  on 
the  'social  character  of  California.  Berkeley,  liar*  1945 .   -41  p. 
--■■  ..-A- c'ommitte'e -report  includes  consideration  (pp.  xiii,  .97"111> 
'215^216) -"of  possible  effects'  of  the  Central  Valley  irrigation 
"•and  drainage- project  upon  California  agriculture, ....  Labor  on  Cal- 
ifornia farms  is  treated  historically,  economically,  and  with 
;:  '"  -'vsome  social  references.  ••'  Reference  is  made  to  migratory  labor. 

311b  U.  So  ''Bureau  of  Labor 'Statistics.  Handbook  of.,  labor  statistics. 
■Uo'S.-'Buro'  Labor  Stat  is.  ..Bull.  1016,  239  P»  -Washington,  D.  C* 
'■  -   1931.  ••  ■'■■■;      :-  ■>  '  ' 

*-'i '  :  Included  arc  data  on  hired,  farm  employment  and  payrolls,  farm, 
wage  rates,  estimated  farm -wage  payments,  cash  wage  rates,  index 
of  output  per  worker  (all  workers)  in  agriculture,  and  numbers 
••'■'■of  disabling  work  injuries -by  extent  of  disability,  usually  for." 
•-■'"'  -••  "1946-50-,  ; at  least.    ■    •'  ,   >. 

Previous  issue:  1947  edition. U.  S«  Bur*  Labor  Statis i  Bull, 
■  916'i---  221  p. -Washington,  B.C.  194S. 

312.  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   Occupational  outlook  handbook. 
• '  "U.  S.':Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Labor  Statis,  Bull.  940,  453- p.  -[1946.  ] 
■       ;  The' bulletin- is  intended  for  \ise  in  vocational' guidance  of 
''young  people  choosing  careers  and  seeking"  employments  Occupa- 
tions- are  described,  and  trends  'affecting  future  employment  in 
them  are  noted.  Major  agricultural  occupations  of  the  principal 
geographic  and  agricultural  regions  are  included.  Emphasis  is  on 
farm -operation,  but  there- are  references  to  training  required, 
and  to  types  of  labor  hiredt  .  ■    •-•  * 

Revised:   ccuoatio'nal  '-Outlook  Handbook,  1951  Ed,  U«  S.  Bur. 
Labor  Statis.  Bull.'  99S,  574  p.  "1951.    ■  '        '<■" 

313. '  U.  Sv  -Bureau'  o-f  -the  'Census.  Labor  force,  ■  employment y  and  .unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States,  1940-1946.-  •  U. .  S^-Bur*  Census  Labor 
-  Force  Eull.,"Ser»  F-50ii,No.^2,  5S  p.  [1947-  1  • 

Estimates  include i  (pp.  445~46)  numbers  of  agricultural  workers 
by  age  'and  ssex','~  by  months  from  Set."  9,  1943  to  Dec.  14,  1946. 
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31^.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Special 

Investigating  Subcommittee  No.  3*  Investigation  of  minimum  wages  and 
education  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands ,  Hearings,  8lst  Cong. 
1st  Sess.  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  75*  Nov.  16  and  later  dates,  19^9*  1950* 
210  p. 

Testimony  includes  references  to  agricultural  labor  conditions  and 
wages. 

315*  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Violations 

of  free  speech  and  rights  of  labor;  Employers'  associations  and  collec 
tive  bargaining  in  California.  Part  VIII.  Associated  Farmers  of 
California,  Inc.  —  Its  reorganization,  policies,  and  significance, 
1935-39*  Report  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  266,  74th  Cong,  extended  by  S. 
Res.  98  and  S.  Res.  22*f,  78th  Cong.  2nd  sess.  Rpt.  398,  Pt.  k,   p. 1129- 
164-0.  Washington,  19kk, 

The  report  discusses  employer  opposition  to  organization  of  farm 
workers  and  tells  how  it  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Associated 
Farmers,  and  shaped  its  policies  and  activities,  including  those  re- 
lating to  certain  strikes  in  1936-39* 

316.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Violations 
of  free  speech  and  rights  of  labor:  Employers'  associations  and 
collective  bargaining  in  California.  Part  V.  The  organization  of  re- 
sistance to  collective  bargaining  in  California,  1935-39*  Report, 
78th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  266  (74th.  Cong,  extended  by 
S.  Res.  98,  78th  Cong).  Senate  Rpt.  398,  part  1,  p.  699-787.  Washing- 
ton, 1943. 

Employer  opposition  to  labor  unionism,  shown  in  efforts  to  thwart 
nonagricultural  and  agricultural  labor  groups  by  the  organization  of 
the  Associated  Farmers,  is  cited.  This  the  committee  considered 
ostensibly  a  farmer-citizen  body  designed  to  obtain  public  sympathy, 
but  actually  one  financed  and  directed  by  business  interests  with 
little  sympathy  for  agriculture.  Their  interrelationships  are  traced, 
and  their  activities  narrated. 

317*  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Information.  Local  communitie 
meet  the  farm  labor  problem.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Off.  Inform.,  Food 
Inform.  19,  6  p.  June  [19^3]. 

Examples  of  ways  and  means  by  which  communities  in  17  States  met 
their  emergency  farm  labor  needs  are  given. 

318.  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Division  of  Occupational  Analysis.  Dictionary 
of  occupational  titles.  Washington,  Mar.  19^9.  2  vols,  15l8  +  7*+3  p. 

Planned  principally  for  use  by  U.  S.  Employment  Service  officials, 
the  dictionary  is  of  value  for  its  listing  and  definitions  of  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  occupations, 

319*  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Hired  farm  workers  in  the  United  States. 
Washington,  July  19^5*  10  p. 

The  outstanding  problems  of  hired  farm  laborers  are  noted,  and  some 
suggestions  are  given  for  solving  them. 

320.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Report  of  Labor  Utilization  Conference.  Wash- 
ington, Mar.  1951.  14  p. 

Suggestions  made  at  a  conference  of  State  and  Federal  officials  for 
use  of  State  Extension  Services  in  promoting  development  of  educational 
aids  to  improve  utilization  of  labor  on  farms  are  given.  The  report 
points  out  that  additional  research  related  to  many  topics  is  needed. 
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321.  Vass,  A.  Fo  Farm  labor  problem  serious  problem  for  Wyoming  during  19^3* 

Wyo,  Stockman-Farmer  1+9(1 )  a,  3*  Jan,  1943 . 

A  review  of  Wyoming ' s , farm  labor  situation  in  1943  is  followed  by 
data  for  use  in  estimating  labor  requirements  and  by  suggestions  of 
help  in  meeting  labor  needs, 

322.  Wilkinson,  H.  Ee  Sun  over  Cerro  Gordo*  Ames,  Iowa  State  Col.  Press, 

1952c  289  P° 

In  one  chapter  the  author  tells  of  hired  men  and  their  working  con- 
ditions on  an  Iowa  farm  in  the  early  1900' s. 

323°  Willianson,  Mo  N.,  Jr  =  and  Rogers,  R.  Ho  Cotton  production  practices  in 
the  High  Plains  area,  194"%  Tex,  Agr,  Expt,  StL  Misc.  Pub.  31,  14  P< 
Feb,  20,  1950, 

This  report  on  production  requirements  and  rates  on  small,  medium- 
sized,  and  large  cotton  farms  includes  information  on  farm  labor  supply 
and  needs,  and  wage  rates  for  specific  jobs  in  1947  • 

324.  Zeran,  F.  R.  Matching  men  and  farms «  U.  S.  Off.  Educ.  Vocational  Div. 

Bull.  229c  38  P<  1944.   (Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Series 
Wo.  12). 

The  bulletin  gives  information  zo   help  young  men  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  become  farm  operators e 

325.  BLS  study  of  Hawaiian  economy  is  presented  to  Congress,  Labor  Inform, 

Bull.  15(3):  10  -11.  Mar,  1948, 

A  special  report  covering  wages,  hours,  ard  industrial  relations 
since  1939  *s  summarized.  There  are  references  to  labor  unionization, 
plantation  wages,  farm  mechanization,  and  cost  of  living c 

326.  Ci  I.  C.  aids  farm  labor.  Econ.  Outlook  13(4) ;25-32,  Apr,  1,  1952. 

It  is  charged  that,  rather  than  make  handwork  attractive  to  domestic 
workers,  many  farmers  employ  foreign  labor  which  undercuts  and  dis- 
places domestic  labor  and  small  farmers.  The  article  points  oat  that 
farm  labor  should  be  given  the  legal  benefits  and  protection  afforded 
most  other  labor .  Points  in  a  program  for  improvement  are  noted, 

327.  The  Crop  Corps.  Consumer  Rpts.  9'(5)  :135rl3jS.  May  1944c 

This  report  says  that  4,000,000  more  farm  workers  are  needed  to 
produce  and  harvest  crops  in  1944;  the  U.  So  Crop  Corps  will  do  much 
recruiting,  According  to  this  article,  the  Women's  Land  Army  goal  is 
800,000,  Volunteers  get  prevailing  wage  rates,  but  they  cannot  expect 
to  earn  much  more  than  expenses  on  the  average.  An  appeal  is  made  for 
workers. 

328.  Factory  pay  draws  men.  Wallaces'  Farmer  77(11) s6.  June  7;  1952. 

This  article  says  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  industrial  wages 
have  attracted  more  men  from  farms  than  the  draft  for  the  armed  services 
has  taken. 

329.  Here  is  the  official  text  of  AFBF's  1953  policies  as  adopted  by  delegates. 

Amer.  Farm  Bur.  Federation's  Official  News  Letter  31(51) :l-8.  Dec,  22, 
1952. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  1952  annual  meeting  include  several  con- 
cerning farm  labor  recruiting  and  importation. 

(Resolutions  of  annual  meetings  in  previous  years  were  usually 
published  in  the  News  Letter  in  a  late  December  issue.) 
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330,  The  hired  man  that  was.  Your. Farm.-  l(5);38-UO.  Jan.  19*+3. 

According  to  this  article  the  type  of  man  who  can  he  given  all 
kinds  of  farm  jobs  for  low  pay  is  seldom  found  in  19^3°  Increased 
use  of  machinery  it  holds  partly  responsible  for  the  displacement  of 
hired  men. 

331,  Labor  in  the  South*  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  63(i0  ikSl-586,     Oct.  19^6 

The  article  deals  comprehensively  with  nonfarm  labor  supply;  income, 
wage  differentials,  living  costs ,  labor  legislation,  and  unionism,  witi 
notes  on  the  farm  labor  situation  in  19^6  as  it  affected  other  labor. 

332,  New  programs  for  farm  labor  statistics.  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  6k{2)'.   231- 

233.  Feb,  19V7 . 

The  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  So 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  gather  periodic  data  concerning  farm 
wage  rates,  working  hours,  characteristics,  and  perquisites  of  hired 
farm  labor  is  outlined* 

333 '     Peacetime  record  of -6  million  workers  harvest  bumper  crops. 
Labor  Inform.  Lull.  l6(l):6-7-.  Jan,  I9U9. 

This  article  ways  that  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  placed  5j>  raillio 
workers  in  farm  and  food  processing  jobs  in  19^8.  Lack  of  rural  hous- 
ing and  its  effect  on  the  movement  of  workers  to  farms  are  outlined. 
The  need  of  grants  by  the  Federal  government  to  States  through  which 
migratory  labor  passes  to  help  them  establish  health  and  medical  care 
programs  for  the  migrants  is  cited. 

334.  Salarios  y  condicion.es- -de  trabajc  en  k2   fincas  de  azucar  en  Puerto  Rico 
en  Abril  de  19^9.  Puerto  Rico  Buro  Labor  Statis.  Wage  Analysis  and 
Special  Studies  Sect.  Bol.  3,  num.  23,  8  p.  [19*5-9]. 

Wage  rates  and  general . wor king  conditions,  including  hours,  on 
sugar  plantations  in  April  19^9  are  reported. 

335'  Skilled  farm  help  an  essential  part  of  production  effort.  Amer.  Farm 
Bur,  Fed,  Official  News  Letter..  30(6)  :2,   k.     Feb.  5,  1951« 

Attention  is  called  to- the  neec?  for  keeping  skilled .  labor  on  farms 
to  maintain  production.  The  article  says  that  farm  population  is 
steadily  declining,  and  farm  operations  now  require  considerably  more 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  than  was  the  case  a  decade  ago. 

336.  Special  committee  for  farm  labor  lists  suggestions.  Amer.  Farm  Bur  Fed. 

Official  News  Letter  29(it):l-j  k.     Oct.  9,  1950. 

Recommendations  of  the  Special  Farm  Labor  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  relating  to  various  farm  labor  matters  are  summa- 
rized. 

337.  Verboten,  to  look  for  a  job.  New  Repub.  109(6)?  184,  Aug.  9,  19^3- 

This  article  indicates  that  in  19U3  despite  laws  ''freezing"  farm 
labor  to  their  home  counties,  and  despite  employer  and  police  efforts 
to  stop  them,  farm  workers  in  parts  of  the  South  were  leaving  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  law  preventing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  transferring  farm  workers  from  surplus  to  needy  areas 
is  cited. 
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338*  Anderson,  W.  A.  Rural  social  trends  in  New  York;  their  implications 
for  extension  activities.  N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Col*  Agr.  Misc.  Bull,  2, 
11  p.  May  I9U6. 

This  article  outlines  sweeping  recent  changes  in  rural  life,  possibly 
increasing  the  differences  between  farm  owners  and  the  farm  workers  who 
make  up  a  third  of  those  engaged  in  the  State's  agriculture.  The  author 
emphasizes  that  there  should  not  be  created  a  group  of  unhappy  farm 
workers,  especially  among  the  unskilled  and  low-income  workers.  He 
points  out  that  consequently  wages.,  housing,  health  conditions,  and 
social  security  for  laborers  had  become  important  in  Extension  pro- 
grams. 

339-  Brogger,  I-L  The  I9*+2  farm  labor  program  in  the  Wenatchee  and  Okanogan 
fruit  areas.  Wenatchee,  Wash,,  U.  S«  Dept*  Agr,,  Farm  Labor  Supply 
Coun.  Wenatchee  and  Okanogan  District,  19^3*   33  P« 

Development  of  a  program  to  mobilize  and  distribute  needed  labor 
in  the  Wenatchee  and  Okanogan  fruit  areas  in  Washington,  and  opera- 
tions under  it  are  outlined. 

3^-0.  Brown,  L.  H,   compiler.  Farm  labor:  report  to  growers'  and  processors' 
committee.  Washington,  U.  S.  Ext,  Serv.,  Divc  Field  Studies  and 
Training,  Apr.  1951'  11  P« 

The  farm  labor  problems  of  Michigan  in  1951  are  outlined,  with 
emphasis  on  effects  of  mobilization  for  war.  Current  and  suggested 
Michigan  State  College  extension  and  research  projects  relating  to 
labor  saving  and  increased  productivity  per  worker  are  listed. 

3*H.  Brut  on,  Philip  L.  Farm  labor  supply  for  \$\k.  Agr.  Situation  28(2)  t 
18-20,  Feb.  19UI*. 

In  V$W-\,    according  to  the  author  increased  food  production  and  the 
labor  to  effect  it  would  be  needed,  and  larger  mobile  forces  of  workers 
and  more  intensive  use  of  emergency  workers  would  be  necessary. 

Same 2  Calif,  Cult,  91(7): 171,  163, 

3-1-2.  Caldwell,  H.  B.  Farm  labor  outlook  in  North  Carolina.  Carolina  Coop. 
21(6); 5.  June  1943. 

Steps  taken  by  Government  agencies  to  help  recruit  needed  farm  labor 
are  outlined. 

3^3.  Crowley,  A.  B.  The  farm  labor  project.  Good  Earth  Mag,  1(2) ;I7,. 
Dec.  19^6* 

The  work  of  the  California  Extension  Service  in  supplying  farmers 
with  labor  during  World  War  II  is  outlined.  The  author  points  out 
that  quality  of  housing  was  a  deciding  factor  in  placing  and  holding 
labor . 

3^.  Davison,  R.  P.  Live  and  learn  with  the  farm  labor  problem.  Ext,  Serv. 
Rev.  15(3): 36.  Mar,  19J&. 

A  year's  experience  in  operating  the  emergency  farm  labor  program 
in  Vermont  indicated,  according  to  this  article,  the  need  of  a  better 
recruiting  job  in  cities,  closer  health  checkup,  training  for  recruited 
youth;  a  better  understanding  by  farmers  of  what  to  expect  from  youth- 
ful workers:  and  a  closer  estimate  of  farm  labor  needs. 
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3^5;  Douglas,  E.  Many  a  snag  in  farm  labor  program.  Ariz.  Farmer  22(l4):l. 
July  3,  19^3- 

According  to  this  article  the  State's  farm  labor  problem  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Extension  Service ->  The  operations  of  obtaining 
distributing  workers  are  outlined.,  The  author  concluded  that  to 
obtain  sufficient  labor,  it  was  necessary  that  farmers  cooperate. 

3^6.  Fit z Simmons.,  J.  R=  Iowa  farm  labor  program:  a  report  of  the  emergency 
farm  labor  project  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  19^3-19^7 • 
Ames,,  Iowa  Ext*  Gerv. ;  July  19^8.  [21p.] 

The  work  of  the  lows  Extension  Service  in  helping  farmers  meet 
labor  needs  during  World  War  II  and  through  19^7  is  reported. 

3^7*  Fowler,  H.  E.  Use  of  domestic  and  foreign  migratory  agricultural  workers 
Washington,  Exec.  Off,  of  the  President,  Office  Defense  Mobilization, 
Nov.  £9,  lp52-.  7  p„ 

This  report  lists  policies  and  programs  that  should  be  taken  to 
help  make  available  sufficient  migratory  agricultural  labor,  and  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  foreign  workers. 

3^3.  Fry,  J.  M,  Pennsylvania's  farm  labor  program  in  19^3*  Pa.  Vegetable 
Growers'  News  14(l)sl2-13.  Mar.  IQkk. 

The  operations  of  the  1943  farm  labor  program  in  Pennsylvania  are 
sketched,  as  are  lessons  learned. 

3^9  •  Hamman,  A.  J.  Trabadajores,  les  damos  la  bienvenida  a  Colorado. 
Colo.  Agr.  Ext,  Serv.  Ext.  Cir.  132  A,  12  p.  May  19^5. 

Welcomes  Mexican  contract  agricultural  laborers,  and  gives  general 
information  concerning  farm  work  in  Colorado  in  19^-5 >  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Extension  Service's  farm  labor  program  in  their  behalf. 

350.  Hurd,  T.  N.  Wartime  labor  program;  plans  and  policies  in  New  York 
are  discussed.  East.  Fruit  Grower  7(3) :10,  16-17;  20,  23,  29. 
May  1944. 

The  problems,  plans,  and  policies  of  farm  labor  officials  of  New 
York  State  for  1943  and  l$kk   are  outlined.  Some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  19^3  &re  sketched. 

351«  Hutchinson,  J.  R.   Farm  labor  plans  for  Virginia.  Va.  Agr.  Col.  Ext. 
Div.  News  25(7) :T.  May  19^3 > 

State  plans  for  supplying  farm  labor  in  19^-3  are  outlined. 

352.  Johnson,  0.  Recruiting  farm  labor.  Ky.  Farmers  Eome  Jour.  79v'8)«  2,  5» 
Aug.  1943. 

The  setup  of  the  Extension  Service  for  supplying  labor  to  Kentucky 
farmers  in  19^3  is  described*  Plea  was  made  for  emergency  workers. 

353«  Judy,  F,  0.  Annual  report  -  farm  placement  program  in  Virginia,  19^3 '• 
Richmond,  U.  S„  Employment  Serv,  [1$&4].  2j  p.  . 

The  farm  labor  situation  and  official  efforts  to  fill  needs  are 
narrated. 
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35^- •  Kemmerly,  C.E.,  Jr.  Louisiana  farmers  meet  the  labor  shortage.  La. 
Rural  E con .  6 (  3 ) :  6  -7 .  Aug .  I9I*** .  ' 

According  to  this  report,  numbers  .of  hired  farm  laborers  in  the 
State  had  dropped  50  percent  in  3  years . ,  The  State  program  to  handle 
labor  supply  is  outlined.  The  author  believed  that  farmers  were 
.  using  labor  more  efficiently. 

355.  King/  J.  J.  Mobilizing  underemployed  south- central  farmers  for  year- 
round  farm  labor  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Southwest.  Social  Sci.  Quart. 
.;  2k( Ik): 279-288.  Mar.  .19^ .   ■ -'.         • 

An  account  is  given  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  wartime 
program  of  transporting  underemployed  workers  to  areas  needing  them. 
The  author  notes  that  most  of  the  men  stayed  on  their  jobs,  and  were 
excellent  workers. 

356 •  Landis,  P.  H.  Internal  migration. by  subsidy.  Social  Forces  22(2): 
I83-I87.  Dec.  191*3.  .V 

This  report  shows  that  in  19^-2-1+3  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
moved  farm  workers  and  their  families  from  lab  or -.surplus  to  labor - 
shortage  areas  on  a  considerable  scale.  The, summary  of  the  author's 
observations  while  engaged  in  the  work  includes  plan  .of  operations, 
,    experiences,  difficulties,  and  results  of  the  program. 

357.  Landis,  P.  IL  Men  for  farms.  Survey  Graphic  32(6): 256-259,  270,  272. 

June  19U3. 

In  19^3  farmers  needed  help  to  harvest  crops.  Plans  for  Federal 
organization  to  meet  the  need  are  outlined. 

358.  Larin,  D.  To  improve  farm  labor  procurement  program.  Food  Packer 

30(5)  :l81i- 185.  Apr.  15,  19^9-     ;.  n   ■.,.;. 

The  purposes  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  its  program  to 
recruit  and  place  farm  labor  in  191*9. -.are  outlined.  The  need  for 
special  local,  efforts  to  recruit  necessary  workers  from  population 
groups  not  ordinarily  doing  farm  work>  and  to  assure  reasonable 
living  and  working  accomodations  for  outside  laborers  is  outlined. 

359.  Lathrop,  F.  W.  Meeting  the . farm  labor  shortage:  II.  Through  high 

school  Victory  Farm  Volunteers.  Occupations  21(9)  t.631..  May  191*3 . 

Gives  suggestions  for  the  careful  selection  and  training  necessary 
for  the  urban  youth  who  'would  join  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers.  The 
interest  of  many  such  young  people  in  country  life  is  noted. 

For  Part  I,  see  Item  1*05. 

360.  Louisiana  State  Employment  Service.  Louisiana  annual  farm  labor  report, 

19^8.  /Baton  Rouge ,19507  '  31p.  .  .-.  ■       ,; 

The  operations  of  the  .uouisiana  State  Employment  Service  in  re- 
cruiting and  distributing  needed,  agricultural  labor  in  I9I+8  are 
.,   outlined,  including  special  reference  to  particular  crops. 

361.  Louisiana  State  Employment  Service.  191*9  Louisiana  annual  farm  labor 

•  'report .  Baton  Rouge. 7*1950^/  2l*  p..  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  , , ,  •-.  r  ■  -<  •  ■ 

Outlines  the  191*9  "operations  of  the  Louisiana  State  Employment 
Service  in  recruiting  and  placing  hired  farm  labor ,;  especially  for 
harvest  work  in  specific  crops. 
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362.  Love,  A.  B.,  and  Gaston,  H.  P.  Michigan's  emergency  farm  labor,  1943- 

47 .  Mich.  Ext.  Serv.  Ext.  Bull.  288,  36  p.  Dec,  1947. 

The  work  of  the  Michigan  Emergency  Farm  Labor  Program  from  19^3 
to  19^7  is  reported. 

363.  McCord,  E.  J.  The  labor  problem:  experience  in  Pennsylvania,  1943; 

outlook  for  1944,  East.  Fruit  Grower  7(4) :6,  10,  12-13,  15,  18-19, 
21-22.  June  1944 . 

A  review  of  the  official  efforts  to  supply  needed  farm  labor  in 
19^3  is  followed  by  a  discussion -of  accomplishments.  From  various 
counties  there  are  notes  concerning  experiences,  and  suggestions 
for  best  handling  of  emergency  labor.. 

364.  Mangus,  A.  R.,  and  McNamara,  R.  L.  War  relocation  of  subsistence 

farmers.  In  Farm  Science  and  Practice,  p.  12.  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  659/197  p.  June  1945. 

According  to  this  report,  of  316  workers  transported  from  poor 
farms  in  eastern  Kentucky  to  Ohio  for  training  and  placement  as 
farm  laborers,  2l4  were  hired.  At  the  end  of  5  to  9  months  after 
the  beginning  of  their  employment  the  author  says  that  less  than 
half  remained  on  their  original  jobs  and  that  most  of  those  who 
left  returned  to  Kentucky  or  took  nonf arm  jobs .  The  study  shows 
that  the  relocation  to  new  areas  and  types  Of  farming  involved  per- 
sonal and  social  readjustments  which  were  made  most  easily  by  persons 
from  20  to  40  years  old  and  having  at  least  8  grades  of  schooling. 

365.  Maryland  Department  of  Employment  Security.  Employment  Service 

Division.  The  Maryland  farm  labor  program,  1948-1949 •  Baltimore 
/JL950?  32  pj7 

A  brief  history  of  the  work  of  the  Maryland  Employment  Service 
Division  and  cooperating  agencies  in  recruiting  seasonal  cannery 
and  farm  labor  is  given. 

366.  Maryland  Extension  Service.  Farm  labor  in  wartime:  a  report  of  the 

Maryland  emerg_ency_farm  labor  program,  1943-1947.  College  Park, 
Jan.  1948.  /31  v'j 

The  accomplishments  of  the  World  War  II  Maryland  emergency  farm 
labor  program  are  reported . 

367.  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission.  Farm  Placement  Section. 

Post  season  farm  labor  report.  Detroit,  1952.  32  p. 

This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  of  the 
Michigan  State  Employment  Service  for  1951. 

368.  Mitchell,  H.  L.  Farm-labor  crisis.  NewRepub.  108(l6):511.  Apr.  19, 

1*3. 

In  this  article  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers'  Union  criticized  pending  legislation  concerning  distribu- 
tion of  farm  workers  by  Federal  Government  agencies. 

369.  O'Brien,  H.  R.  Old  hands  tackle  new  jobs.  Country  Gent.  113(4) :10, 

41-42,  44.  Apr.  1943. 

Impressions  of  the  success  of  moving  farmers  from  submarginal 
mountain  farms  in  Kentucky  to  better  areas  in  Ohio  to  fill  farm 
labor  needs  are  given. 
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370.  Fighters  on  the  farm  front.  Oreg.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Ext.  Cir.  U92, 

19  p.  Jan.  19%. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  19^3 -U6  Oregon  Emergency  Farm  Labor 
Program  presented  in  narrative  form. 

371.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Emergency 

farm  labor  in  Pennsylvania.  State  College,  Apr.  l^kk.     12  p. 

Needs  for  emergency  farm  labor  in  19^,  and  the  official  program 
to  help  farmers  obtain  it  are  outlined. 

372.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The 

P_ennsylvania  farm  labor  program:  19^3  to  19^7.  State  College. 
/1948?_7  30  p. 

The  State  program  for  recruiting  and  placing  emergency  farm  labor 
from  19^3  through  19^7  are  outlined,  and  the  results  are  noted. 

373 •  Rasmussen,  W.  D.  A  history  of  the  emergency  farm  labor  supply  pro- 
gram, 19^3-^7.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Agr.  Monogr.  13,  298  p. 
•   Sept.  1951. 

The  history  of  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture program  to  help  farmers  obtain  needed  labor  during  World 
War  II  is  given.  Types  of  labor  considered  included  migratory  and 
nonmigr at ory,  foreign  and  domestic. 

37^.  Schlup,  L.  A.  Recruiting  the  land  army.  Nation's  Agr.  19(5):^,  18, 
19.  May  l$tk. 

The  goal  of  the  land  army  in  l$ikk  (k} 000, 000  men,  women,  and 
children)  is  noted.  The  author  said  that  in  that  year  boys,  girls, 
and  women  would  be  the  chief  sources  of  emergency  labor;  they  could 
do  many  farm  tasks  well.  The  year  before  there  were  600,000  women 
'  in  the  Women '  s  Land  Army . 

375.  Schwartz,  H.  Farm  labor  policy,  1942«43.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  25(3): 

.  69I-7OI.  Aug.  I9J+3 . 

The  farm  labor  situation  and  problem  had  been  given  much  attention 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  but  development  of  policy  had  been  slow.  Steps 
taken  are  sketched  and  criticized. 

376.  Shepley,  S.  R.  The  farm  manpower  problem.  Cornell  Countryman  ^l(7): 

3-k.     Apr.  19^3. 

A  review  of  developments  in  New  York's  wartime  farm  labor  program 
is  given.  Plans  for  further  action  by  Government  agencies  are  out- 
lined. 

377.  Spencer,  A.  P.  A  review  of  the  labor  situation.  Fla.  State  Hort. 

Soc.  Proc.  19^:67-72. 

Federal  laws  relating  to  supplying  emergency  farm  labor,  and  of 
official  activities  of  Florida  in  providing  farm  labor  are  summarized. 

378.  Teague,  C.  C.  Food  production  hindered  by  failure  to  grasp  its  import- 

ance in  war  effort  and  diversion  of  skilled  farm  labor.  Sunsweet 
Standard  26(8): 6-7,  11,  Jan.  19^3. 

According  to  th6  author  in  19^3  Government  labor  officials  appeared 
not  to  grasp  California  farm  labor  problems.  Official  labor  contracts 
for  importation  of  Mexican  labor  be  called  unworkable.  The  writer 
preferred  to  have  labor  recruited  in  Mexico  by  representatives  of  the 
Southwestern  States  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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379»  Texas  E:uployment  Commission.  Texas  farm  placement  service.  /.Austin? 
1952?__/  22  p. 

This  review  of  operations  in  1951  gives  information  on  agricultural 
requirements  for  labor,  and  on  methods  used  to  recruit  and  distribute 
farm  labor  in  Texas  and  to  other  States. 

380.  Texas  Extension  Service.  Farm  labor  program  in  Texas,  19^3-19^-7 • 

College  Station,  Nov.  I9I+7.  31  p. 

The  operations  of  the  Texas  Extension  Service  emergency  program 
to  help  supply  labor  to  farms  are  shown. 

381.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Program  Surveys  Division.  The 

labor  problem  as  seen  by  farm  operators.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Prog. 
Surv.  Div.  Study  A -3.  Rpt.  C-l*+,  15  p.  Feb.  12,  19^3. 

Views  of  farmers  in  a  Michigan  and  in  an  Ohio  county  concerning 
their  wartime  farm  labor  problems  are  summarized.  Many  are  skepti- 
cal of  the  effectiveness  of  government  efforts  to  secure  emergency 
farm  labor,  and  of  the  usefulness  of  such  labor. 

382.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Policy  on  employment  of  youth  under  18  years 

of  age.  Washington,  Feb,  19^3*  ^  P» 

The  policy  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  as  to  employment  of 
youth  Ik   to  18  years  of  age  is  stated.  Young  people  were  urged  to 
finish  their  education.  The  report  pointed  out  that  employment  in 
any  work,  -  agriculture  included,  -  must  have  proper  safeguards  of 
health  and  welfare. 

383.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Farm  labor.  Hear- 

ings, 82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  2955  and  H.  R.  30U8.  March  8, 
9,  12,  and  Ik,   1951.  Washington,  1951.  200  p. 

Testimony  related  to  the  supplying  of  needed  farm  labor,  particu- 
larly of  aliens,  at  harvesttime. 

384.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Subcommittee  on 

Deficiencies.  Farm  labor  program,  19^3  •  Hearings,  78th  Cong.,  1st 
session,  Feb.  17  and  later  dates,  19^3>  on  appropriation  for  the  farm 
labor  program,  calendar  year,  19^-3.  Washington,  19^3.  220  p. 

Testimony  covers  a  wide  range  of  proposals  for  Federal  Government 
operations  in  recruiting,  training,  and  placing  of  emergency  farm 
labor.  Specimens  of  employment  agreements  and  that  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  concerning  importation  of  labor  are  shown. 

385.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Subcommittee  on 

Deficiency  Appropriations.  Farm  labor  program,  19^4.  Hearings, 
78th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Nov.  18  and  later  dates,  19*1-3.  Washington, 
19^3.  306  p. 

Testimony  related  to  the  operations  of  the  Federal  farm  labor 
program  in  19^3  and  plans  for  its  extension  in  l^kk. 

386.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Farm 

labor  program.  Hearings  on  S.  9^9,  S.  98^,  and  S.  llOo,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  Mar.  13-16,  1951.  Washington,  1951,  188  p. 

Testimony  relates  to  the  problems  of  supplying  farmers  with  neces- 
sary workers,  particularly  aliens,  at  harvesttime. 
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38?.  U.  S.  Congress.-  Senate.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
r  .:,.;.       Permanent  farm  labor  program.  Hearings,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  S.  133^.  June  17"19,' 19^7.  Washington, . 19^7 .  170  p. 

Testimony  pertained  to  a  "bill  to  ena"ble  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
.  *      culture  to  operate  a  cooperative  program  of  farm  labor  information 
service;  to  facilitate  movement  of  migratory-  labor;  and  to  allow 
for- importation  of  farm  labor  when  domestic  labor  is  scarce. 

388.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Farm  labor 

program,  I9V3.  Hearings,  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  J.  Res.  96, 
a  joint  resolution  making  an  appropriation  to  assist  in  providing 
a  supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor  for  the  calendar  year  19^3, 
March  22  and  later  dates,  19^3.  Washington,  19^3.  283  p. 

Testimony  covered  a  wide  range  of  proposals  for  filling  emergency 
needs  for  farm  labor.  The  international  agreement  of  March  16,  19^-3  > 
for  importation  of  Bahamans,  and  the  contracts  between  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  with  the  workers,  and  with  their  employers 
are  given. 

389.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Farm  labor 

program,  19^4-.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee,  78th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  on  H.  J.  Res.  208,  Jan.  14-20,  19M+.  Washington,  19UU. 
.  210  p. 

Testimony  given  concerning  Federal  Government  distribution  of 
farm  labor  in  ISkh   relates  to  regional 'labor  needs,  and  to  foreign 
.     .workers.  ,,"'': 

390.  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.   Office  of  Information.  Government's 

farm  labor  program.  U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Off.  Inform.  Food  Inform.  1, 
12  p.  May  19^3 .. 

The  objectives,  of  the  Federal  Government's  wartime  farm  labor 
program  are  started>  and  possible  sources"  of  labor  are  suggested. 

391.  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.  War  Food  Administration.  Final 

report  of  the  War  Food  Administrator,  19^5.  Washington,  19^-5.   39  p. 
A  part  of  the  report  outlines  the  19kk-k^   farm  labor  situation 
.  and  the  official  operations  to  provide  farmers  sufficient  domestic 
and  .foreign  labor.  Housing  and  wage  rate  stabilization  are  also 
considered. 

392.  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  War  Food  Administration.  Recruit- 

ment ,,  transportation,  training,  and  placement  of  interstate  year- 
round  agricultural  workers.  IJ.  S,  Dept.  Agr.  Serv.  E.  F.  L,  Cir.  6 
(rev.),  3  p.  June  19^3. 
■  ,   Topics  include  determination  of  need  and  supply  cf  labor,  recruit- 
ment, transportation,  training  of  workers,  and  the  duties  of  Exten- 
sion Service  workers  in  these  respects. 

393.  .U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  War'Manpower  Commission.  Office  of 

War  Information.  Bureau  of  Campaigns.  U.  S.  Government  campaign  to 
promote  the  recruitment  of  farm  labor  and  food  processing  labor  for 
peak  season  needs.  Washington,  19^3.   6  p. 

The  general  labor  situation  in  I9U3  is  outlined.  As  to  Agri- 
culture, it  was  necessary  to  hold  labor;  transport  it  from  surplus  to 
shortage  areas;  and  to  use  it  efficiently.  New  workers  would  have 
to  be  found,  trained,  and  placed.  Suggestions  are  made  for  campaign 
appeals.  Department  of  Agriculture  functions  in  labor  recruiting 
are  outlined. 

m 
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39^i   tJ.  S.  Dept.  Labor.  Defense  Manpower  Administration,  Progress- report 
on  action  taken  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor. 
Washington,  Feb.  12,  1953.  26  p. 

Those  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Migratory 
Labor  accepted  for  action  by  the  Federal  Government  are  listed. 
Actions  taken  are  summarized,  and  those  anticipated  in  the  near 
future  aye  indicated. 

395.  U.  S.  Extension  Service. '"  Extension  farm  labor  program,  19^3~19^7. 
Washington,  19^3-^8.  2U  vols, 

This  series  of  2k   typed  reports  and  acrapbook  collections  out- 
lines the'  purposes,  organization,  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government's  emergency  program  to  recruit  and  place  farm  labor 
during  World  War  II  and  two  later  years. 

The  series  are  filed  only  at  Washington,  D.  C.  by  the  following  agencies: 
National  Archives,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Library,  Library 
of  Congress,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  U,  S.  Extension  Service. 
Series  and  volume  numbers  are  those  assigned  to  its  copies  by  the 
Library,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  series  consists,  six  sets' of  volumes,  as  follows: 

Lo.  1.  (Vols..  1-3).  Organization  and  administration,  19^3_1+7. 
No.  2. (Vols.  1-5).  Recruiting  and  placing  farm  labor,  19^3"^7. 
No.  3. (Vols.  1-3).  Labor  utilization,  19^3-^7.' 
No.  14-.  (Vols.  1-2).  Women's  Land  Army,  19^3-^5. 
No.  5. (Vols.  1-U).  Victory  Farm  Volunteers,  19^3-^7. 
No.  6. (Vols.  1-7).   Information  Program,  19^3-^7.' 
Contents  of  the  series: 

No.  l,(Vols,  1-3).   Organization  and  Administration'. 

(Vol.1).  Activities  report:  problems;  development  of 
program;  relations  with  land  grant  colleges  and  other 
agencies. 
(Vols.  2-3).  Weekly  letters  from  Deputy  Director  of 
Extension  to  State  Extension  Directors;  related 
materials. 
No.  2. (Vols.  1-5).  Recruitment  and  Placement  Division. 
(Vols.  1-2).  Operations  of  the  Division. 
(Vol.  3).  Forms  used  in  operations;  letters  from 

Division  heads  to  State  Supervisors  of  Labor. 
(Vol.  k).     Circulars  and  supplemental  materials  for 

Federal  and  State  administrative  use. 
(Vol.  5).  News  letters  to  State  Supervisors  of  Labor 
concerning  Atlantic  Coast  Migratory  labor;  materials 
concerning  midwestern  wheat  harvest  labor,  and  west- 
ern jobs  for  migratory  labor. 
No.  3. (Vols.  1-3).  Labor  Utilization  Division. 

(Vol.  1).  activities  report;  exhibits  relating  to 

training  and  effective  utilization  of  labor.  * 
(Vol.  2).  '  Materials  for  program  support,  training,  and 

effective  utilization  of  labor.   (Supplements  Vol.  l). 
(Vol.  3).  Labor  housing  plans. 
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I- o .  k .  ( Vols .  1  -2 ) .  Women '  s  Land  Army . 

(Vol.  1).  Activities  report  of  the  movement  to  recruit 

and  make  available  women  for  emergency  farm  work. 
(Vol.  2).  Circular  letters  from  "Washington  to  State 

'.'omen's  Land  '\rmy  Supervisors,  information  circulars, 

bulletins. 
i.o.  5<(Vols.  1-k).     Victory  Farm  Volunteers  livision. 

(Vol.  l).  levelopment  of  the  VFV  program  and  its 

activities,  19^3*^5. 
(Vol.  2).  Activities,  1946-47. 
(Vol.  3).  Collection  of  program  aid  materials. 

(Supplements  Vol3.  1-2). 
(Vol.  4).  Collection  of  circular  letters,  and  of 

"Victory  1' arm  Volunteers";  VFV  Handbook;  "Victory 

Farm  Volunteers  Lo  Good  itork."  (Supplements  Vols.  1-2) 
Ho. 6. (Vols.  1-7).  Information  I ivision. 

(Vol.  l).  activities  of  the  Division;  overall  program 

support  materials. 
(Vols.  2-3).   Objectives  of  the  Division;  Federal 

publicity  materials. 
(Vol.  4).  Publicity  materials,  1943-44. 
(Vol.  5).  Publicity  materials,  19*1-5. 
(Vol.  6).  State  publicity  materials,  1946. 
(Vol.  7).   Objectives  of  1947  program;  publicity 

materials . 

396.  '£.   S.  intension  Service.  Functions  of  state  agricultural  extension 

services  under  Title  I,  Section  2,  the  Farm  Labor  c  upply  Act.   u.  S. 
Dept.  .gr.  Dxt,  Serv.  S.F.L.  Cir.  1,  rev.,  14  p.  May  1,  1945. 

The  duties  of  State  agricultural  extension  Services  in  recruit- 
ing and  distributing  emergency  farm  laborers  are  stated. 

Same:  revised  Aug.  1,  1944. 

Similar:  Farm  labor  supply  functions  of  State.  12  p.  Agri- 
cultural xtension  Services,  i-Jay  8,  1943,  14  p. 

397.  J.  '"•  •  Extension  ^"ervice.   Outline  of  plan  to  assist  the  movement  of 

Atlantic  Coast  migratory  farm  workers.   '7.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ext. 
Serv.  r-.F.L.  Cir.  32,  3  p.  War,  1946. 

Official  Extension  -  ervice  plans  for  guiding  the  movement  of 
Atlantic  Coast  migratory  agricultural  laborers  in  1946  are  out- 
lined. 

398.  J.  S.  Fxtension  'ervice.  Procedure  for  movement  of  interstate 

workers  at  government  expense,  U,  s,  Dept.  Agr.  Sxt.  Serv.  E.F.L. 
Cir.  24,  6  p.  :&r.  1945. 

General  directions  are  given  for  recruiting  and  transporting 
domestic  agricultural  laborers  to  areas  of  need  by  State  or  lederal 
extension  services,  and  for  their  return  home. 

399.  J.  S.  extension  Service,  and  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

Labor  Branch.  Report  on  regional  farm  labor  conferences. 
'.Washington,  1947.  n.p. 

Addresses  delivered  deal  with  the  1947  farm  labor  program,  trends 
in  agriculture  and  the  labor  situation,  labor  management,  mechani- 
zation and  use  of  better  working  methods  to  reduce  labor  needs, 
migratory  labor  in  the  Northeast,  and  youth  and  women  as  farm 
workers . 
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1+00.  U.  S.  Farm  Security  Administration.  Farm  labor  in  the  Pacific  North - 
.west*  .;  Portland  y   Oreg,,.  Region  XI,  Labor.  Div.,  July  19^3*  25  p. 

This  is  "an  evaluation  of  the  present  farm  labor  program  and  the 
farm  labor  outlook"  in  Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  report  points  out  that 
since  19*+2,  prior  labor  surplus  had  changed  to  shortage.  Plans  to 
overcome  this  are  outlined;  some  of  the  results  are  noted. 

1+01.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  Services  for 

children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers:  a  report  of  a  seminar, 
October  28  and  29,  1952.  Washington,  Fed.  Security  Agency,  Children's 
Bur.,  Jan.  1953.  77  p. 

The  way  of  life  of  migrant  children  "both  aggravate  their  human 
needs  and  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  realizing  the  privi- 
leges and  satisfactions  of  citizenship."  The  seminar  was  held  to 
find  new  ways  of  working  toward  a  better  life  for  such  children. 
The  work  and  suggestions  of  the  seminar  are  reported.  There  are 
summaries  of  the  activities  for  children  by  various  nonofficial  and 
government  organizations. 

1+02.   U.  S.  National  Archives.   Handbook  of  the  Federal  World  War  agencies 
and  their  records,  -1917-21.  Washington,  191+3.   666  p. 

The  Federal  agencies  taking  part  in  the  operations  of  World  War  I 
are  listed,  and  their  official  histories  in  that  relation  are  sketched. 
The  location  and  content  of  their  available  official  files  are  indi- 
cated, including  those  relating  to  agricultural  labor. 

I+03.  U.  S.  Office  of  War  Information.  War  Manpower  Commission  acts  to 

stabilize  labor  on  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  farms.  Washington, 
Oct.  28,  191*2.   3  p. 

This  press  release  announces  the  general  terms  of  a  program  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  labor  on  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  farms,  and  to  maintain  production  on  them. 

kOk,     Wilcox,  W.  W.  Wartime  use  of  manpower  on  farms.   Jour.  Farm  Econ. 
28(3):  723-7^1.  Aug.  1&6. 

The  history  of  wartime  measures  to  defer  and  control  domestic 
farm  workers,  to  secure  their  distribution  as  needed,  and  to  import 
alien  emergency  farm  workers  is  sketched.  The  report  says  that  from 
19 1+0  to  I9I+I+  the  number  of  farm  workers  declined  6  percent,  output 
per  worker  rose  28  percent,  and  farm  wages  trebled. 

1+05.   Wilson,  M.  L.   Meeting  the  farm  labor  shortage:  I.   Through  U.  S. 
Crop  Corps.   Occupations  21(9) :627~630.   May  19U3. 

The  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps  to  recruit  adults,  women,  and 
youth  to  help  farmers  is  outlined.   Main  emphasis  was  to  be  on  local 
recruiting  and  training.   The  county  agent  with  the  Extension  Service 
was  charged  with  major  functions-  in  recruiting  and  placing  emergency 
farm  labor.  Training  recruits  would  be  a  major  and  vital  part  of 
the  task. 
For  Part  II,  see  Item  359. 
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k-06.     As  we;  reap,  so  shall  we  eat.  Consumers'  Guide  9(5): 1^-15 •  Apr.  19^3  • 
■'  .*;■   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ' s  efforts  to  mobilize 

.3,500.000  land  workers  in  a  U.  S.  Crop  Corps,  with  the  help  of  other 
organizations,  are  noted.  Although  farmers  are  often  skeptical  of 
the  worth  of  inexperienced  labor,  this  report  claims  that  it  had 
proved  its  value. 

407-.  Back  to  tortillas.  Commonweal  37(2*0: 579-580.  Apr.  2,  19^3. 

■This  article  says  that  legislation  pending  concerning  Federal 
.-  Government  transportation  of  farm  workers  to  relieve  shortages  in 
19^3  was  a  setback  to  efforts  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
to  improve  conditions  for  hired  farm  workers  and  ensured  continua- 
tion of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  in  the  South. 

403.  California's  labor  program.  Calif.  Cult  .■  9l(7)  :178.  Apr.  1,  I9M1-. 
The  State's  19^+  program  for  supplying  needed  farm  labor  is 
outlined.  Concern  is  expressed  about  the  drafting  of  key  men,  par- 
ticularly machine  operators. 

409.  Camping  and  wartime  agriculture.  Camping  Mag,  15(2):2-7.  Feb.  19^3« 
A  symposium  states  briefly  the  functions  of  certain  Federal 
agencies  in  recruiting,  training,  and  placing  youth  as  emergency 
farm  laborers.  Youthful  campers  were  urged  to  offer  their  services. 

**10.  Extending  peonage.  Commonweal  39(l6):388.  Feb.  h,   19¥)-. 

Legislation  both  existing  and  pending  in  19^  for  Federal  trans- 
portation cf  agricultural  labor  from  areas  of  surplus  to  others 
needing  it,  is  criticized  by  this  editorial. 

1+11,  Farm  labor  organization.  Market  Growers  Jour.  72(6)  :l67,  175.,  177. 
June  19^3. 

This  article  summarizes  the  farm  labor  supply  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  19^3. 

1*12.  Farm  labor  program  -  a  ^-year  report  from  the  S.  D.  Extension  Service. 
Dakota  Farmer  67(8) :8.  Apr.  19,  19*1-7. 

The  efforts  of  the  South  Dakota  Extension  Service  in  I9U3 -*i-6  to 
help  farmers  obtain  needed  labor  are  summarized.  The  program  for 
19*1-7  is  outlined. 

U13.  Full  steam  ahead  on  farm  labor  program.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l*j-(5):65. 
May  19V3. 

The  U.  S.  Extension  Service  had  the  task  of  developing  into  a 
broad  national  effort  the  emergency  farm  labor  program.  This  in- 
cluded the  recruiting  of  workers  and  a  campaign  to  increase  labor 
efficiency. •         ■  • 

klk.     Launch  5 -point  program  to  aid  farm  labor  pool.  '111.  Agr.  Assoc.  Record 
21(3):  10.  Mar.  19*1-3. 

Analyses  the  Illinois  program  to  recruit,  train,  and  place  emer- 
gency farm  workers. 

*H5.  Mobilizing  3,500,000  farmworkers.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l*+(3):33.  Mar.  19*1-3. 
An  early  plan  for  recruiting  emergency  farm  labor  in  I9U3  is  out- 
lined. The  Extension  Service  was  to  recruit  local  labor,  and  County 
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Agents  were  to  place  it.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  was  to 
transport  domestic  workers  to  counties  short  of  labor,  and  to 
operate  housing  centers  for  them.  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
would  recruit  farm  labor  in  cities  and  towns  outside  agricultural 
areas. 

kl6.     The  1952  farm  labor  program.  Labor  Inform.  Bull.  19(5) :6-7.  May  1952. 
The  plans  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  recruit- 
ing and  distributing  seasonal  labor  to  farms  in  1952  are  outlined; 
they  include  certain  improvements  for  better  utilization  of  domestic 
labor  and  for  safeguarding  its  employment  standards. 

kYJ .     State  farm  labor  programs.  Employment  Security  Rev.  17(3)^5-33- 
Mar.  1950. 

Nearly  all  of  the  issue  is  devoted  to  this  general  topic.  The 
articles  discuss  labor  recruiting  and  housing  of  agricultural 
laborers,  migrants,  and  the  effect  of  mechanization  upon  farm  workers. 

klQ.     U.  S.  E.  S.  launches  expanded  farm  labor  recruitment  program.  Labor 
Inform.  Bull.  15(l):10-ll.  Jan.  I9I+8. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  affiliated  State 
employment  services  began  an  expanded  farm  labor  program  on  Jan.  1, 
19^8 ,  when  the  emergency  farm  labor  supply  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ended.  The  new  program  is  outlined. 

kl$.     Union  labor's  views  on  Mexican  Nationals.  Calif.  Farmer  198(7) :3^6. 
Apr.  k,   1953. 

The  writer  calls  impractical  recommendations  concerning  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor  for  farm  work;  he  believes  they  were  made  in 
ignorance  of  agricultural  problems. 

^20.  Various  schemes  for  recruiting  farm  labor  now  being  announced.  Farm 
and  Dairy  29(lkL):l,  10-11.  June  11,  19^3. 

The  duties  of  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service  in  helping  farmers  to 
obtain  workers  are  outlined.  The  program  includes  training  boys 
for  farm  work,  and  recruiting  a  woman's  land  army. 

k21.     Wanted:  four  million  helpers.  Consumers'  Guide  ll(U):3-5.  APr«  19^5. 
Federal- state  cooperation  in  filling  needs  for  emergency  farm 
labor  in  19^5  is  outlined .  The  article  concludes  that  local  action 
was  equally  or  more  important , 


HISTORICAL 

422.  Brunner,  E.  deS.  Case  studies  of  family  farms.  New  York,  Columbia 
Univ.,  Seminar  on  Rural  Life  Qgk^J,     22  p. 

This  summary  of  studies  of  farms  that  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
single  families  for  three  or  four  generations  shows  developments 
through  successive  generations.  Topics  include  labor  requirements, 
aad  use  of  hired  labor. 
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4?3o  Davie,  M.  R.  Negroes  in. American  Society,  New  York,  ?-fcGraw*H5 11 
(1949)  542  p. ' 

The  book  is  designed  as  a  textbook,  of  factual,  scientific 
analysis.  It  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  importation 
of  slaves  into  this  country,'  and  considers  economic  and  social 
problems  up  to  date.  There  are  frequent  references  to  Negroes 
engaged  in  agriculture „ 

424*  Easterby,  J.  II.,  ed.  The  South  Carolina  rice  plantation.  Chicago, 
Univ.  Chicago  Press,  1945.  478  p. 

Papers  from  a  plantation  give  glimpses  of   rice  plantation  life 
and  labor,  in  the  Georgetown  district  of  South  Carolina,  1810-68 , 

425.  Fletcher,  A.'.W.  Pennsylvania  agriculture  and  country  life,  1640-1840. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Hist,  and  Husetim  Com.,  1950.  605  p« 

This  comprehensive  economic  and  social  history  and  description 
of  Pennsylvania  agricultural  and  rural  life  has  chapters  concern- 
ing types  of  farm  population  groups,  hired  and  other  labor,  and 
family  and  community  .life. 

4260  Frazier,  E.  F.  The  Negro  in  the  United  States.  Mew  York,  Macmillan, 
1949.   ?6?  Po 

The  study  -•  is  concerned,'* with  the  emergence  of  the  Negro  as  a 
minority  group  and  his  gradual  intergration  into  American  life.5 
It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  slave  trade,  and  follows  through 
the  slavery  and  later  periods.   Past  and  present  problems  of 
adjustment,  and  prospects  for  intergration  pf  Negroes  are  con- 
sidered. There  are  some  references  to  Negroes  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 

427»  Fuller,  V.  Some  historical  notes  on  the  development  of  large-scale 
farming  in  California.  In  The  people>  the  land  and  the  church  in 
the  rural  vest.   Chicago,  Farm  Foundation  (1943 )» 

A  section  (pp.  45~55)  deals  largely. with  the  history  of  farm 
labor  as  affected  by  the  land  tenure  and  large-scale  farming  of 
California.  Economic  aspects  are  touched  upon. 

428.  Goldschmidt,  P.  As  you  sow.  New  York,  Har court,  Brace,  1947 •   288  p. 

This  is  a  sociologist's  account  of  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity of  Wasco,  Kern  County,  Calif.,  an  agricultural  center  in 
which  there  is  considerable  large-scale  farming.  The  people  are 
Americans ,  Mexicans,  and  Negroes.  The  economic  and  social  re- 
lationships of  these  groups  are  detailed „  There  are  references 
to  farm  labor a 

429.  Jordan,  P.  T.  Hugh  Davis  and  his  Alabama  plantation.  University, 


Univ.  Ala.  Press,  1948.  177 


j« 


Detailed  records  are  the  basis  of  this  account  of  life  on  an 
Alabama  plantation  from  about  1848~65°  Topics  include  the  social 
and  economic  setting,  the  purchase  and  care  of  slaves,  and  condi- 
tions during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  Par. 
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U30.  McCauley,  J.  E.  A  stove-up  cowboy's  story.  Austin,  Tex,  Folklore 
Coc,  191+3.  72  p. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  cowboy  who  worked  in  the  South- 
west in  the  1880's.  1890's,  and  early  1900's.  It  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  rough  and  ready  life  of  the-  ranching  era. 

431.  Postell,  W.  D.   The  health  of  slaves  on  Southern  plantations.  Baton 

Rouge,  La.  State  Univ.  Press  (1951).  231  p.  (La.  State  Univ.  Studies. 
Social  Sci.  Ser.  l) 

From  extensive  research  of  records  and  publications  of  slavery 
days  in  the  South  is  drawn  an  account  of  the  general  features  of 
plantation  life,  work,  living  conditions,  housing,  and  medical 
care  as  related  to  slaves.  Bibliography. 

^32.  Postell,  W,  D.  A  review  of  slave  care  on  Southern  plantations.  Va. 
Med,  Monthly  79(2) :101 -105.  Feb.  1952. 

General  working  and  living  conditions  are  sketched.  The  author 
says  that  medical  care  was  fair  to  good  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  times. 

^33.  Schmidt,  H,  G.  Rural  Hunterdon:  An  agricultural  history.  New  Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  19^6.   331  p. 

Chapter  12  deals  with  labor  -  colonial,  slave,  indentured,  free, 
-  wages,  and  economic  and  social  treatment. 

1*3^.  Shannon,  F.  A.  The  farmer's  last  frontier:  Agriculture,  1860-1897. 
New  York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  19^5 »   ^3*+  p. 

The  book  is  said  to  offer  "the  most  comprehensive  account  avail- 
able of  agricultural  developments  during  the  years  between  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  and  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
There  are  occasional  references  to  farm  labor. 

l*-35.  Simpkins,  F.  B.  The  South  old  and  new:  a  history,  1820-19^7. 
New  York,  Knopf,  19^7.  527  p. 

The  preface  says  that  the  author  wrote  "to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  ....  traits  which  make  (the  South)  . . .  a  cultural  province 
conscious  of  its  identity  .....  The  period  since  I865  is  emphasized," 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Negro  slavery  and  labor  and 
relations  with  the  whites;  to  southern  social  and  economic  groups, 
and  to  economic  and  political  history. 

^36.  Sitterson,  J.  C.  Hired  labor  on  sugar  plantations  of  the  ante-bellum 
South.   Jour.  Southern  Hist.  U(2)  :l92-205*  May  1948. 

This  gives  a  brief  account  of  wage  labor  on  plantations  before 
the  Civil  War.  Such  labor  comprised  unskilled,  skilled,  white. and 
free  Negro  workers.  Some  of  the  unskilled  labor  was  immigrant. 
Major  attention  is  given  to  managers  and  foremen. 

^■37 •  Smith,  A.  E.  Colonists  in  bondage:  white  servitude  and  convict 

labor  in  America,  1607-1776.  Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  North  Carolina 
Press,  1937.   ^35  p. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  trade  in  indentured  servants  and 
of  the  transportation  of  convicts  and  military  prisoners  from 
England  to  the  American  colonies  is  outlined.  Conditions  of 
servitude,  some  of  it  on  plantations,  are  described. 
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k3&.     Taylor,  Paul  S.  American  hired  man:  his  rise  and  decline.  Land 
Policy  Pev.  6(l):3-17.  Spring  19^3. 

According  to  this  report,  in  our  early  days  of  plentiful  land 
and  scarce  la"bor  hired  men  had  close  personal  relations  with  their 
employers, and  advancement  to  farm  ownership  was  comparatively  easy. 
In  19^3>  according  to  the  author >  with  land  scarcity  and  non-farm 
opportunities  of  employment  numerous,  the  oldtime  hired  man  was  dis- 
appearing and  employer -employee  relations  were  much  less  personal. 

439.  Thorpe,  N,  H.  Pardner  of.  the  wind.  Caldwell,  Idaho,  Caxton,  19*4-5. 
309  P. 

The  stories  describe  cowboy  life  on  the  western  prairies  and 
ranching  day 3  before  the  ranges  were  fenced. 

4^0.  Weaver,  H.  Mississippi  farmers,  1850-1860.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Vander- 
bilt  Univ.  Press,  19^5.  139  p. 

This  gives  brief 'descriptions  of  plantation  life,  and  working 
and  living  conditions  of  farmers  and  Negroes  in  the  10  years  just 
previous  to  the  Civil  War. 

kkl.     Wilkinson,  H.  E,  Sun  over  Cerro  Gordo,  Ames,  Iowa  State  Col.  Press, 
1952.  290  p. 

In  his  reminiscences  of  life  from  1892  to  1912  on  an  Iowa  farm, 
the  writer  tells  of  men  hired  there,  and  of  their  working  and  living 
conditions. 

kk2.     The  worker's  story,  1913-1953.  Washington,  U.  S.  Dept  Labor,  1953. 
1^3  p.   (Labor  Yearbook  II.) 

This  history  of  labor  progress  for  kO   years,  and  of  the  growth 
and  functions  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  brief  references 
to  farm  labor,  to  child  labor  in  agriculture,  and  to  foreign  labor 
in  agriculture,. 


HOUSING 

kk3*     Anderson,  W,  A.,  and  Spaulding,  I,  A,  Farm  labor  camps  and  city  youth. 
Cornell  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  819,  2?  p.  Apr.  \$k% 

From  a  study  of  15  farm  labor  camps  for  youth  were  developed  data 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  organization  and  management  of  such 
camps . 

hkk,     Anderson,  W,  A.,  and  Spaulding,  I,  A,  Farm  labor  camps  for  city  youth 
are  in  need  of  study.  Farm  Research  10(2):2>3.  Apr.  X9kk, 

The  article  says  that  in  19^4  New  York  State  operated  57  camps 
with  a  capacity  of  about  6,000  workers  to  help  solve  the  farm  labor 
shortage.  From  a  study  of  15  of  the- camps  were  developed  facts  help- 
ful in  guiding  future  operations.  Both  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  through  college  age  occupied  the  camps.  According  to  this 
report,  girls  did  the  better  work.  The  authors  point  out  that  the 
young  people  were  not  always  well  instructed,  and  were  not  always 
kept  busy, 

W+5.  California  Legislature,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Prob- 
lems. Partial  report.  Part  II.  General  information  on  farm  labor 
supply  centers  and  photographs  illustrating  types  of  housing,  by 
P.  J.  Welch.  Sacramento,  Jan.  19^9.  79  p. 
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This  describes  the  21  federally  owned  farm  labor  supply  centers 
to  house  migratory  agricultural  laborers  in  California  now  operated 
by  associations  of  farmers  in  the  period  between  operation  and  sale 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  report  deals  with  matters  relating 
to  the  proposed  sale,  either  to  the  State  or  to  private  agencies. 

kk6.     California  Legislature!,  Joint  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock 
Problems.  Partial  report.  Part  I.  Farm  labor  housing  in  Calif - 
.  ■ :-    ornia,  by  R.  J.  Welch-.  Sacramento,  Jan.  19^9.  128  p. 

A  report  on  the  general  farm  labor  housing  situation  in  California's 
principal  agricultural  areas  includes  considerable  information  con- 
cerning that  of  migrants.  Appendices  give  a  digest  of  the  State's 
laws  relating  to  rural  and  agricultural  labor  housing,  and  its 
,   ■/    labor  camps  code. 

kkT,     California  Legislature,  Joint  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock 
.,.....•     Problems.."  Partial  report.  Part  III.   Information  on  various  farm 
labor  camps,  by  R.  J.  Welch.  Sacramento,  Jan.  19^9.  2U2  p. 

This  reports  for  the  21  federally  owned  labor  supply  centers 
for  migratory  farm  workers  in  California,  their  facilities,  services, 
population,  rules  of  occupancy;  and  article's  o'f  incorporation'  and 
bylaws  of  the  associations  of-  farmers  operating  them  at  the  time 
of  the  report. 

khQ.     Gentle,  A.  D.,  and  Hurd,  T.  N.  Meeting  war  labor  problems  with 

camps  in  the  East.  In  American  Cooperation,  19^-2-19^5.  Philadelphia, 
Amer.  Inst.  Coop,,  19^5. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  New  York  farmers  and  canner3  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  camps  for  emergency  labor  are  outlined,  together 
with  camp  management  and  labor  distribution,  pp.  139-19^. 


kk9.     Hadley,  E.  M.  Housing  for  migratory  workers'  while  on  the  job.  In 
U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor -Management  Relations.  Migratory 
labor.  Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Pt.  2,  pp.  1039"lo66. 
■  .  Washington,  1952. 

Reasonable  housing  for  migrants  is  defined.  '  The  report  says  that 
little  in  use  conforms  to  this  definition.  Housing  needed  varies 
with  type  of  labor  to  occupy  it.  Responsibility  of  farmer -employers 
and  of  Government  to  supply  migratory  labor  housing  is  discussed. 
The  author  believes  that  occupation  of  employer -owned  housing  often 
restricts  certain  laborer  freedoms. 

V?0.  Hervey,J.  D.,  and  Pasto,  J.  K.  Association  management  of  camps  for 
migratory  farmworkers..  Washington,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv., 
July  1947.  h2   p0 

Suggestions  are  given  to  farmers'  cooperatives  engaging  in  programs 
for  housing  domestic  migratory  laborers. 

U51.  Hight,  H.  S.  Mexican  nationals  aid  walnut  harvest.  Diamond  Walnut 
News  26(1) :6.  Jan.  19UU. 

Operations  of  a  labor  camp  by  a  California  local  farmer  associa- 
tion employing  Mexican  labor  in  19^3  are  reported. 
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452.  Parker,  W.  B.  California  Farm  Production  Council.  California  33(6): 
14,  25.  June  19^3. 

The  Council1 a  first  problem  to  provide  housing  and  equipment 
for  the  emergency  farm  labor  group  to  be  recruited  in  19^3  is  out- 
lined. The  organization  and  plans  of  the  Council  are  given,  and 
sections  of  the  enabling  law  are.  quoted. 

4-53 »  Pasto,  J.  K.  Business  management  suggestions  for  farm  labor  associa- 
tions. N.  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ.  A.  E.   580,  10  p,. 
Jan.  19^7. 

The  suggestions  apply  to  organizations  that  obtain  housing,  and 
distribute  workers  .to  local  farmers.  They  cover  principal  business 
operations. 

k^k.     Spaulding,  I.  A.  Farm  labor  camps  for  youth  in  New  York  State.  N.  Y. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Dept.  Eural  Socio.l.  Mimeogr.  Bull,  12,  5  p. 
Feb.  X9kk. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  farm  labor  camps  used  for  housing 
youth,  recommendations  were  made  for  improvements  in  operation. 

4-55.  Taylor,  Paul  S.  Perspective  on  housing  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
Land  Scon.  27(3) :193~204,  Aug.  1951. 

This  historical  review  of  the  migratory  agricultural  labor  situ- 
ation in  this  country  gives  special  attention  to  housing.  The 
author  says  that  housing  by  private  employers  has  ranged  from  nothing 
to  reasonably,  adequate;  but  on  the  whole  its  notoriety,  has  been 
justified.  Federal  Government  activities  relating  to  housing  for 
the  migrants,  1935-4-7,  are  reviewed,  as  are  those  of  California. 
.  Bibliography.  \ 

456.  Taylor^  R,  H.,  and  Adams,  R,  L.  Meeting  war  labor  problems  with  camps 
on  the  West  Coast.  In  American  Cooperation,  1942-194-5,  pp.  195-198. 
Philadelphia,  Amer.  Inst.  Coop.,  1945. 

The  work  of  California  farm  labor  associations  after  June  1943 
to  house  and  board  emergency  farm  workers  in  camps  is  outlined. 
According  to  this  report  foreign  workers  partly  replaced  the  former 
migrants  who  had  settled  down  to  wartime  industrial  jobs. 

^57.  C  S.  Employment  Serv. ,  Farm  Placement  Serv.  Need  workers? 
Washington,  /195L   9  p^/ 

Farmers  are  advised  that  good  housing  helps  to  obtain  and  hold 
labor.  Examples  of  good  facilities  and  housing  are  shown. 


INSURANCE 

U58.  Booth,  P.  Extension  of  unemployment  insurance  coverage  to  farm  labor. 
In  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor -Management  Relations.  Migratory 
labor.  Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Pt.  2,  pp,  I067-IO89. 
Washington,  1952. 
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This  discusses  major  problems  to  "be  expected  if  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  is  extended  to  include  all  farm 
workers.  There  are  specific  references  to  migrants.  Pertinent 
economic  characteristics  of  farm  workers  and  employers  are  de- 
scribed. An  appendix  discusses  the  use  of  incentive  taxation 
through  unemployment  insurance  to  promote  steadier  employment  of 
seasonal  farm  workers . 

1+59.  Botts,  P.  E.  Experience  of  21  reporting  companies  with  the  Victory 
Farm  Volunteer  and  Farm  Cadet  Victory  Corps  accident  policies  in 
1944.  Washington,  U-.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Mar.  19hk.     5  p.' 

Coverage  and  terms  of  accident-injury  policies  for  Victory  Farm 
Volunteers  and  certain  other  workers,  and  results  of  experiences  of 
companies  offering  it  are  indicated.  Similar  policies  were  expected 
to  "be  available  in  19^5. 

^60.  Coleman,  B.  Liability  of  farmers  for  injury  to  employees.  Calif, 
Wool  Grower  25(5)  :8.  Feb.  1,  191+9. 

This  article  says  that  California  required  farmers  who  have  pay- 
rolls of  $500  or  more  annually  to  accept  or  reject  coverage  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law..  Failure  to  accept  denied  to  farmers 
the  right  to  certain  legal  defenses. 

l+6l.  Curtis,  W.  M.,  and  Gentle,  A.  D.  How  farmers  can  insure  themselves 
and  their  workers  against  farm  accidents.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.  Ext. 
Serv.  Bull.  6^5.  11  p.  Apr.  19^. 

The  types  of  insurance  available  to  New  York  farmers  in  19*+*+  to 
protect  themselves  against  financial  risks  .of  injuries  to  their 
employees  and  the  public  are  explained.  Legal  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  youth  on  farms  are  noted,  as  are  the  penalties  for 
accidents  to  them. 

1+62.  Farrand,  G.  E,   Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  Calif,  Cult.  90(23) :567- 
586.  Nov.  13,  19^3. 

The  provisions  of  the  California  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  and 
its  advantages  to  farmers  and  hired  farm  laborers  are  outlined. 

463.  Hannah,  H.  W.  Some  legal  aspects  of  fruit  growers.   111.  Hort. 
37(11) :5-6.  Feb.  19U9. 

Some  of  the  liabilities  of  farmers  under  Illinois  employee 
liability  and  related  laws,  and  under  farm  wage  contracts,  are 
outlined. 

k6k.     Krause,  N.  G.  P.  A  farmer's  liability  for  injuries  to  hi3  employes, 
111,  Farm  Ec on,  (167)  :  815 -818.  Apr.  19*+9. 

The  Illinois  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  allows  farmers  to  accept 
or  reject  coverage  under  it.  Its  provisions  are  outlined. 

1+65.  Lufry,  H.  .  Are  farmers  liable?  Mo.  F.uralist.  8h(ll):6.     June  12, 
19U3. 

The  Missouri  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  allows  farmers  to  elect 
or  reject  coverage.   Their  rights  under  coverage  and  under  common 
law  are  outlined. 


■n  w 
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k66,     Moore,  H.  R.  Carrying  insurance  against  farm  accidents.  Wooster,  Ohio 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Dept.  Rural  Econ.  and  Rural  Sociol.,  Apr,  19^3 «  6  p. 

The  Ohio  law  on  workmen's  compensation  covered  farmers  who  employed 
three  or  more  persons  regularly.  The  desirability  of  such  insurance 
and  its  costs  are  stated , 

h6l .     Noll,  M.  Farm  accident  and  insurance  problems  of  young  workers.  The 
Child  7(8)1.117-119.  Feb..  194-3, 

The  need  for  accident  insurance  coverage  for  youthful  farm  workers 
is  discussed 8  The  author  says  that  in  19^3  most  farm  employees  were 
not  covered  by  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

468,  Rosebrough,  J.  J,     Check  your  liability ,  Eoosier  Farmer  37(7) *9,  33- 
July  1952, 

Farmers  are  advisee,  to  carry  ample  insurance  against  accidents 
on  the  farm  and  on  the  road. 

U69.  Silvey,  J.  M.  If  properly  insured,  you  can  stay  out  of  court.  Mo. 
Farmer  kO(n)il,"  6-J3    10.  Nov,  19^8. 

The  article  points  out  to  farmers  that  the  risks  inherent  in  farm 
work  may  result  in  serious  accidents  to  their  employees  for  which 
they  themselves  may  be  held  liable  by  courts .  Some  of  these  are 
noted.  Policies  available  for  their  protection  are  outlined. 

470.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Insurance:   emergency  farm 
labor  program.  Washington,  U.  S0  Bur.  Agr,  Econ„,  Apr.  l^k^,     9  P« 

The  general  provisions,  costs,  and  advantages  of  accident  and 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  are  outlined.  Farmers  and  farm 
workers  (particularly  war  emergency  workers)  are  given  information 
concerning  the  possibilities  and  advisability  of  various  kinds  of 
insurance . 

Vfl.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Insurance  protection  against 
farm  accidents,  Washington,  Apr.  19^3 «  H  p. 

Farmers  are  advised  concerning  the  kinds,  general  terms,  and 
benefits  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance. 

k"J2.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Comparison  of  State  unemployment 
insurance  laws  as  of  December  1951.  Washington,  1952.  .123  p. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  unemployment  insurance  laws  of 
the  kQ   States  and  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  summarised.  Agricultural  workers  are  excluded  from  coverage  of 
the  laws  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  exclusion  is 
briefly  discussed. 

473 •  Wandel,  W.  H.  Insurance  against  unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
Monthly  Labor  Rev.  70(l)-.9-13.  Jan.  1950. 

The  article  discusses  the  Federal-Sxate  unemployment  insurance 
system.  Topics  include  financing,  coverage,  benefits,  and  value  of 
the  program.  Coverage  in  a  few  States  includes  certain  kinds  of 
agricultural  work. 

k'jk.     "Agricultural  Labor"  meaning  clarified.  Associated  Farmer  l4(l):2. 
Jan.  1953. 

Revisions  of  the  term,  agricultural  labor,  '  in  the  California 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are  summarized. 
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^75  c  How  farmers  can  be  insured  against  loss  from  strikes.  Associated 
Farmer  10(3 kl,  3,   ^  Dec.  31,  19^8. 

Terms  and  anticipated  premiums  of  an  organization  formed  to 
insure  farmers  against  the  risk  of  loss  from  the  results  of  labor 
disturbances  during  the  growing,  transportation,  marketing,  and 
processing  of  their  crops  are  outlined. 

V76.  Job  security  for  California's  farm  workers,  Calif «  Farm  Reporter 
•  •;  6(2): 2,  Feb.  I$k6e 

This  article  says  that  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
considered  it  unwise  to  include  agricultural  workers  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  that  some  farmers  resented  the  "enormous  load..... 
carried  on  unemployment  compensation",  making  it  'more  desirable 
for  workers  to  seek  benefits  rather  than  jobs.'1 

But,  according  to  this  report,  the  facts  were  -  few  jobseekers 
were  entitled  to  insurance  compensations  few  were  farm  workers . 
According  to  the  article  California  offered  little  security  to  its 
farm  workers,  and  various  subsidies  were  in  effect}  some  results 
bordered  on  disastrous „  It  was  noted  that  imported  Mexican  nationals 
were  given  guarantees  denied  native  farmworkers. 

V77.  Plan  set  up  for  Mexican  laborers,  Natl.  Underwriter  47(3^) • 32-33 • 
Aug.  26,  19^3. 

The  plan  set  up  by  California  insurance  companies  for  industrial 
accident  insurance  of  Mexican  labor  brought  into  the  State  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  for  farm  work  is  outlined. 

Vf8.  Strike  insurance.  Business  Week  (1007)? 111-12.  Dec.  18,  19^8 . 
A  California  organization,  formed  to  insure  farmers  against 
labor -induced  losses  in  costs  of  crop  production,  and  in  transporta- 
tion and  processing,  is  described ,  Methods  of  rate  setting  and  some 
rates  are  indicated. 

lj-79«  Strike  insurance  for  farmers.  Calif.  Farmer  190(1) :21.  Jan.  1,  I9U9. 
A  California  company  was  selling  insurance  ;to  protect  the  farmer 
against  loss  in  the  ease  of  a  strike  or  labor  disturbance"  on  his 
farm,  or  in  transportation  failure  in  the  State  or  in  labor  disturb- 
ance at  a  processing  plant,  The  article  pointed  out  that  this  was 
the  first  plan  of  its  kind. 
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^80.  Anderson,  J0  L,  Efficient  use  of  farm  labor  in  Tennessee.  Tenn.  Agr. 
Ext.  Serv.  Pub.  30.1,  Mar.  19*1-7.  8  p. 

According  to  the  author  farm  wage  rates  in  10  years  preceding 
19^7  bad  risen  in  money  costs  and  in  quantities  of  farm  products 
required  to  pay  for  them,  Data  show  effects  of  high  and  low  pro- 
duction on  return  per  hour  for  labor.  Suggestions  are  given  to 
increase  production  per  worker. 
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1*81.  Ballinger,  Roy  A.  Wartime  production  trends  per  worker.  Agr. 
Situation  29(9) :1^-1T.  Sept.  19^5.. 

From  1910-1^  to  19*1-5 ,   according  to  this  report,  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  and  industrial  employment  rose,  but  agri- 
cultural employment  decreased. .  Indexes  (19IO-IU-IOO)  are  graphed. 
Those  for  l$kk   are  reported  as,  respectively,,  approximately  HOO, 
160 ;  180 >  and  82.;  production  per  worker  in  industry,  225  j  in 
a  gr  i  cultur  e ,  l60 , 
■  Same:  Implement  and  Tractor  6o(2i):38,  75.  Oct,  20 ,  19^5- 

1+82.  Fellows.,  I.  F,  More  production  with  less  labor  in  Vermont.  Agr, 
Situation  30(l);22.  Jan.  19^6 . 

The  author  says  that,  despite  a  decline  of  7  percent  in  the  .labor 
force  in  2  years,  total  production  on  Vermont  farms  increased  7  per- 
cent; and  that  of  a  worker,  15  percent.  This  was  done,  it  is 
claimed,  by  more  family  work,  and  use  of  more  machinery. 

k83»     Gody,  C.  S.,  and  Walsh,  L.  M.  Productivity  in  agriculture,  1909-42. 
Monthly  Labor  Rev.  58(3):5jA-520.  Mar.  l$kk. 

From  1909  to  19-12.  according  to  this  report,  the  index  of  agri- 
cultural production  (1939=100)  rose  from  75. h   to  115.8,  and  of 
output  per  worker,  from  66 „ 3  to  119.6,  and  total  employment  fell 
from  113*7  to  96.8.  Data  are  given  by  farming  areas  for  1935-^2. 
The  author  indicates  that  factors  affecting  agricultural  productiv- 
ity included  increased  mechanization,  higher  yielding  units,  im- 
proved farm  practices , 

Same  title,  similar  material:  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Washington,  D„  C,  Nov.  19^-3 •  20  p. 

kQki     Hecht,  R.  W.,  and  Barton,  G.  T.  Gains  in  productivity  of  farm  labor. 
U.  So  Dept.  Agr.  Tech.  Bull.  1020,  121  p0  Dec.  1950, 

Changes  in  labor  productivity  in  production  of  crop  and  livestock 
products  from  about  1910  to  19^8,  for  the  United  States  and  its 
geographic  divisions  are  outlined.  Production  per  man-hour  increased 
considerably,  with  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  more  pro- 
ductive livestock  units.  As  a  result,  the  author  concludes,  fewer 
total  man-hours  of  work  were  needed  in  19^8. 

^85 o  Menzies -Kitchen.  A.  W.  Man  for  man:  the  American  farmers  turns  out 
three  times  as  much  work  as  does  a  farmer  in  England.  Coop.  Grain 
Quart.  10(1): 82-37.  Spring  1952. 

Comparisons  between  farms  of  Indiana  and  England  are  made.  The 
author  concludes  that  a  farmer  in  the  United  States  has  3  to  k   times 
as  much  output  per  man,  pays  higher  wages,  hires  less  labor,  and 
uses  more  machinery  and  other  ways  of  reducing  fatigue. 
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kB6 ,     Reuss,  C.  F.  Effect  of  age  and  sex  on  productive  capacity  at  farm 
work.  Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Staa  V  Cir.  13,  k   p.  July  19^3. 

It  was  estimated  that  experienced  men  from  18  to  kk   years  old  had 
highest  farm  labor  efficiency;  boys  aged  15  to  17  had  about  three - 
fourths  as  much,  and  experienced  women  about  half  the  efficiency 
of  the  men. 

k&J.     Searle,  A.  D.,  Puglisi,  E„  Ac,  Taylor,  H.  S.,  and  Tucker,  A.  M.  Pro- 
ductivity trends,  1909-19502  agriculture.  Washington,  U.  S.  Bur. 
Labor  Statis.,  Mar.  1952 ,  3^  p. 

Indexes  of  productivity  in  agriculture  are  given  for  the  United 
States,  1909-50,  and  by  farming  areas  and  principal  agricultural 
products,  1935-^0.  Productivity  relates  to  physical  production  per 
worker.  The  U.  S,  index  (1939^*100) ,  according  to  this  report,  rose 
from  75.5  in  1909  to  115-7  in  1950.' 

i|-88.  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,,  Productivity  in  agriculture,  1909- 
krJ.     Washington,  Nov.  19^8.  27  p. 

Indexes  of  agricultural  production  in  physical  units  per  worker, 
employment,  and  output  per  worker  are  given  for  the  United  States 
and  11  primary  areas.  Compared  with  1939,  the  three  19^7  national 
indexes  are,  110.6;  9^»6,  and  116.9° 

48o,  Wilcox,  M.  To,  and  Mumford,  D.  C.  Man  labor  requirements  for  harvest- 
ing pole  snap  beans  in  Oregon 0  Oreg,  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Cir.  loo, 
h'J   p0  May  19^5, 

Factors  that  affected  the  efficiency  of  persons  of  different  ages 
and  sexes  are  outlined.  Workers  were  mostly  housewives  and  school 
children. 
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1*90.  Bcndurant,  -John  H,   War  labor  supply  and  farm  production  on  Eastern 
Kentucky  farms,  Lexington,  Agr.  Expt:,  Sta.  Mar.  15,  19^3 •  23  p. 

Survey  in  late  19^2  in  five  counties  showed  that  although  con- 
siderable numbers  of  farm  people  had  left  for  war  service  or  work, 
there  were  still  many  persons  potentially  available 'for  outside 
work  because  of  limited  home  farming  opportunities.  Most  of  them 
were  families  with  small- scale  farm  operations;  few  had  handled 
machinery . 

491.  Bowles,  G.  K.,  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  The  hired  farm  work- 
ing force,  19^8  and  19^9.  Washington,  U.  Se  Bur.  Agr.  Econ., 
Nov,  1950.  ^5  p. 

This  report  indicates  that  5,100,000  persons  worked  on  farms  for 
wages  in  19^-9,  and  half  a  million  less  in  19^8  c  Changes  in  numbers 
and  types  of  such  workers,  in  farm  wage  income,  and  in  working  time 
are  shown ,  Methods  of  survey  are  outlined. 

Review:  Galloway,  R.  E.  Rural  Social.  l6(2)  :171!-5.  June  1951. 

^•92.  Cross,  A.  J.  and  Johnston,  P.  E.  A  survey  of  Illinois  farm  labor  in 
19^6.  111.  Agr.-  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  523,  ppc  559-591.  Apr.  I9U8. 

From  a  study  of  896  farms  were  obtained  data  concerning  amount, 
types,  and  costs  of  labor  used  on  farms,  and  amounts  of  work  done 
by  various  labor  groups. 
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493.  Curtiss,  W.  M.  The  labor  force  on  general  farms  in  New  York,  19*4-1 

and  1<&2.  No  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agr.  Scon.  A.  E.  434,  15  p. 
Apr.  'I9U3. 

The  farm  organization  and  labor  force  of  193  general  farms  in 
three  counties  in  1941-42  are  reported.  Topics  also  include  char- 
acteristics of  sons  working  on  farms,  and  pay  and  turnover  of  hired 
labor. 

494.  Curtiss,  ¥.  M.  The  labor  force  on  market  garden  farms.  W.  Y.  State 

Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ.  A.  E.  433,  15  p.  May  1943. 

The  farm  organization,  crops  grown,  labor  force  and  requirements! 
labor  changes  in  1942,  and  labor  turnover  are  included  topics, 

1+95.  Curtiss,  W.  M.  Labor  force  on  New  York  dairy  farms,  1941  and  1942. 

N.  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ.  A.  E.  4l4,  14  p.  Feb.  1943. 
A  survey  of  farms  in  4  counties  reports  on  the  labor  forces,  work 
done  by  the  laboring  groups;  and  effect  of  size  of  farm  on  the  labor 
force  (including  hired  labor,)  its  character  and  work  done. 

U96.  Curtiss,  W.  M.  The  labor  force  on  New  York  farms  19^1,  1942,  1943. 

N.  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ.  A.  E.  477,  28  p.  May  1944. 

This  report  indicates  that  prewar  farm  labor  was  abundant  and 
relatively  cheap,  but  that  wartime  conditions  had  reduced  supply 
and  increased  wage  rates.  Family  labor  had  usually  replaced  lost 
hired  labor .  Efficiency  of  workers  had  increased . 

497.  Curtiss,  W.  M.  The  labor  force  on  potato  and  vegetable  farms,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  I9IH  and  1942.  N.  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agr. 
Econ.  A.  E.  447,  13  p.  July  1943. 

A  survey  of  farm  organization  and  labor  forces,  and  of  labor  needs 
and  practices  on  these  farms  is  reported. 

U98.  Curtiss,  W.  M.  Seasonality  of  the  labor  force  on  some  New  York  farms. 
N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.  (Cornell)  Farm  Econ.  (l4l):36o8.  June  1944. 

Labor  force  on  farms  surveyed  in  7  counties  in  1942-43  totaled 
about  2  men  for  the  year  -  made  up  of  1.4  family  man -equivalents, 
0.4  regular  hired  help  man  equivalents,  plus  school  youth  in  summer 
and  seasonal  hired  labor. 

l|-99.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Farm  laborers.  In  Taylor,  C.  C.  and  others.  Rural 
Life  in  the  United  States,  pp.  231-294.  New  York,  Knopf,  1949. 
549  P. 

This  chapter  outlines  the  composition  of  the  hired  labor  working 
force  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  -  its  characteristics,  wages, 
earnings,  and  relationship  with  employers. 

500.  Ducoff,  L,- J.  Farm  laborers:  4.1  million  drew  wages  in  '47.  Agr. 
Situation  32(7):13-l4.  July  1948. 

The  author  says  that  about  3,400,000  persons  did  some  farm  work 
for  wages  in  1947,  plus  an  estimated  700,000  more  for  whom  there 
are  no  estimates  of  time  worked;  1,200,000  farm  workers  did  no  other 
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work  during  the  year;  900,000  persons  reported  agriculture  their 
principal  occupation  but  400,000  of  them  also  reported  attending 
school  and  300,000  said  they  were  housewives.  Full-time  farm 
workers,  according  to  this  article,  worked  187  days  and  earned 
$705  cash. 

501.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  The  farm  manpower  situation  and  outlook.  Washington, 

U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Oct.  30,  1951-  17  P« 

The  farm  labor  supply  and  demand  situations  in  1951  are  outlined, 
as  are  the  prospects  for  these  and  for  wage  rates  in  1952. 

502.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Birch,  S.  M.  The  hired  farm  working  force  of  1951. 

Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Oct.  1952.  18  p. 

This  report  shows  that  2,156,000  persons  worked  for  hire  on  farms 
in  1951  for  25  or  more  days;  three -fifths  made  it  their  chief  activ- 
ity. Data  are  given  on  earnings  and  working  time,  on  farm  and  non- 
farm  work,  numbers  of  employers.  For  those  working  for  6  or  more 
months  on  one  farm,  data  are  given  on  sex,  color,  living  place, 
marital  status,  and  children. 

503.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  Changes  in  composition  of  agricultural 

employment,  January  to  July,  1942  and  19^3 •  Washington,  U.  S.  Bur. 
Agr.  Econ.,  Sept.  1943.  4  p. 

Changes  in  age  and  sex  of  workers  are  summarized . 

504.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  Employment  and  wages  of  the  hired 

farm  working  force  in  19^-5 •  Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ., 
.•  June  1946.  40  p. 

This  report  shows  that  of  3*212,000  hired  persons  who  worked  on 
farms  in  1945*  half  were  engaged  in  farm  work  in  midwinter,  563*000 
in  other  work,  and  933*000-  were  not  in  the  labor  force.  Two -thirds 
were  living  on  farms,  and  one -ninth  in  cities.  Data  are  given  for 
various  groups  as  to  working  time  and  earnings . 

Summarized:  Sworzyn,  M.  The  hired  farm  work  force  in  1945  > 
Monthly  Labor  Rev.  64(2) : 225 -231.  Feb.  1947. 

505.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  The  farm  working  force  of  1943. 

Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Mar.  l$kk.     15  p. 

These  data  indicate  that  14,500,000  persons  did  some  farm  work 
in  1943.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  them  lived  on  farms.  Seasonal  changes, 
amounts  of  time  worked  by  different  working  groups,  and  off-season 
work  are  noted.  Prospects  for  1944  are  discussed. 

506.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M,  J.  The  hired  farm  working  force  of  1947. 

Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  July  1948.  lo  p. 

The  author  says  that  more  than  4,000,000  persons  worked  on  farms 
for  wages  in  1947;  70  percent  were  seasonal  workers.  Average  cash 
incomes  in  the  year  were  reported  to  be,  for  all  workers  $583;  for 
those  doing  farm  work  only,  $722;  for  those  reporting  nonfarm  work 
their  principal  activity,  $1,057.  Some  earned  added  perquisite  values. 
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507.  Due off,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  Trends  in  agricultural  employment. 

Monthly  Labor  Rev.  65(6) :6^9-653-  Dec.  I9V7. 

Wartime  and  postwar  changes  in  numbers  and  general  classes  of 
farm  labor  are  shown.  From  19^1  to  19^6,  agricultural  production 
increased  one-sixth,  according  to  this  report,  although  numbers 
of  workers  fell  nearly  k   percent.  Factors  in  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, including  more  efficient  use  of  workers,  increased  mech- 
anization, longer  hours,  improved  farming  practices,  more  productive 
units,  are  mentioned. 

508.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and'  Hagood,  M.  J.  Veterans  returning  to  farm  work. 

Washington,  U. .S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  May  19^6.  2  p. 

This  report  says  that  in  the  first  week  of  March  19^+6,  650,000 
veterans  of  World  War  II  were  working  on  farms,  and  the  number  is 
expected  to  increase.  It  is  pointed  out  that  about  twice  as  many 
farm  workers  entered  the  Armed  Services  during  the  war. 

509.  Ducoff,  L.  J,,  Hagood >  Mi-  J.,  and  Taeuber,  C.  Effects  of  the  war  on  the 

agricultural  working  force  and  the  rural -farm. population.  Social 
Forces  2l(k):b06-kl2,     May  I9U3. 

Text  and  tables  discuss  the  drastic  changes  in  numbers  and  composi- 
tion of  rural-farm  population  and  workers  in  agriculture  since  the 
1939  Federal  census.  According  to  the  authors  it  was  hard  to  estimate 
manpower  and  its  problems  in  19^3  because  manpower  control  was  not 
fully  developed. 


510.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Metzler,  W.  H.  How  defense  affects  manpower.  Agr. 

Situation  36(9): 7.  Sept.  1952.  . 

Studies  of  various  States  indicated  that  dairy  farmers  had  lost 
considerable  regular  labor  since  the  war  in  Korea  began,  and  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  replace  all  of  it.  The  results  are  discussed. 

511.  Hagood,  M.  J.  Farm-population  adjustments  following  the  end  of  the  war. 

Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Feb.  1946.  6  p. 

The  farm  employment  situation  is  summarized  for  the  country  and 
its  agricultural  regions  as  to  prospective  return  of  servicemen  and 
war  workers  to  rural  areas,  and  their  employment  prospects. 

512.  Hagood,  M.  J.,  and  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Million  veterans  on  farms  of  U.  S. 

Agr.  Situation  30(8)  :l-3.  Aug.  19^+6. 

The  authors  believed  that  the  major  population  shifts  following 
World  War  II  had  been  completed,  and  that  a  million  veterans  plus  former 
industrial  workers  had  returned  to  farms,  replaced  some  women  workers, 
and  increased  the  total  labor  force.  According. to  this  article,  World 
War  II  veterans  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  hired  farm  workers  than 
of  farm  family  workers . 

513.  Hagood,  M.  J.,  and  Sharp,  E.  F.  Wisconsin's  population,  I9J+O-I95O.  Econ. 

Inform.  Wise.  Farmers  22(6/7) :l-6.   Sept. -Oct.  1951. 

This  article  emphasizes  that  a  factor  associated  with  changes  of 
the  State's  rural  population  between  19^-0  and  1950  was  the  27-percent 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  farm  labor  employed;  and  that  except  for 
the  cutover  areas,  every  part  of  the  State  suffered  such  loss. 
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51^.  Hicks,  0.  J.   Local  control  of  farm  labor  seriously  hinders  production. 
Okla.  Union  Farmer  25(5) :.l.  Mar.  15,  l$kk.. 

Protesting  against  hoarding  of  labor,  the  writer  says  that  an  over- 
supply  of  farm  labor  existed  in  19^  in  some  areas,  and  that  county 
agents  are  unable  to  move  it  to  points  of .need  because  of  pressure 
from  interests  considering  only  their  own  peak  needs.  He  believed 
that  there  would  be  enough  workers  everywhere  if  they  could  be  properly 
distributed  seasonally. 

515*  Jehlik,  P.  J.  lows  farmers  using  less  hired  help.   lows  Farm  Sci.   6(12): 
198-199.  June  1952. 

How  increased  farm  mechanization  and  .improved  farming  methods  in 
the  last  10  years  are  reducing  farmers '  needs  for  steady  labor  is 
emphasized.  Numbers  of  hired  farm  workers  have  dropped  by  more  than 
a  fourth  according  to  this  report. 

516.  Johnson,  0.  R.  Wartime  agricultural  production  and  the  labor  and  equip- 
ment problem.  Mo.  Agr .  Expt.  Sta.  Cir..  280,  7  p.  Oct.  I9V3. 

Data  for  8,900  farms  for  19^1-^2,  with  estimates  for  19*+3,  showed 
that  there  had  been  wartime  losses  of  a  fourth  of  the  farm  workers. 
The  author  noted  that  10  to  15  percent  of  farms  had  closed  or  con- 
solidated with  other  farms;  farm  wages  had  increased  30  percent  or 
more. 

517*  Jones,  G.  Manpower  on  Texas  ranches.  Cattleman  29(12)  :lJ+.  May  19^3* 
Replies  to  an  inquiry  indicate  that  in  19^+3  Texas  ranches  were 
working  with  labor  forces  reduced  by  a  third  and  that  experienced  • 
labor  was  working  harder  and  for  more  hours.  The  author  reports  that 
new  workers  were  hard  to  train;  inexperienced  workers  were  not  wanted. 

518.  Osgood,  0.  T.,  and  White,  J.  W.  Land  tenure  in  Arkansas:  IV.  Further 
changes  in  labor  used  on  cotton  farms,  1939-^«  Ark.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  459,  31  P-  Aug.  19^5. 

This  report  shows  that  there  had  been  a  decline  in  resident  families 
and  single  wage  hands  in  six  counties  surveyed;  and  among  families 
remaining  on  the  land,  a  decided  shift  from  wage  families  to  share- 
croppers and  renters.  Wage  families,  more  than  others,  according 
to  this  account,  went  to  nonfarm  work.  Power  machinery  was  displacing 
workers.  The  authors  believed  that  proportions  of  wage  laborers  and 
of  wage-laborers-croppers  would  grow. 

519*  Pedersen,  H.  A.  Population  trends  and  labor  on  Southern  farms.  Miss. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Cir.  168,  7  p.  Dec.  1951. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  number  of  people  on  farms,  including 
family  workers,  hired  workers,  and  croppers,  was  decreasing  as  young 
people,  expecially  men,  migrated  to  nonfarm  work. 

Also  with  title:  Census  figures  show  workers  leaving  farms.  Miss. 
Farm  Research  l4(l2):l,  k.     Dec.  195.1.. 

520.  Pond,  G.  A.  Farm  labor  losses  in  1952.  Farm  Business  Notes  (2^3) :3^ 
Mar.  22,  I9U3. 

Considerable  losses  of  hired  labor  on  southern  Minnesota  farms 
in  19^2  are  shown. '  Large  farms  apparently  lost  more  than  smaller  ones. 
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Readjustment  was  made  partly  by  hiring  new  workers,,  and  partly  "by 
harder  work,  more  hours,  increased  machanization,  neglect  of  some 
less  important  work,  and  reduction  of  livestock. 

521.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Farm  employment,  "by  regions, 

revised:  1931.-19^9.  Washington;  18  p.  Feb.  1950. 

Estimated  numbers  of  farm  workers  (total,  family,  and  hired)  are 
given  by  geographic  divisions,  by, years  and  months,  1931 ~^9> 

522.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  War  Food  Administration.  Farm  employ- 

ment in  19^3-   [Washington].  Jan.  19*1-4.  21  p. 

Tables  and  graphs  show  employment  in  19^+3  of  family,  hired,  and 
total  workers  on  farms  by  geographic  divisions  by  months. 

523.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  War  Food  Administration,  Farm  employ- 

ment in  1944,  Washington,  Jan.  1945  •  19  P« 

Tables  and  graphs  for  geographic  divisions  show  estimated  numbers 
of  family,  hired,  and  total  workers  on  farms  on  the  first  of  each 
month  in  1944. 

524.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Farm  employment  in  19^3«  Washington,  Jan. 

1944.  21  p. 

Tables  and  graphs  show  by  geographic  divisions  estimated  numbers 
of  family,  hired,  and  total  workers  on  farms  on  the  first  of  each 
month  of  1943. 

525.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Farm  employment  information  guide.  Waghington, 

[1QV33  21  p. 

Tables  and  graphs  show  farm  employment  (family,  hired,  and  total) 
from  January  through  October  19^3*  by  geographic  divisions  and  by 
months . 

526.  Wright,  K.  T.,  Rebman,  E.  F.,  and  Haist,  A.  H.  The  labor  problem.  Mich. 

Farmer  200(4) 289,  110.  Feb.  20,  19U3. 

Experiment  Station  workers  interviewed  240  farmers  in  three  Michigan 
counties.  They  concluded  that,  compared  to  small  ones,  large  farms 
lost  more  labor  in  1942,  and  that  their  production  might  suffer.  Men 
.to  operate  machinery  were  scarce. 

527'  The  labor  force  on  Wisconsin  farms,  19*0 •  Econ.  Inform.  Wis.  Farmers 
l4(6):l-4.  June  19U3. 

The  composition  of  the  labor  force  and  labor  needs  on  Wisconsin 
farms  in  1943  are  indicated. 


LABOR  OF  SPECIFIC  TYPES 

528.  Belgrage,  C.  Cotton-Patch  Moses.  Harper's  Mag.  197(1182): 94-103. 
Nov.  191*8. 

The  story  of  the  January  1939  demonstration  by  sharecroppers  in  the 
Missouri,  boot -heel  is  told.  It  includes  biographic  information  con- 
cerning the  leader,  and  a  planter  somewhat  sympathetic  with  the  strike 
who  had  a  part  in  later  settling  some  of  the  demonstrators  on  a  tract 
bought  for  the  purpose. 
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529*  Burnight,  R,  G.,  and  others.  Turn-over  of  regular  hired  workers  on 

Connecticut  dairy  farms.  Gorin*  (Storrs).  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  INF-41,  23  p. 
May  1952. 

Joint  authors:  W.  C.  McKain,  Jr.,  P.  L.  Putnam,  L.  J.  Ducoff,  and 
M.  J.  Hagood.  Survey  made  to  determine  extent,  cause,  and  effects 
of  loss  of  workers  on  dairy  farms  hiring  them  showed  that  nearly  half 
of  the  farms  had  lost  workers  and  had  replaced  two-thirds  of  the  loss. 
Information  on  wages,  perquisites,  working  time,  and  time  off  is  in- 
cluded . 

530.  Burum,  D.  H.  All  is  not  gold.  Hawaii  Farm  and  Home  Q(k):6-'J.     Apr. 

19^5- 

The  advantages  of  sugar  plantation  life  compared  to  city  life  are 
described.  The  perquisites  °£  plantations  are  indicated. 

531.  Cross,  F.  C.  Japanese -Americans form  pool  of  farm  labor  in  19^3  •  West. 

Farm  Life  45(l):3,  8.  Jan.  1,  19U3. 

Stories  of  employment  of  "relocated"  Japanese  on  Colorado  farms, 
and  of  friendly  relations  established  between  them  and  white  farmers 
are  related. 

532.  Cullum,  R.  M.,  People  in  motion:  the  postwar  adjustment  of  the  evac- 

uated Japanese  Americans.  Washington,  U.  S.  Dept.  Interior,  War 
Agency  Liquidation  Unit.   [I9V7].  269  p. 

The  economic  and  social  efforts  of  the  Japanese  and  Japanese -Ameri- 
cans to  relocate  and  readjust  themselves  after  their  release  from 
wartime  evacuation  centers  included  experience  in  agricultural  and 
urban  areas,  both  East  and  West.  There  are  frequent  references  to 
experiences  of  farm  laborers,  tenants,  and  operators. 

533*  Dakan,  E.  L.  Relocated  Japs  as  a  source  of  farm  help.  Ohio  Farmer 
191(10): 5,  15.  May  15,  19^3. 

Federal  policies  as  to  release  and  employment  of  Japanese  moved 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  outlined,  and  reasons  are  given'  why  farmers 
should  employ  them  to  help  meet  farm  labor  shortages. 

53^*  Draper,  C.  R.,  and  Russell,  D.  Rural  organization  in  Val  Verde  County, 
Texas.  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Misc.  Pub.  71,  27  p.  Mar.  1951. 

The  bulletin  contains  considerable  incidental  information  concerning 
agricultural  workers  in  a  sheep-and  goat-ranching  county.  The  area 
is  reportedly  a  source  of  supply  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  for 
other  areas o 

535.  Fair,  E.  W.  More  help  —  yes,  but  what  kind?  Hatchery  Tribune  20(5):1*J-, 

57-58.  May  1946. 

The  advantages  of  employment  in  the  chick-hatching  business  are 
outlined.  High  caliber  workers  are  needed. 

536.  Fitzgerald,  0.  A.  Idaho  sheep  growers  like  Basque  herders.  West.  Farm 

Life  49(9) s 9.  May  1,  I9V7. 

The  author  indicates  that  in  19^7  southwestern  Idaho  had  5>000 
Basques;  they  were  well  liked  as  shepherds.  The  Government's  steps 
to  deport  those  illegally  in  the  country  were  opposed.  According 
to  this  report,  many  of  the  older  Basques  were  retiring  from  sheep 
herding,  thus  forcing  reductions  in  flocks. 


. 
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537*  Hodges,  J.  A.  Farm  labor  management.  Record  Stockman  57(52,  Mag.  Sect.): 
177,  179,  l8l,  182,  184.  Dec,  26,  19^6. 

Problems  of  economics  in  management  of  labor  on  ranches  are  dis- 
cussed —  including  wages,  efficient  use  of  labor,  and  reduction  of 
high  peak  labor  needs » 

538.  Hurd,  T.  N.  Characteristics  of  regular  hired  farm  workers.  N.  Y.  Agr. 
Col.  Farm  Econ.  (l6l) :4l82-4l84.  May  1948. 

Data  for  surveys  on  58  farms  (mostly  dairy)  show  ages,  kinship  to 
employers,  education,  marital  status,  work  experience,  future  plans, 
assets  of  regular  farm  hands. 

539*  Irving,  Ralph.  Environment  affects  cowhand  efficiency.  West.  Horseman 
12(2): 2.  Mar, -Apr.  1947- 

The  changes  effected  in  ranch  hands  by  the  fencing  of  the  ranges 
are  discussed. 

540.  Kertulle,  T.  In  memoriam.  Amer.  Cattle  Prod.  30(ll):12,  14,  26-28. 

Apr.  1949. 

"The  cowboy  is.... gone  the  way  of  the  longhorn."  He  would  consider 
modern  "cowboys"  and  their  ways  degenerate. 

541.  Line,  F.  R.  Arizona  sheep  trek.  Natl.  Geogr.  Mag.  97(4) : 457-478. 

Apr.  1950. 

The  life,  duties,  and  difficulties  of  shepherds  on  the  annual  sheep 
drive  from  lowlands  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  wilderness  mountain  summer 
..  ranges  are  described  and  pictured. 

542.  McMillan,  G.  Pickin1  time.  N.  Y.  Times  Mag.,  Aug.  31,  1947  pp.  10-11. 

The  author  points  out  that  cotton  picking  time  is  not  only  a  work 
time  in  the  South,  but  also  a  social  and  shopping  time  —  singing 
at  work,  revivals,  and  buying  for  personal  and  home  needs  with  the 
wages  earned. 

543.  Maw,  H.  B.  Do  ve  want  to  hire  Japanese  farm  laborers  in  Utah?  Utah 

Farmer  62(l4):3,  22.  Mar.  10,  1943. 

Many  Utah  farmers  had  found  Japanese  evacuees  valuable  workers,  and 
liked  them,  even  though  many  were  not  farm  trained. 

544.  Morgan,  J.  J.  An  old  industry  stays  young.  Agr.  Situation  32(l0;l-3) 

Oct.  1948. 

The  processes  of  tapping  pine  trees,  and  gathering  and  refining  the 
sap  are  outlined. 

545.  Neal,  E.  E.,  and  Jones,  L.  W.  The  place  of  the  Negro  farmer  in  the 

changing  economy  of  the  Cotton  South.  Rural  Sociol.  15(l):30-4l. 
Mar.  1950. 

How  southern  cotton  cultivation  and  its  share-tenant  system  is 
giving  way  to  cattle  growing  and  tractors  is  shown.  Tenants  and 
hired  laborers  are  being  displaced.  The  changes  and  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, according  to  this  report,  are  as  important  as  those  following 
the  ending  of  the  Civil  War  and  slavery.  The  author  points  out  that 
workers  with  the  ability  and  training  to  fit  into  mechanized  farm- 
ing and  livestock  work  will  be  the  ones  who  will  remain,  and  that 
the  extension  services  should  help  them  train  for  such  work. 
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5k6.     Oliphant,  J.  0.  The  cattle  herds  and  ranches  of  the  Oregon  country, 
I86O-I89O.  Agr.  Hist.  21(4) '.217-238.  Oct,  I9U7. 

Glimpses  are  given  of  demand  for  labor,  wage  rates,  working  and 
living  conditions,  and  earnings  of  ranch  hands, 

5*4-7.  Olshausen,  G,  A.  Experiment  at  Seabrook  Farms.  Far  East.  Surv.  16(17): 
200-2(3.;  Sept.  2k,   I9V7.  . 

The  article  points  out  that  Seabrook  Farms,  near  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
was  'Vie  of  the  first  employers  to  hire  released  Japanese-American  and 
Japanese  internees  during  World  War  II,  .  Their  status  while  there, 
accommodations,  and  working  conditions  are  noted.  The  author  reports 
.  that  the  Japanese  were  well  accepted  by  local  white  and  colored  resi- 
dents, 

5^8.  Perry,  A.  L.  Labor  on  Maine  poultry  farms  a  Maine  Ext.  Farm  Econ.  Facts 
(57)51261.  Jan.  19^5- 

Fifty-five  percent  of  poultry  -raisers  interviewed  in  a  survey  hired 
help;  hired  labor  does  15  percent  of  the  work  on  their  farms. 

5^+9 •  Perry,  G.  S.   I  hate  to  see  those  cotton  pickers  go.  Sat.  Eve.  Post 
225(17)  ikQ-kly   50,-  53-5^,  57-  Oct.  25,  1952. 

A  day  with  a  Negro  picking  crew  in  central  Texas  is  described. 
Cotton  picking  had  long  attracted  local  labor  from  other  work  because 
of  its  higher  earnings  and  sociability.  The  author  believed  that 
machine  picking  might  soon  displace  hand  pickers. 

550.  Pierce,  J.  B.  Lillie  Bainum  cooks  for  threshers.  The  Farm  7(2):56-57.> 

78.  Summer  1952. 

How  farm  women  cooperated  in  cooking  for,  and  the  meals  they 
served  to,  threshing  gangs  in  steam-thresher-outfit  days, are  outlined. 

551.  Scalley,  F.   "Well,  we  got  the  beets  out."  U  and  I  Cultivator  3(l): 

18-21.  Feb.  1943. 

That  the  19^2  sugar-beet  crop  in  the  Northwest  was  saved  by  employ- 
ment of  "white  collar"  workers,  Japanese,  and  improved  machinery  is 
indicated.  The  author  says  that,  despite  initial  farmer  scepticism, 
the  Japanese  worked  well  and  developed  good  relations  with  farmers. 

552.  Smith,  E.  E.,  and  Haley,  J.  E.  Life  on  the  Texas  range.  Austin,  Univ. 

Tex.  Press,  1952.   12  p. 

The  life  and  work  of  cowboys  on  the  range  in  western  Texas  in  the 
early  19C0's  are  shown  by  photographs  and  text. 

553«  Sonnischen,  C.  L.   Cowboys  and  cattle  kings:  life  on  the  range  today. 
Norman,  Univ.  Okla.  Press,  1950.   316  p. 

Modern  ranch  life  is  described,  with  references  to  past  days.  There 
are  sections  concerning  ranch  labor. 

554.  Spring,  A.  W.  "Home  on  the  range"  has  wheels.  Westerner  ll(l0) :24-25, 
69,  72-73,  76.  Nov.  1947. 

This  description  of  the  sheepherder 's  life  in  the  northern  Mountain 
States  centers  around  the  history  of  the  design  and  development  of 
the  sheep  wagon. 
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555*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  dairy  lat>or  situation 

in  the  Kansas  City  milkshed,  November  19*+2.  Washington,  Fe"b.  19^3. 

^5  Pv   • 

This  report  says  that  in  19^3  farm  workers  were  unavailable  at 
"reasonable"  rates;  farmers  who  had  raised  wages  and  improved 
housing  had  less  trouble  holding  labor. 

556.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Labor  and  other  factors 

influencing  dairy  production  in  the  Los  Angeles  milkshed,  November 
19^2.   Washington,  Feb.  19^3.  k6   p. 

The  labor  force  on  farms  or  dairies  surveyed  was  lower  than  a 
year  before,  particularly  on  medium-sized  places.  The  report 
indicates  that  the  labor  supply  was  unstable  despite  comparatively 
high  wages.   Special  characteristics  and  problems  of  dairies  in 
the  area  are  described. 

557.  United  States.  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.   Cer- 

tain Basque  aliens.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1192.   8lst  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  Senate  Rpt.  2352,  23  p.   Washington,  Aug.  Ik,   1950. 

Information  concerning  I63  Basques  admitted  to  this  country  to 
work  as  sheepherders  in  Western  States  includes  wage  rates  of 
many  individuals, the  rat-es  ranged  from  $110  to  $225  a  month, 
usually  plus  board  and  lodging. 

558.  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.   War  Relocation  Authority.   The 

relocation  problem.  Washington,  19^6.  105  p. 

Relocation  of  the  Japanese -Americans  evacuated  from  Pacific 
Coast  States  in  19^3  which  involved  in  part  relocating  them  in 
agricultural  employment,  is  outlined.  Attitudes  of  the  public 
and  of  evacuee  are  noted. 

559.  Do  you  want  Japs  working  on  your  farm?  Ind.  Farmers  Guide.   99(1*0:7. 

July  15,  19^3. 

"No"  was  the  response  of  8*+  percent  of  readers  of  this  paper 
who  replied  to  the  question.   Some  replies  are  quoted. 

560.  Segregation.  Survey  Graphic  36(l):6-12*u  Jan.  I9V7. 

"Segregation"  is  the  general  title  of  this  issue.   It  applies 
largely  to  Negroes,  incJ-uding  farm  workers.  The  causes,  practices, 
and  effects  of  segregation  upon  national  life  are  shown,  and  the 
legal  and  social  efforts  to.  reduce  and  eliminate  segregation  are 
treated. 

561.  What  is  the  farm  labor  situation?  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers'  News 

9(6) :13,  19.  June  19U9. 

.  Dairy  farmers'  remarks  concerning  local  farm  labor  situations 
in  New  York  State  are  quoted.  Scarcity  of  workers  and  high  wage 
rates  are  mentioned. 


LABOR  REQUIREMENTS 

562.  Blosser,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  E.  R.,  and  Mumford,  D.  C.   Man  labor  require- 
ments for  apples  and  pears  in  the  Hood  River  Yalley,  Oregon.   Ore. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  1+20,  22  p.   July  X9kk. 

Man  hours  of  labor  required  for  principal  operations  in  the  apple 
and  pear  crops  are  calculated. 
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563*  Blosser,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  E.  E.,  and  Mumford,  D.  C.  Man  labor  re- 

r.   quirements  for  cane,  fruits  and  tomatoes  ..in  the 'Williams  tte  Valley, 
Oregon.   Ore.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta,  Eull.  1+22,  32  p.  July  1<M. 

Man  hours  of  labor  required  for  principal  operations  in  several 
crops  are  calculated  "by  months. 

56^.  Blosser,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  E.  E,,  and  Mumford,  D.  C.  Man  labor  require- 
ments for  potatoes  in  Klamath  County,  Oregon.  Ore.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  U21,  15  p.  July  19^. 

565.  Bondurant,  J.  H.,  and  B\ers,  G.  B.  Farm  labor  situation  in  the  lower 

Ohio  Valley.  Lexington,  Ky.  Agri.  Expt,  Sta.,  I9U3.  12  p. 

The  labor  needs  in  19^3  of  upland  and  lowland  farming  areas  in 
four  Kentucky  counties  are  described. 

566.  Bondurant,  J.  E.,  and  Byers,  G.  B.  Farm  labor  situation  in  the 

Pennyroyal.  Lexington,  Kys  Agr. Expt.  Sta.,  Aug.  19^3.   10  p. 

The  regular  and  seasonal  labor  demands  of  five  southwestern 
counties  in  Kentucky  in  19^3  are  outlined. 

567.  Brcadbent,  B.  A,,  Blanch,  G.  T.,  and  Thomas,  W.  P.  Labor  requirements  to 

■meet  19^3  agricultural  production  goals  in  Utah.  Utah  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.,  Div.  Pubs.  Mimeogr.  Ser.  291,  39  p.  19^3. 

Labor  requirements  in  man-months  are  calculated  for  principal 
crops  and  kinds  of  livestock,  and  for  each  county.  Methods  of  calcu- 
lation are  described. 

568.  Broadbent,  D.  A.,  and  Thomas,  W,  P.  Scarcity  of  labor  the  most  serious 

problem  confronting  agriculture  in  attaining  19^3  production  goals. 
Farm  and  Home  Sci.  U(l):l,  12.  Mar.  19^3. 

The  seasonal  distribution  of  farm  labor  in  Utah  needed  to  attain 
19^3  production  goals  is  shown.  Livestock  work  took  half  of  the 
man -months.  Peak  demand  for  livestock  was  in  spring  rather  than 
summer  when  crop  needs  were  largest. 

569.  California  Department  of  Employment.  Labor  requirements  for  Calif- 

ornia crops:  major  seasonal  farm  operations,  based  on  acreages 
and  production  for  19*4-9.  Calif.  Dept.  Employment.  Ept.  882-N0.3,. 
28  p.  Apr.  1952. 

Eequirements  for  seasonal  workers  in  addition  to  the  regular 
workers  in  V)  of  the  State's  counties,  on  a  wide  variety  of  crops, 
are  estimated  for  19^9>  on  the  basis  of  that  year's  acreages  and 
production. 

For  reports  for  19^3-^8,  see  items  577-581,  and  590. 

570.  Cockerill,  P.  W„  Labor  needs  for  seasonal  operations  on  New  Mexico 

farms.  N.  Mex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  299,  Ik   p.   Jan.  19^3. 

The  bulletin  shows  the  need  of  hired  labor  for  the  more  pressing 
seasonal  jobs,  the  time  when  needed,  and  factors  that  influenced 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  hired  workers  on  farms  in  New 
Mexico. 
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571*  Cooper,  M„  R,,  Holley,  W,  C,  Hawthorne,  H.  W< ,  and  Washburn,  P..  S. 
,,  ..Labor  requirements  .  for  crops  and  livestock;   U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ. 
F„  Mo  1+0/ \U0  p..  May  19^3. 

..The  man-hour  requirements  of  crops  per  acre  per  crop  season, 
-•■•..■  ■/",.   and  of  livestock  per.  head  per- year  are  given,  usually  by  States, 
Crop/"  data-'  are  usually  estimated  for  the  preharvest  and  harvest 
seasons,  '  Additional  data  are  given  in  many  cases  for  acreage  and 
yields  per  acre  of  crops,  and  for  numbers  of  animals  on  farms, 

572.  .  DeVault/S.  H.,  Eamlton,  A.  Bc ,  and  Poffenberger,  P.  R,  Farm  labor 

requirements  in  Maryland.   Md„  Agr.  Expt,  Stav  Misc.  Pub.  15,  9  p. 
.,-;:,.  Apr;'  19^3 . 
-  :,  ■  .  ■    'Total  labor  requirements  by  principal  types  of  crops  and  live- 
..'  .:...,  stock  are  estimated  by  months. 

573.  Efferson,'  J.  N.  Average  labor  requirements  for  Louisiana  farm 

enterprises,  ..La.  Agr.  Expt*"Sta„  :  Dept,  Agr.  Econ.  Mimeogr.  cir. 
66,'" 25  p0  Jan.  19^7. 

The  State's  type -of -farming  areas  are  mapped,  and  monthly  labor 
:-.;•;  ..  requirements  of  their  principal  farm  enterprises  are  givenc 
; •  Detailed  data  are  given  for  10  principal  crops. 

57k.  Ferguson,  D,  B,,  Labor  requirements  of  canning  crops.  N.  Y.  Agr. 
...,,.. Col.  Farm.  Econ.  (l3§)'s  3550-2.,  Feb.  19M+. 

The  comparative  field-labor  requirements  of  snap  beans,  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  and  peas  are  noted,,  The  author  pointed  out  that 
snap  beans  needed  large  amounts  of  labor  for  the  calories  of  food 
.  -.-■.■;•.,  ,  value  produced. 

575.  Frame,  B.  H.  The  labor  required  and  its  distribution  in  Missouri 

farm  crop  production.  Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res,  Bull.  383,  31  p.  Oct. 
ISkk.     ■ 

Labor  requirements  for  various  field  operations  and  crops  are 
given  for  sections  "of  'the  State;  seasonal  distribution  of  labor 
•  ,   is  included. 

57^.  Hecht,  R,  W.  Farm  labor  requirements  in  the  United  States,  1939 
and  191*4.-  U.  Sc  Bur.' Agr.  Econ.  FM  59,  68  p.  April  I9U7. 

Man -"hours  of  labor  for  farm  work  by  principal  enterprises,  and 
monthly  distribution  of  labor  in  1939  and  19^4  are  given  by  States. 
Account  is  taken  of  changes  in  acreage  and  numbers  of  livestock, 
in  mechanization  and  methods  of  production,   The  net  result  was  a 
slight' increase  in  man  hours,  but  a  frequent  decrease  in  hours  per 
unit  of  production* 

577-  Lenhart,  M„  W.  Labor  requirements  for  California  crops,'  major  seasonal 
operations,  based  on  estimated  acreages  and  production  for  IShh, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  Mar.  19^-5.  1^  p. 

Data  show  estimated  numbers  of  workers  needed  for  seasonal  crop 
operations  by  weeks,  counties,  and  crops.  Packinghouse  labor  is 
included. 

For  19^3  report,  see  item  590. 

Also  printed  as  an  appendix  in:  California  Legislature.  Joint 
Legislative  Fact-finding  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Labor.  Final  report.  Sacramento,  Senate  of  the  State  of  California, 
19^5. 
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5j8.  Lenhart,  M.  W.  Labor  requirements  for  California  crops ,  major  seasonal 

operations,  based  on  estimated  acreages  and  production  for  19^-5  •  Berke 
ley,  Calif.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  Mar.  19^6.  17  p. 

Data  show  estimated  numbers  of  workers  needed  for  seasonal  crop 
operations  by  weeks,  countiesj  crops,  and  nonfarm  packing-labor  re- 
quirements are  included. 

5T9«  Lenhart,  M.  W,  Labor  requirements  for  California  crops,  major  seasonal 
operations,  based  on  estimated  acreages  and  production  for  19*+6. 
Berkeley,  Calif,  Agr.  Ext,  Serv.,  Mar,  19^7,  17  p. 

Data  show  estimated  numbers  of  workers  needed  for  seasonal  crop 
operations  by  weeks,  counties,  crops,  including  nonfarm  packing-labor 
requirements.   (This  series  was  superseded  by  one  of  similar  title 
issued  by  che  California  State  Department  of  Employment.) 

580.  Lenhart,  M.  V.7.  Labor  requirements  for  California  crops:  major  seasonal 

operations  based  on  estimated  acreages  and  production  for  19^7* 
Calif.  Dept.  Employment ' Ppt .  882,  Wo.  1,  19  p.  Nov.  19^8. 

This,  the  first  annual  survey  of  agricultural  labor  requirements 
in  the  State  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Employment,  con- 
tinues a  series  begun  by  the  State's  Extension  Service,  19^3-^6.  (See 
items  577-579;  a^d  590.)  It  gives,  by  geographic  and  agricultural 
areas  and  counties,  data  on  acreage,  production,  and  man-weeks  of 
labor  required,  and  approximate  numbers  of  workers  required  by  weeks 
of  the  year  for  the  principal  crops. 

581.  Lenhart,  M.  W.  Labor  requirements  for  California  crops,  major  seasonal 

operations,  based  on  acreages  and  production  for  19^8.  Calif.  Dept. 
Employment  Rpt.  882,  No.  2,  27  p.  Aug.  I9U9. 

Data  show  numbers  of  workers  needed  for  seasonal  crop  operations 
by  weeks,  counties,  and  crops.  Nonfarm  packing-labor  requirements 
are  omitted. 

For  19^9  report  see  item  5&9« 

582.  MacGillivray,  J.  H.,  and  others.  Labor  and  material  requirements  of 

California  vegetables.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  [19^3] •  15  P« 
A  table  gives  per  acre  requirements  for  labor  in  hours  for  princi- 
pal operations  for  more  than  30  important  crops. 

Joint  authors:  A.  Shultis,  A.  E.  Michelbacher,  P.  A.  Hinges,  and 
L.  D.  Doneen. 

583.  Perry,  A.  L.  Farm  labor  on  Maine  poultry  farms.  Maine  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Misc.  Pub.  597,  16  p.   Dec.  \$\k. 

Labor  requirements  and  use  in  19^  are  analyzed  from  standpoint  of 
working  time,  size  of  flock,  and  other  factors.  The  report  shows  that 
the  operator  and  his  family  did  83  percent  of  the  work;  55  percent 
of  farms  hired  labor  -  17  percent  of  them,  all  year. 

58U.  Reuss,  C.  F.,  Peterson,  A.  W.,  and  Buchanan,  M.  T.   Labor  requirements 
for  selected  farm  enterprises  in  V/ashington.  Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  432,  24  p.   July  1943. 

Labor  requirements  in  19^2  for  various  kinds  of  crops  and  livestock 
are  given.  The  author  notes  that  better  planning  would  help  to  reduce 
seasonal  labor  needs . 


^^m 
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585.  Slusher,  M.  W.,  and  Wilson,  M.  T.  Labor  and  power  used  for  Arkansas 

crops  and  livestock.  Ark.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  k^G,   63  p.  June  19^5* 

Usual  man  labor  and  power  used  on  specified  crops  are  detailed  -- 
by  hours  for  each  month  of  the  year  in  case  of  man  labor;  by  total 
hours  for  horse,  tractor,  and  truck  power.  For  many  crops  dates  and 
labor  required  for  principal  operations  are  given. 

586.  Spurlock,  A.  H.,  Brooke,  D.  L.,  and  Greene,  R.  E.  L.  Labor  and  material 

requirements  for  crops  and  livestock.  II.  Truck  crops.   Fla.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  489,  80  p.  Jan.  1952, 

The  study  gives  by  areas  usual  amounts  of  labor  required  for  spt  3if ic 
crop  operations,  and  dates  of  performance  of  specific  operations  in 
18  truck  crops. 

587.  Tetreau,  E.  D.  Manpower  requirements  and  the  outlook  for  available 

labor,  crop  year,  19^+3 '     Arizona's  irrigated  farms.  Ariz.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Mimeogr.  Rpt.  52,  7  p.  Feb.. 19^3. 

Estimates  are  given  by  months  of  the  need  for  and  the  supply  of  labor 
for  irrigated  farms  iii  five  counties.  Crop  operations  are  indicated. 

588.  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Farm  Placement  Service.  Major  agricultural 

migrant  labor  demand  areas,  1950.   [Washington. ,   1950  13  P- 3 

Maps  for  each  month  show  approximate  areas  and  crops  in  which 
migrant  labor  was  usually  employed. 

589.  U.  S,  Extension  Service.  Farm  labor  needs.  Extension  Cir.  k06t   27  p. 

Apr.  19*6. 

Needs  for  farm  labor  about  19*+3  are  tabulated  and  graphed  by  area,  , 
month,  crop,  and  principal  operations. 

590.  Wakeman,  M.  Labor  requirements  for  California  crops,  major  seasonal 

operations,  based  on  estimated  acreages  and  production  for  19^3* 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  May  1,  19^*.  12  p. 

Data  show  estimated  numbers  of  workers  needed  for  seasonal  crop 
operations  by  weeks,  counties,  and  crops,  including  nonfarm  packing- 
labor  requirements . 

For  later  similar  reports  see  items  569,  and  577-581. 

591 •  Welsh,  F.  J.,  and  Miley,  D.  G.  Cotton  labor  requirements.  Jour.  Farm 
Econ.  32(U,  part  2):752-758,  Nov.  1950. 

Ways  and  means  of  the  gradual  reduction  in  man-hours  required  to 
produce  a  bale  of  cotton  are  discussed.  The  report  says  that  in 
the  20  years  preceding  1950  the  average  number  of  man-hours  required 
had  been  reduced  from  268  to  182  per  bale.  Indications  pointed  to 
reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  required,  and  to  increased  income 
per  worker  on  cott®n  farms.  The  author  believed  that  much  labor 
would  shift  to  other  industry. 


an 
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LAEOR  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

592.  Bond.ura.at_,  J.  H.,  and  Nicholls,  W.  D<  Labor  supply. and.  farm  production 
en  Eastern  Kentucky  farms.  Xy  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  hj5,   2^  p.  June 

A  survey  in  mountain  counties  shoved,  much  underemployment,  and 
considerable  possibility  of.  recruiting  labor  for  outside  work. 

593 •  Cov_,  G,  F.  Use  of  labor  on  Mains  farms  with  dairy  cows.  Maine  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta,  Bull.  436,  pp.  1*00-453.  June  19^5. 

Amounts  and  kinds  of  labor  used  on  fairy  farms  in  Maine  in  19^3 
are  reported. 

59*+«  Fitzsimmons,  J.  R.  The  19^'  farm  labor  front  in  lows.  Iowa  Farm  Econ. 
10(1-2) :15,  2Uo  Jan. -Feb.  I9JA. 

Iowa  farm  labor  requirements,  and.  supply  in  19^-  are  shown  graph- 
ically. The  author  says  that  family  labor  made  up  75  percent  of  that 
used  and  that  shortages  occurred  only  in  rush  seasons. 

595*  Forster,  G.  W.,  Hamilton,  C.  H.,  Greene,  R.  E.  L.,  and  Mayo,  S..  C.  Farm 
manpower  situation:  North  Carolina,  19^3 •  N.  C-.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  3^0,  29  p.  June  19i+3-,. 

.  For  principal  areas  and  types  of  farming  are  given  farm  labor 
data,  and  factors  affecting  wartime  labor  demand  and  supply.  Lines 
of 'action  to  obtain  labor  are  suggested. 

596*   [Holmass,  A.  J.].  The  agricultural  manpower  supply  situation.  Washing- 
ton, U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Prod,  and  Mktge  Admin.  Nov.,  27,  1950.   3  p. 

Estimates  show  nearly  f ull ..employment  of  the  Nation's  labor  force 
in  1959,  and  that  requirements  for. farm  labor  in  1951  would  probably 
exceed  those  of  1950.  Drafts  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  competition  by 
industry  were  expected.  Replacements  would  be  harder  to  find,  espe- 
cially when  skills  were  required;  it  might  be  necessary  to  import 
•offshore  and  alian  labor. 

597«  Jones,  R-.  W.,  Wenrnoiis,  J.  R>,  and  Mot  her  al,  J.  R=  '  Texas  farm  labor: 

an  analysis  of  demand  and  on-farm  supply  in  four  major  types  of  farm- 
ing .areas,  19^3.   [College  Station,,  Tex.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  and  Tex. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta,  I9M+}.   92  p.  V:  . 

.  This  is  an  analysis  of  demand  for  and  on-farm  supply  of  farm  labor 
in  four  major  types -of -farming  areas  in  19^3*  The  report  indicates 
■that  there  were  seasonal  needs  for  migrants  in  some  areas. 

598'  Joy,  B.  Preliminary  survey  of  major,  areas  requiring  outside  agricul- 
tural labor.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.'  Ext.  Farm  Labor  Cir.  3&> 
207  p.  Sept.  I9U7. 

Maps  show  that  in  19^7  there  were  56  areas  of  high  demand  for  out- 
side labor  fcr  seasonal  agricultural  operations,  usually  at  harvest. 
Text  and  graphs  show  seasonal  operations  for  which  labor  was  needed, 
and  numbers  of  workers  wanted.  Wages,  earnings,  housing,  and  charact- 
eristics of  laborers  are  shown  in  some  cases.  The  data  show  that 
about  600,000  outside  workers  were  normally  needed  to  fill  1,^00,000 
seasonal  farm  jobs. 
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599*  Long,  E.  J/,  and  Parsons,  K,  fl.  How  family  labor  affects  Wisconsin 
•  -farming.-  Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull,  loj,  39  P»  May  1950- 

■   Survey  data  show  relationships  of  farm  family  composition  and 

•  ability  to  carry  on  farm  operations,  predominantly  dairying  >  The 
data  also  shov  that  few  farmers  hired. workers  and  then  usually  to 
offset  deficiencies  in  their  own  labor  forces.  ,. 

600.  Mayo/- SV-  C. ,  and  Hamilton,  C,  H.  .Farm  labor  available  in  an  urban 

center;-:  N.  C*:Agr.  Expt,  Sta.  Prog.  Rpt.  RS-1,  15  P«  July  19^3  • 
'■-''■  -: ;  Surveyi  among  Negroes  in  a  city  showed  that  66   percent  of  them 
were  working.  Sixty-two  percent  had  had  farm  experience,  51  percent 
were  available  for  farm  work,  30  percent  did  farm  work  in  the  last 

•  •year/.  12  percent  were,  working  on  farms,  June  22-2^4,  19^3*  Reasons 
•'.why  available  labor  is  not  employed  are  discussed.  Suggestions  are 

made  for  getting  it  to  work. 

601.  Miller,  P.  E.  Farm  labor  manpower  shortage  No.  1  food  program  again. 

Commercial  West  87(12) ;11 -12.  Mar.  18,  1 9^. 

This  report  indicates  that  in  19^  it  was  necessary  to  achieve 
'••/■:   larger. farm  production  with  less  labor.  Plans  for  recruiting  emer- 
gency labor  are  noted.  •., 
■'.-...  j           ■        -    . .    .  •     , 

602.  Teague,  C  C.  Agriculture's  labor  needs.  Calif.  Citrogr.  28(3): 67. 

Jan.  I9J+3. 

The  author  reports  that  farm  labor  shortage  was  handicapping  farm 
■  '    -production,  especially  in. the  West.  Some  of  the  problems  in  the 
situation  are  noted. 

603.  Farm  labor  needs  look  tight  for  this  year;  no  relief  in  sight.  Associ- 

ated Farmer  li(l):l.  Jan.  1953. 

A  California  official  is  quoted  as  predicting  a  tight  farm  labor 
situation  in  the  State  in  1953;  especially  if  plans  to  deport  all 
Mexican  agricultural  laborers  in  the  State  are  accomplished. 

60^.  Labor> pirating  one  evidence  of  scarcity.  Sunsweet  Standard  27(5) sl^- 
:  Oct.  19^3.   . 

Labor  shortage  in  19^+3  is  shown  by  the  indictment  of  a  rancher  for 
shanghaiing  laborers  from  another , ranch,  and  for  resisting  immigra- 
tion inspectors. 

605.  Will  labor  be  in  short  supply  in  1953?  Farm  Mangt.  2(2): 67-69.  Jan. 

:  1953. 

The  prospective  farm  labor  situation  and  the  factors  that  affect  it 
in  several  Western  States  are  discussed. 

LABOR  UNIONS 

606.  Adams,  A.  J.  Farm* labor  organizes.  Amer.  Jour.  Econ.  and  Sociol.  7(l): 

52.  Oct.  191*7.  r- 

The  article  says  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  begun  to 
organize. '.rural  labor  and  that  most  of  it  had  been  employed  under  low 
wages  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  by  large-scale  farmers. 
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607.  Adams,  R.  L.  Impact  of  unionization  of  farm  workers  upon  farm  organiza- 

tion and  management.  West.  Farm  Econ.  Assoc.  Proc.  (l9*+8)  21:138-1^6. 

The  extent  to  which  agricultural  workers  were  organized,  the 
types  of  workers  and  agriculture  affected,  and  the  organizing  unions 
and  their  objectives  are  discussed,  largely  from  the  California  view- 
point. Current  strikes  are  noted.  The  possibilities  of  arbitration 
boards  to  deal  with  agricultural  labor  disputes  are  considered. 

pp.  1^7-1^8.  Under  the  same  title,  Cruz  Ventrum  comments  on  the 
above  paper,  and  the  possible  readjustments  in  working  and  living 
conditions,  wages,  and  type  of  agriculture  that  might  come  from  union- 
ization of  labor. 

608.  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Seven- 

tieth Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, .. .1951*  Wash- 
ington, 1951.  6l8  p. 

This  report,  like  most  others  since  19^2,  contains  references  to 
farm  labor  and  farm  relations. 

(No  convention  was  held  in  19^5*) 

609.  Baldinger,  W.  H.  "The  conference  of  the  excluded."  Nation  l6k(k): 

99-100.  Jan.  25,  19V7. 

Highlights  of  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union  formerly  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union  (Amer.  Fed. 
Labor  are  given. 

610.  Biderman,  B.  Farm  workers  in  1950.  Farm  Labor  News  6(3):3-^«  Mar. 

1951. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  (A.  F.  of  L, ) 
the  principal  labor  events  and  problems  of  1950  are  reviewed. 

611.  Chambers,  C.  A.  California  farm  organizations.  Berkeley,  Univ.  Calif. 

Press,  1952.  277  P- 

This  historical  study  of  the  principal  farmer  organizations  in 
California  relates  mainly  to  1929-^1.  Considerable  space  is  given 
to  attitudes  and  activities  opposing  efforts  of  agricultural  labor 
to  organize  and  bargin  collectively.  Attitudes  of  the  Associated 
Farmers,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  The  National  Grange  in  relation  to 
labor  demands  are  presented. 

612.  Clark,  C.  C.  Are  labor  pains  ahead?  Natl.  Peach  Counc.  Proc.  19^6: 

11-13. 

The  author  believed  that  proper  labor  programs  were  justified, 
and  that  most  labor  leaders  would  recognize  that  adjustments  in  farm 
working  conditions  must  be  made  for  rush  seasons  lest  work  be  inter- 
rupted. It  is  noted  that  the  leaders  must  be  met  in  a  cooperative 
spirit. 

613.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Proceedings  of  the  13th  constitu- 

tional convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  1951. 
Washington,  [1952.]  67,  88,  75,  107,  29  p. 

This  and  most  earlier  reports  of  proceedings  carried  brief  refer- 
ences of  agricultural  labor  and/or  farmer-labor  relations.  (No  con- 
vention was  held  in  I9J45.) 
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6lk.     Feder,  E.   "Hot  milk"  in  California.  Farm  Policy  Forum  3(l2):9~13. 
Dec>,  1950r.     .-..:.  ■.-■■':■:■ 

This  article  points  out  that  for  years  two  American  Federation 
of  Labor  locals:  have  bargained  quite  satisfactorily  with  dairy  farm 
operators  1'  Some  results-  ere indicated,  as  are  part  of  contract  terms . 

615.  Feder,  E.  The'  milkers'  unions  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
.  ., '  milksheds  ,  :  Jour .;  Farm  Econ.  32(3)^58-^77.  Aug,  1950. 

Milkers  on  many  dairy  farms  in  the  two  areas  were  organized  in 
American  Federation  of  Labor  locals  *  .The  author  believes  that  success 
:.,  da,,  organization  was  largely  due  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  areas , 
—  specialization;  high  mechanization,  skilled  labor  forces,  high 
...  wages.  Results  of  organization  are  sketched. 

616.  Ikeda,  Kyoshi.  Unionization  and  the  plantation.  Social  Process  Hawaii 

(1951)15 :ii-25. 

.;._-■    ... : ,.  This  report  shows  that  unionization  of  sugarcane  plantation  labor 
has  broken  down  the  paternalism  of  management',  introduced  new  re- 

,  ...  ,  numeration  practices,  increased  interracial  worker  cooperation,  and 
enlarged  employee  collective  ability  to  bargin  with  management. 

617.  'Jamie son,  S.  M.   Labor  unionism  in  American  agriculture «  Western  Farm 

Econ.  Assoc.  Proc.  (19*46)  1£j 35-^2. 

Up  to  19^6,  according  to  this  article,  labor  unionism  in  agricul- 
..:,.  ture  had-  occurred  mainly  in  areas  of  specialty  production  and  large- 
scale  farming.  A  brief  history  of  strikes  (causes,  organizers,  results) 
.  .  •  -  -.  •  from  the  lSSO'sto  the  1930's  is  given.  The  author  points  out  that 
the  decline'  of  .'agricultural  labor  unions  is  evidence,  not  of  the  end 
of  discontent  but  of  the  difficulty  of  farming -and  maintaining  such 
■-■Unions.'  Renewed  effort  is  to  be  expected. 

618.  Jamieson,  Stuart.  Labor  unionism  in  American  agriculture.  U.  S.  Bur. 

Labor  Statis.  Bull,  83b;  457  p.  19^5. 

Conditions  that  have  produced  labor  unrest,  and  the  origins,  develop- 
ment, problems,  and  accomplishments  of  unionism  among  hired  farm  workers 
in  various ; parts  of  the  country  are  reported. 

619.  King,  R.  M.  Why  farmers- distrust  labor  unions.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  29 

(h,   pt,  l):952-958.  Nov.  191*7. 

Reasons  farmers  mistrust  and  do  not  understand  labor  unions  are 
outlined. 

620.  Leslie,  N.  Drive  to  organise  California  milkers  precipitates  battle. 

Amer.  Milk  Rev.  13(9)  :_32,  3^.  Sept,  1951. 

■  Efforts  by  the. American  Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  milkers 
on. dairy  farms  near  San  Jose,  Calif.,  are  outlined,  as  are  the  steps 
taken  by  producers  to  oppose  the  movement. 

621.  Masse,  B.  L.  Social  justice  for  farm  labor.  America.  70;35-36<  Oct.  16, 

1943. 

The  attempts  Of  farm  laborers  on  a  corporation  farm  in  Illinois 
to  organize,  and  opposition  to  this  Organization  by  their  employers 
and  by  farm  organizations  are  outlined. 
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622.  Mitchell,  H.  L.  Farm  labor  moves  ahead.  Amer.  Federationist  55(1) : 

27-28.  Jan.  I9U8. 

This  reports  the  19^7  annual  convention  of  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union  (American  Federation  of  Labor.)  Reference  is  made  to  the  re- 
ported admission  of  100,000  aliens  to  work  on  farms.  Their  governments 
had  obtained  contracts  assuring  them  minimum  earnings,  housing,  health 
care,  and  other  perquisites  which  are  said  not  to  be  available  to 
native  farm  labor. 

623.  Mitchell,  H.  L,  Farm  toilers  make  progress,  Amer.  Federationist  57 

(9):2^,  31.  Sept.  1950. 

The  membership  gains  and  activities  of  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union  in  the  last  8  months  are  reported.  One  activity  is  the  organi- 
zation of  groups  of  small,  independent  dairy  farmers. 

62k.     Mitchell,  H.  L.  Farm  workers  see  the  light,  /oner.  Federationist  3k 
(1): 18-20.  Jan.  19V7. 

The  history  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  (American  Federation 
of  Labor)  from  its  beginning  in  193^  as  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union  is  given.  There  is  discussion  of  the  union's  plans  to  organize 
workers  on  large-scale  commercial  farms  rather  than  the  occasional 
hired  hands  on  small  family  farms. 

625.  Mitchell,  H.  L.  News  from  the  U.  S.  A.  Internatl.  Landworkers '  Fed. 

Bull.  (8):  10-12.  Jan.  I95O'. 

The  president  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  (American  Federation 
of  Labor)  reports  the  progress  of  the  union  in  19^9 • 

626.  Mitchell,  H.  L.  U.  S.  A.  Internatl.  Landworkers'  Fed.  Bull.  ( 12): 22-23. 

Mar.  1951. 

The  membership  and  recent  activities  of  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are  summarized. 

627.  Morin,  A.  The  organizability  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Cambridge,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  June  1952.  102  p.  (Harvard  Studies 
in  Labor  in  Agr.  No.  2~HL). 

The  study  sketches  the  history  of  efforts  to  organize  farm  wage 
labor  in  this  country,  discusses  factors  that  affect  such  moves,  notes 
possibilities,  ways,  and  means  of  further  organization,  and  mentions 
the  difficulties  to  be  expected. 

628.  National  Agricultural  Workers  Union.  Experiences  in  organizing  agricul- 

tural workers.  (Washington,  1953)  5  p. 

Briefly  outlines  experience  in  organizing  agricultural  workers, 
especially  in  California,  and  states  the  principles  upon  which  such 
organization  can  be  effected. 

629.  National  Farm  Labor  Union  Agricultural  labor  in  19^8.  Washington,  D.  C, 

Nov.  19U8.  Ik   p. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  reviewed  activities  in  19^8  in 
organizing  labor  in  agriculture  and  related  industries.  The  union  did 
not  approve  importation  of  Mexican  agricultural  laborers  under  contract, 
or  restriction  of  interstate  migration  of  agricultural  workers.  Rec- 
ommendations were  made  concerning  future  activities. 
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630.  National  Farm  Labor  Union  The  new  farm  worker.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  8,  1951.  .19  P.  • 

■  ■  This  report  of  its  Executive  Board  to  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union 
states  policies  and  reviews  recent  union  activities  and  farm  labor 
problems . 

631.  Parsons,  K.'fi.  Farmers  and  organized  labor  *  Jour..  Farm  Econ0  25(2); 

367-383.  May  1.9:+3*,  . 

Some  of  the  common  interests  of  farm  operators  and  urban  workers 
:.  .  are  discussed  o  Similarity  of  problems' does  not  mean  that  their 

interests  harmonize,  .The  author  says  that  on  the  whole  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  trade  unions  and  farm  organizations  that  both  should 
develop. 

,632.  Fry,  P.  The.  farmer  and  organized  labor.  Calif.  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Rev.  6(12) :22,  k^}   51,  53-  Mar.  1946.  '. 

The  author  says  that  labor  unions  plan  to  organize  farm  laborers, 
and  gives  reasons  for  their  Joining  unions.  Some  previous  farmer 
methods  of  opposing  farm  labor  organizations  are  discussed. 

633.  Robertson,  Pc  Split  and  ruin.  Harper's  Mag.  198(ll84):19..  Jan.  1949. 

This  article  tells  how  communists  tried  through  another  labor  union 
to  dominate  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  and,  failing  that,  to 
ruin  it. 

634.  Taylor,  B.  Farm  union  wins  backing.  Amer.  Federationist  54(2):30-l. 

Feb.  1947. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  might  be  called  the  13th  conven- 
tion of  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  is  briefly  reported.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  officials  ''stand. solidly  behind  the  unions  to 
bring  organization  to  the  nation's  3>000,000  agricultural  workers." 

635.  Turner,  P.  C.  Labor  unions  are  after  agriculture.  Va.  Fruit  3^(l)* 

45-7.  Jan.  1946.    ...      , 

Attempts  of  labor  unions  to  organize  agricultural  workers  are  re- 
ported. .Corporation  farms,  agriculture's  most  vulnerable  spots,  were 
being  softened  up.  According  to  the  author  certain  farm  organizations 
oppose,  unionization  of  agricultural  workers. 

636.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Education  and  labor.  Investigation 

of  labor  practices  in  the  food  industry.  Report  of  a  Special  Committee. 
80th  Cong.,  2d.  sess.  .  Com.  Rpt.  8,  18  p.  House  Committee  Print. 
Washington,  Dec.  2,  I9U8. 

Farmers,  had  complained,  and  the  Committee  found  evidence,  of  labor 
union  racketeering  which  jeopardised  the  production  and  marketing  of 
farm  products.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  note  Congressional  intent 
to  exempt  agricultural  labor  from  considerable  legislation  applicable 
;  to.  other  labor,  and  to  protect  farmers  from  organization  of  their 
workers  and  from  restrictive  working  conditions  imposed  by  labor  unions. 

637.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Labor  prac- 

tices in  the  food  industry.  Hearings  before  a  special  subcommittee. 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess,,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  111.  July  11  and  later 
dates  ending  Sept.  5,  1947 .  Washington,  1948.  398  p. 
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Among  topics  considered  in  hearings  in  California  was  that  of 
efforts  to  organize  agricultural  workers  on  the  West  Coast.  Some 
witnesses  considered  this  a  threat  to  agriculture,  and  thought  that 
the  industry  should  not  he  subject  to  labor  union  restrictions. 

638.  AFBF  recommends  labor  amendment.  Amer.  Farm  Bur.  Fed.  Official  News 
Letter  27(8) :1.  Apr.  Ik,   19^8.  .   . 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  urged  that  Government  agencies 
be  prohibited  from  investigating  bargaining  units  composed  of  agri- 
cultural workers  as  defined  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 
from  assisting  in  organizing  agricultural  labor. 


639.  AFL  now  has  farm  labor  unit.  Natl.  Union  Farmer  25(15): 3.  Sept.  1, 
19^6. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  farm  workers.  The  new  union  claimed 
20^  locals  and  30,000  members  in  1^  States.  Organization  of  large 
agricultural  units,  not  small  farms,  was  sought. 

61+0.  A.  F.  of  L.  enters  farm  labor  field.  Farm  Labor  News  l(9):l,  h.     Sept. 
19^6. 

This  article  says  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  chart- 
ered the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  (formerly  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers  Union)  to  organize  farm  workers  throughout  the  country.  It 
had  30,000  members  in  20l+  locals  in  Ik   States.  The  union  was  appar- 
ently interested  in  organizing  workers  on  commercial  type  farms,  not 
on  small  farms. 

6hl.     Agricultural  labor  in  I9U8.  Farm  Labor  News  3(12): 2-3.  Dec.  I9U8. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  summarizes  the  activities 
of  the  union,  particularly  in  California  and  Florida.  Some  of  the 
union's  immediate  objectives  are  outlined. 

6k2.     Asparagus  workers  win  solid  gains  from  first  agreement.  FTA  News  8(i.e., 
9)(*0:5.  Apr.  191*9. 

This  article  says  that  local  1,   of  the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural 
and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
had  won  a  prolonged  strike  in  the  asparagus  fields  of  California. 
Causes,  according  to  the  article,  included  wage  dispute,  discrimina- 
tion, and  poor  housing. 

61+3 .  Conference  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union.  Internatl.  Landworkers' 
Fed.  Bull.  (5): 9-13.  May  19^9. 

This  reports  the  15th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union,  and  outlines  the  union's  legislative  program. 

6kh,     Convention  resolutions.  Farm  Labor  News  5(2): 3.  Feb.  1950. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  l6th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union  are  reported.  They  oppose  importation  and  employment 
of  foreign  agricultural  workers;  they  favor  organization  of  farm  labor, 
the  8-hour  day,  the  1+0 -hour  week,  minimum  wages  of  $1  per  hour,  over- 
time wages,  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  social  security  coverage, 
and  unemployment  insurance  for  hired  farm  workers. 
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6^5«   'Hot,;  milk  cooled  off.  Calif.  Farmer  195  ( 10 ):  *J-66  „  Nov,- IT,  1951- 

This  reports  an  agreement  between  dairymen  near  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  a  local  American  Federation  of  Labor  union,  allowing  peaceable 
organization  of  milkers  and  binding  dairy  operators  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  union  after  a  majority  of  their  milkers  has  joined 
the  union.       .  •  •   .  , 

6k6.     How  New  York  dairymen  joined  union.  Farm  Labor  News  5(2) :k.     Feb.  1950. 
This  article  shows  that  dairy  farmers  first  began  to  organize  in 
.the  1930 's;  about  19^0  many  joined  the  United  Mine  Workers  District 
■  50.  In  19^9,  some  contacted  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  which  now 
has  four  locals  of  dairy  farmers . 

6Vf.  Is  labor  your  hot  potato?  FarmMangt.  l(U):15-19.  May -June  1952. 

The  article  points  out  that  distorted  stories  of  western  farmer- 
employee  relationships  should  be  met  by  prompt  farmer -sponsored 
publicity  of  situations  and  facts.  The  agricultural  labor  union 
membership  claimed  in  California  is  questioned. 
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6kQ,     Labor  gets  voice  farm  labor  program.  Farm  Labor  News  7(l):2.  June  1952. 
This  article  says  that  for  the  first  time  organized  labor  has  been 
given  a  voice  in  official  determination  of  the  policies  that  affect 
hired  farm  workers.  .The  Secretary  of  Labor  appointed  a  committee  of 
9  A  F  of  -  L  and  9  010  members  which  has  made  recommendations  relating 
to  importation  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers. 

6^9  •  This  is  the  way  the  CIO  would  regiment  the  asparagus  growers.  Associated 
Farmer  9(2): 1-3 .  '  May  15,  19^8. 
.  .   A  summary  of  the  contract  which  the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural  and 
Allied  Workers  of  America  offered  to  the  (California)  Asparagus  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  given.  According  to  this  article  it  was  considered 
a  threat  to  agriculture. 

650.  A  Washington  plot  to  unionize  all  farms.  Calif.  Farmer  196(10): 527. 

May  17,  1952. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  recommended  public 
hearings  to  determine  the  need  for  Mexican  nationals  when  farmers 
asked  for  such  help.  It  recommended  also  that  the  workers  be  repre- 
sented in  their  dealings  with  employers  by  a  trade  union.  The  writer 
thought  that  adverse  effects  upon  agriculture  might  result. 

651.  What  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  -  is.  Farm  Labor  News  5(l2):3. 

Nov.  1950. 

Sketches  the  history  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  and  states 
the  union's  purposes.  Includes  suggestions  for  organizing  farm  wage 
workers  and  small  farmers. 

LAW  AND  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

652.  Acee,  A.  Federal  labor  laws  and  agencies:  a  layman's  guide.  U.  S.  Bur. 

Labor  Standards  Bull.  100,  $k   p.  I9U8. 

General  information  is  given  concerning  main  provisions  of  various 
statutes  up  to  about  September  19^-8,  to  guide  labor  in  understanding 
its  rights  and  obligations.  Agricultural  workers  are  affected  by  a 
few  Laws,  for  instance,  child  employees  are  affected  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Law. 


am 
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653 •■  Acee,  A.  State  labor  legislation  in  19^7.  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  65(3): 
277-34.  Septo  19^7. 

Brief  notes  outlined  recent  legislation  in  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Hawaii  restricting  employment  of  children  on  farms . 

63k.     Coman,  E.  S.  Farm  labor  supply.  Calif.  Citrogr.  36(7): 287.  May  1951. 
Summarizes  recent  legislative  activity  in  the  national  capital  in 
relation  to  the  farm  labor  supply,  particularly  obtaining  Mexican 
nationals . 

655.  Hannah,  H.  W.  Law  on  the  farm.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1943.  399  P« 

Chapter  12  deals  with  general  principles  of  law  applying  to  rela- 
tions between  farmers  and  their  employees. 

656.  Hawaii.  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Farmers'  19^8  guide  to  some 

taxes,  laws,  and  regulations.  Hawaii  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Agr.  Ext. 
Cir.  229,  33  p.  Nov.  19*1-7..  ■ 

Tables  contain  references  to  laws  relating  to  farm  workers,  -  wage 
payment,  required  employer  records,  workmen's  compensation,  and  child 
labor. 

657.  Kirkland,  L.  How  about  some  'parity'  for  farm  laborers?  Amer.  Federa- 

tionist  60(1): 15.  Jan.  1953. 

The  writer  comments  on  the  migratory  labor  program  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Manpower  Policy  Committee.  The  responsibility  for  solu- 
tion of  the  basic  problems  of  migratory  labor,  he  believes,  rests 
with  Congress  which  should  give  farm  workers  parity  in  legal  rights 
equal  to  those  of  other  kinds  of  labor. 

658.  Lauer,  R.  Legislation  and  agricultural  labor.  Wis.  Law  Rev.  19^9 

(3)  1 563-576.  May  191*9. 

This  report  says  that  agricultural  labor  had  been  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  most  Federal  social  legislation,  but  that  proposals 
had  been  made, for  its .inclusion.  The  history  of  the  exclusion  is 
sketched.  Wisconsin  law  is  similarly  reviewed.  The  author  believed 
that  pressure  from  organized  labor  and  decreased  opposition  by  farm 
organizations  were  likely  to  bring  about  elimination  of  the  difference 
in  treatment  of  farm  and  other  workers. 

659.  Murata,  K.  Territorial  laws  pertaining  to  labor  on  the  farm.  Hawaii 

Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Agr.  Ext.  Cir.  160,  2  p.  Apr.  19^3. 
: ■  ' '  Application  to  Hawaiian  agriculture  of  the  laws  relating  to  work- 
men 's  compensation,  child  labor,  and  wages  is  outlined. 

660.  Noah,  J.  C.  How  the  new  wage  and  hour  law  affects  poultrymen.  Amer. 

Egg  and  Poultry  Rev.  11 (2): 112-117.  Feb.  1950. 

An  official  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  gives  his  views  as 
to  the  application  of  the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  poultry  farmers  and  businessmen  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
.  .;  .   poultry  and  poultry  products. 

661.  Robach,  H.  Legal  barriers  to  interstate  migration.  Cornell  Law  Quart. 
.  :  28(3);286-312;  (4):433~526.  Mar. -June  19^3. 

'Constitutional  rights  of  citizens  and  mobilization  of  manpower 
..  for  war  production  are  threatened  with  serious  interference  by  state 
legislation  designed  to  restrict  the  removal  of  workers  to  other 


■ 
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•states  for  employment,   (p.  286)..  By  review  of  cour.t  decisions  and 
various  documents,  some  of  the  problems  current  in  19^3  are  indicated, 
and  issues  of  constitutionality  are  discussed. 

662.  Solberg,  E.  D.  The  legal  aspects  of  farm  tenancy  in  Arkansas.  Ark. 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull,  k6Q,   Qk   p.  June  19^7. 

Types  of  farm  tenure  and  tenure  arrangements  in  force  in  19^7* 
and  practices  "between  farm  landlords,  tenants,  croppers,  and  wage 
workers  are  noted .  Legal  distinctions  between  tenants  and  croppers 
are  stated  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  tenants  under  their  leases 
are  outlined. 

663.  Sutton,  K.  T.,  and  Mitchell,  H.  L.  Legal  rights  of  farm  workers. 

Memphis,  South.  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  19^3 •  6  p. 

The  rights  of  farmers,  tenants, .sharecroppers, ' and  hired  farm 
workers  are  summarized,  with  special  reference  to  the  cotton  States. 
Duties  Of  specified  Federal  agencies  in  relation  to  aid  to  farm 
workers  are  noted .  Ways  in  which  needy  people  could  obtain  public 
assistance  in  19^3  are  suggested. 

66k.     Tuney,  D.  1.  How  wage -hour  law  changes  apply  in  the  poultry  industry. 
2.  How  wage -hour  changes  affect  poultry  industry.  Poultry  Supply 
Dealer  2? (6): 12 -13,  3^-35;  (7). 24-25,  k3.     June -July  1950. 

These  articles  explain  the  application  of  amendments  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  the  poultry  industry.  Topics  include  coverage, 
exemptions,  wages,  overtime,  child  labor,  and  area  of  production. 

665.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  Brief  summary  of  State  and  Federal 

laws  for  agricultural  workers.  /Washington/  Apr.  19^3 •  3  p. 

Shows  the  status  of  agricultural  workers  under  various  labor  laws 
in  force  in  19^-3  •  In  general,  they  are  not  given  protection  as  are 
employees  in  industry  and  trade. 

666.  U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Extension  of  Mexican 

farm  labor  program.  Hearings,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  3^80. 
Mar.  24-26,  1953.  Washington,  1953.  114  p. 

Testimony  was  given  for  and  against  a  proposal  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  period  during  which  foreign  agricultural  workers  may  be  ob- 
tained under  international  agreements.  Importation  of  Puerto  Rican 
workers  to  farms  in  Middle  Atlantic  States  was  noted,*  the  1952  and 
1953  wprk  agreements  between  employers  and  these  workers  were  printed. 

667.  U.  S.  Congress,  House.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Amendments 

to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Hearings,  8lst  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  on  H.  R.  2033,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 'Act  of  1933. 
Jan.  27 -Feb.  18,  19^9.  Washington,  191*9.-  2pts.,  1708  p. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  proposed  to  extend  to  large-scale 
agriculture  a  minimum  wage  law,  and  to  prohibit  employment  of  children 
on  farms  during  school  hours.  Testimony  for  and  against  the  proposals 
is  given. 

668.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Exten- 

sion of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  Hearings,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  S.  1207.  Mar.  23-4,  1953.  Washington,  1953.  106  p. 

Testimony  was  presented  for  and  against  the  proposal  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  period  under  which  foreign  agricultural  workers  may  be 
obtained  under  international  agreements. 
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669.  TJ.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Vio- 

lations of  free  speech  and  rights  of  labor:  Employers'  assocd-- 
ations  and  collective  "bargaining  in  California:  Part  IX,   The 
origin  and  promotion  of  recent  legislation  in  California  limiting 
labor's  civil  rights.  Be port  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  266.  74th  Cong., 
extended  "by  S.  Res.  98  and  S.  Pes.  224,  78th  Cong. 
2d  sess.  Rpt.  398,  Pt.  5.  Washington,  1944.  pp.  1641-1707..', 

The  enactment  of  local  antipicketing  ordinances  and  the  State 
antipicketing  initiative  of  1938  are  discussed  with  regard  to 
historj,  sponsorship,  and  purposes.  The  ordinances  affected  ac- 
tivities of  agricultural  labor  unions. 

670.  U,  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor. and  Public  Welfare.  Fair 

Labor  Standards  Act  amendments.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee, 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  1+9  and  13  other  bills.  Apr.  19  -  May  4, 
1948.  Washington,  1948.  2  pts0,  1271  p. 

Includes  statements  by  agricultural  producers  urging  continued 
exemption  of  farm  workers  from  the  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  to  minimum  wage  rates,  and  by  labor  unions  and 
consumer  interests  opposing  the  exclusion. 

671.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub- 

committee. Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1949.  Hearings  on  S.  5'Q* 
S,  67,  S.  92,  Se  105,  S.  190,  S.  248,  and  S.  643,  bills  relative 
to  Federal  Labor  Standards  Act  amendments,  Apr.  11-22,  1949. 
Washington,  1949.  1199  p. 

Includes  testimony  relating  to  the  inclusion  and  exclusion  of 
agriculture  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  particularly  as  con- 
cerns minimum  wage  payments. 

672.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

tration^  Labor  Branch.  Emigrant  agent  laws  and  the  interstate 
recruitment  of  workers.  Washington,  Jan.  1946.   3  p. 

The  principal  provisions  of  emigrant  agent  laws  affecting  inter- 
state movement  of  workers  from  10  States  (mostly  Southern)  and 
Hawaii  are  enumerated. 

673.  U.  S0  Department  of  Labor.  /Farm  Placement  Serv^/  Qualified  United 

States  workers  have  the.  right  to  farm  jobs  ahead  of  anyone  else. 
Washington,  1953.  6  p,  •„ 

States  the  rights  of  domestic  workers  to  preference  over  alien 
workers  in  farm  employment,  and  the  pertinent  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of. Labor.    . 

674.  U.  S.  President  (H.  S.  Truman).  Congress  asked  for  further  measures 

on  illegal  entry  of  migrant  workers.  U.  S.  Dept.  State  Bull. 
25(631)  :197-199.  July  30,  1951. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  relating  to  widespread  vio- 
lations of  the  terms  of  contracts  under  which  Mexican  laborers  are 
brought  into  this  country  for  farm  work  is  given' in  full. 
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675.  U.  S.  President  (H.  S.  Truman)..  Recommendations  .supplementing  the 
provisions  of  S.  $Qk.     Message  from  the  President' of  the  United 
States.   82d  Cong,,  1st  sess.  House  Doc  192,  5  P»  1951. 

President  Truman  outlined  problems  connected  with  the  legal 
importation  of  Mexican  agricultural  labor  and  the  employment  of 
illegal  Mexican  workers_,  and  made  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  situation. . 

676.-  Witney,  Fred.  Agricultural  workers  under  national  labor  relations 
,  laws.  Univ...  111.  Bull. (Ser.  A)2(Spec. ) :1~32.  Mar.  19^8. 

The  meaning  and  scope  of  agricultural  exemption  for  purposes 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  is  examined.  Rulings  and 
court  decisions  are  summarized,  as  are  Congressional  acts  (or  the 
lack  of  them)  relating  particularly  to  definition  of  occupations 
upon  the  borderline  of  agriculture. 

677.  Forgotten  men.  Commonweal  51  (l6)  :U27 -1+28.  Jan.  27,  1950. 

According  to  this  article  legislation  benefiting  labor  had  ex- 
cluded farm  workers  from  most  of  its  benefits.  The  author  pointed 
out  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  plight  of  such  labor  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  imigration  and  importation  of  Mexican  workers  who 
were  willing  to  put  up  with  low  wages  and  poor  working  and  living 
conditions.  He  believed  that  protective  legislation  whould  cover 
farm  labor. 

678.  New  act  tightens  up  law  regarding  alien  labor  entry.  Amer.  Farm 

Bur.  Fed,  Official  News  Letter  31(30) :2.   July  26,  195?. 

A  new  immigration  law  tightening  provisions  concerning  legal- 
ization of  the  status  of  illegal  entrants  into  this  country  is 
discussed. ■  Farmers  who  employ  such  persons  may  be  affected. 

679.  South  Dakota's  new  labor  law.  Dakota  Farmer  63(7.)  ;.l*+9.  Apr.  3, 

19^+3.  Reports  of  labor-union  activities  against  farmers  in  other 
States  evidently  inspired  in  South  Dakota,  a  new  statute  designed 
to  prevent  union  activities  on  farms,  against  farmers,  and  against 
transportation  of  farm  products  to  markets. 

680.  Swampers'  and  lumpers'  law  again  protects  the  farmer.  Associated 

Farmer  9(5)  :1.  Aug.  15,  I9I+8. 

In  California,  the  swampers'  and  lumpers'  law  provides  that  a 
farmer,  any  member  of  his  family,  or  his  employee  may  drive  the 
farmer's  produce  to  market  without  paying  tribute  to  a  union.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author,  this  law  had  prevented  union  interference. 
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681.  Axelrod,  S.  J.  Health  problems  in  industrialized  agriculture,  Amer. 
Jour.  Public  Health  39(9)  :1172-1175.  Sept.  l9*+9* 

According  to  the  author  the  increased  use  of  machinery  and  toxic 
materials  in  agriculture  had  added  to  its  occupational  risks;  migra- 
tory workers  already  carried  a  heavy  burden  of  disease  and  disa- 
bility, part  of  which  was  caused  by  poor  living  and  working  con- 
ditions; they  needed  adequate  medical  services. 
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682.  California.  Governor's  Committee  to  Survey  the  Agricultural  Labor 

Resources  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  agricultural  labor  in  the  " 
San.  Joaquin  Valley:  final  report  and  recommendations."  Sacramento 
/The  Committee^/  Mar.  15,  1951'.   ^  p.  .  ' 

The.  committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the  seasonal  farm  worker 
problems  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  makes  recommendations,  and  gives 
suggestions  as  to  further  research.  Bibliography. 

683.  California  Special  Crime  Study  Commission.  Social  and  economic 

causes  of  crime  and  delinquency:  Finial  report.  Sacramento,  State 
Board  of  Corrections,  June  30,  19^9,  107  p', 

Included  are  references  to  migratory  agricultural  workers  and 
their  economic  and  social  problems. 

684.  Fowler,  D.  What's  become  of  the  Okies?  Look  17(l):19-21.   Jan.  13, 

1953. 

Most  of  the  Okies  who  came  to  California  in  the  1930' a   as  de- 
pression and  dust-bowl  refugees  and  engaged  in  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor  have  re-established  themselves  as  settled  residents. 
Cases  of  some  who  have  done  well  are  cited. 

685.  Fuller,  Vsrden.  No  work  today!  The  plight  of  ijnerica's  migrants. 

N.  Y.  Public  Affairs  Com.   Pamphlet  190,  28  p.  1953. 

The  disadvantaged  status  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  and 
the  general  ignoring  of  their  plight  are  noted.  The  author  says 
that  the  development  of  this  group  was  unplanned,  but  that  the 
nation  needs  to  plan  to  prevent  its  becoming  permanent.  Possible 
steps  ere  suggested. 

686.  Greene,  S.  E.  Agricultural  migratory  labor.  New  York,  Counc.  Social 

Action,  Nov.  1952.  5  p. 

This  group  discussion  outline  gives  information  concerning  the 
numbers,  earnings,  disadvantaged  legal  and  social  status  of  agri- 
cultural migrants,  and  some  reasons  for  the  situation.  Suggestions 
for  possible  action  to  make  improvements  are  given. 

687.  Metzler,  W,  H.  The  migratory  worker  in  the  American  agricultural 

economy.  In  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare,  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor -Management  Relations. 
Migratory  labor.  Hearings,  82d.  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Washington,  1952. 
Pt.  2,  pp.  967-983. 

Gives  general  outline  of  the  migratory  agricultural  labor  situ- 
ation, with  references  to  the  disadvantaged  conditions  of  migrants. 

683.  Nelson,  Lowry.  Migratory  workers:  the  mobile  tenth  of  American 
agriculture.  Natl.  Planning  Assoc.  Planning  Pamphlet  82,  33  p. 
Feb.  1953. 

Summarizes  the  migratory  agricultural  labor  problem,  and  suggests 
and  urges  lines  of  action  to  meet  it. 

689.  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee,  on  Migrant  Labor.  Report. 
Albany,  The  Committee,  tor.  3,  1953.  hi   p. 
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The  committee  investigated  .the  State ■ s  migratory  agricultural 
labor  situation  and  problems.  It  made  recommendations  for  State 
official  action,  and  gave  suggestions  for"  measures  to  meet  social, 
economic,  and  welfare  problems. 

690.  Richardson,  M.  E.  The  forgotten  of  the  fields.  Natl.  Humane  Rev. 

1K)(5):10,  11,  26.  May  1952. 

The  disadvantaged  conditions  of  migratory  agricultural  workers, 
and  their  unfortunate  effects  upon  the  migrants'  children  are  stressed 
Examples  of  local  efforts  to  alleviate  conditions  are  cited.  'Because 
of  the  interstate  nature  of  the  problem,  probably  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  achieve  fundamental  reforms."         •  ■  - 

691.  Schwartz,  H.  Seasonal  farm  labor  in  the  United  States.  New  York, 

Columbia  Univ.  Press,  l9fo,  172  p.   (Studies  in  Hist.  Amer.  Agr.  11.) 
Deals  with  the  work  and  economic  problems  of  seasonal  hired  workers 
in  fruit,  vegetable,  and  sugar-beet  production. 
Reviews: 

Gibbons,  W.  J.  America  7^:357-8.  Dec.  '29, :.  19^-5." 
Johnson,  0.  R.  Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  36:1+55-7.  June  I9U6. 
Danhoff,  C.  H.  Jour.  Econ.  Hist.  7:105-6.  May  19^7. 
Reuss,  C.  F.  Rural  Sociol.  ll(l):83.'  Mar.  X$k6. 
Smith,  R.  J..  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  28:611.-13.  May  19^6. 

692.  Shotwell,  L..  R.  They  follow  the  crops  and  find  a  school.  N.  Y.  State 

Educ.  U0(5): 32^-328.  Feb.  1953. 

Operations  of  a  summer  school  operated  by  welfare  groups  for 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  in 'New  York  State  are  out- 
lined. Most  migrant  children  have  only' limited  opportunities  to 
attend  school. 

693.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub- 

committee on  Labor  and  Labor -Management  Relations.  Migratory  labor. 
Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Feb.  5^  1952,  and  later  dates.  Wash- 
ington. 2  pts.,  IO89  p. 

Part  1  contains  comprehensive  statements  concerning  migratory 
agricultural  workers  by  witnesses  representing  agriculture,  labor, 
Government,  and  economic  and  welfare  organizations. 

Part  2  contains  special  studies  relating  to  agricultural  workers  * 
especially  migrants;  their  economic  situation,  recruiting,  employment, 
housing;  the  proposed  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  to  farm 
labor;  and  the  labor -contractor  system  in  agriculture. 

69^.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  War  Food  Administration.  Arrangements  for 
the  movement  of  farm  machinery  and  agricultural  labor  between  the  mid- 
western  United  States  and  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  at  harvest 
time.  Washington,  19^-4.  8  p. 

Arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  for 
international  movement  of  workers  and  machinery  for  small-grain  har- 
vests are  outlined.  Information  needed  by  workers  who  crossed  the 
' international  boundary  is  given. 

"Later  similar  publications,  each  by  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service, 
were  issued  as  E.  F.  L.  Cir.  33.  Issued  Apr.  19^6,  May  Ik,   I9V7,  and 
May  Ik,   1950, 
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695.  U.  S.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor.  Migrant  labor: 

a  human  problem.  Washington,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Retraining  and 
Re -employment  Admin.,  Mar.  19^7 •  58  p. 

The  report  refers  to  all  migratory  workers,  with  emphasis  on  those 
in  agriculture.  The  economic  and  social  problems  of  migratory  workers 
and  the  problems  they  cause  are  outlined.  Recommendations  are  given 
for  measures  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  to  alleviate  some  of -  their 
problems . 

Summarized  in: 

Migrant  workers  in  the  United  States.  Internatl.  Labor  Rev.  5o(5- 
6): 613-16.  Nov. -Dec.  I9U7. 

Migrant  labor  report  seeks  aid  for  forgotten  people.   Labor  In- 
formation Bull.  14(4): 10 -11.  Apr.  1947. 

696.  U.  S.  President's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor,  Migratory  labor  in 

American  agriculture.  Washington,  1951.  lQ8  p. 

The  commission  reports  upon  the  economic,  social,  health,  and 
educational  conditions  among  migratory  agricultural  workers  in  this 
country;  problems  they  create;  measures  taken  to  reduce  them;  reported 
and  actual  need  for'  alien  workers  in  agriculture;  and  extent  of  legal 
and  illegal  immigration  of  such  workers.  Recommendations' 'to  deal  with 
the  situation  are  given. 
Reviews  (same  title): 

Green,  J.  W.  Rural  Sociol.  lo(3):283-4,  Sept.  1951. 

Brown,  L.  H.  Jour.  Farm  E con.  34(l):l48.  Feb.  1952. 

McMillan,  R.  T.  Rural  Sociol.  17(i):77.  Mar.  1952. 

de  Vyver,  F,  T.  Southern  Econ.  Jour.  18(2): 266-7.  Oct.  1951. 

697.  Vorse,  M.  H.  America's  submerged  class:  the  migrants.  Harper's  Mag. 

206(1233): 86-93.  Feb.  1953. 

The  disadvantaged  conditions  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  and 
efforts  to  better  them  are  outlined.  Note  is  made  of  the  flood  of 
illegal  immigration  of  Mexican  workers  who  displace  domestic  workers, 
and  the  importation  of  additional  Mexican  workers  under  contract -given 
guarantees  unobtainable  by  domestic  workers.  Only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  our  2,000,000  migrants;'  some  hope- 
ful efforts  are  indicated. 

698.  Wisconsin.  Governor's  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Migratory  agricul- 

tural workers  in  Wisconsin.  Madison,  The  commission,  June  1950.  48  p. 

Analyzes  the  situation  of  the  principal  groups  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  in  Wisconsin  in  regard  to  employment,  health,  housing, 
education,  and  discrimination.  The  laws  of  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  concerning  such  workers  are  summarized.  Proposals  are  made 
for  legislation  and  its  enforcement  in  Wisconsin.  Bibliography. 

699.  Wyckoff,  F.  R.  Youth  pays  a  subsidy  to  agriculture.  Woman's  Press 

42(5):l6,  17,  38.  May  1948. 

This  article  deals  with  the  substandard  life  of  migratory  farm 
workers  which  was  emphasized  by  its  unfortunate  effects  on  their 
children.  The  author  says  that  the  forward  steps  taken  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  alleviate  bad  conditions  had  been  lost  be- 
cause the  Nation  does  not  recognize  its  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 
According  to  this  report,  States  and  counties  were  overwhelmed  by 
demands  of  migrants  for  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care;  they  often 
had  to  refuse  help.  The  author  believed  that  the  problem  must  be 
tackled  on  a  national  basis.  Needed  measures  are  named. 
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TOO .  Pablo  is  a.  migrant .  Sen,  Life  35  ( k ) :  %  -  58 .  Jan .  1953 . 

Letters  exchanged  between  a  young  agricultural  migrant  worker  and 
a  Government  committee .on  education  deal  with  problems  of  education 
of  the  children  of  migratory  farm  workers . 

701.  The  price  of  cotton:  babies.  Natl.  Humane  Rev.  iK)(l2):12,  13,  25. 
Dec.  1952. 

Deaths  of  several  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  in 
an  Arizona  county  caused  State  health  officials  to  investigate  hous- 
ing and  health  conditions  there.  They  were  found  to  be  So  bad  that 
county  authorities  and  ranchers  were  charged  with  "shameful  disregard 
for  human  suffering." 


702.'  Bartrain,  B.  F.  It's  always  D  day  on  the  farm.  Country  Gent.  115(8): 
13,  22.  Aug.  19^5. 

This  article  says  that  ^,000  persons  were  injr:red  in  farm  accidents, 
and  that  50  died  each  day.  The  National  Safety  Council  estimated  the 

annual  loss  to  farmers  at  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  reported  that,  of 

every  $10  of  gross  income  farmers  paid  $1  because  of  losses  by  fire 
and  accidents. 

703.  California  Department  of  Industrial  Relations.  Division  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Research.  California  work  injuries,  1951*  San  Francisco, 
.  The  Division,  June  1952.  38  !>• 

Data  on  disabling  work  accidents  include  those  in  agriculture  in 
1951>  and  also  in  1950.  The  agricultural  injury  rate  was  shown  as 
slowly  increasing. 

70^.  California  Department  of  Industrial  Relations.  Division  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Research.  Work  injuries  in  California  agriculture,  1950. 
San  Francisco,  The  Division,  Oct.  1951.  20  p. 

Data  concerning  injuries  to  employees  on  farms  covered  by  the 
California  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  are  reported. 

705.  Johnson,  E.  Responsibility  in  parathion  cases.  Citrus  Leaves  32(12): 

33.  Dec.  1952. 

The  legal  responsibilities  of  grove  owners  and  pest -control  oper- 
ators to  workers  and  others  who  enter  citrus  groves  too  soon  after 
spraying  are  discussed. 

706.  Kansas  State  Board_of  Health.  Kansas  accidental  death  report:   1950 

edition  Topeka  /l'950?7  73  p. 

Reports  in  considerable  detail  fatal  accidents  in  Kansas  in  19^9. 
Those  in  agriculture  are  inc3.uded.  (This  is  the  l8th  annual  edition 
of  the  report . ) 

707.  Noll,  Miriam.  Accident  hazards  to  young  workers  in  wartime  agriculture. 

Washington,  U.  S.  Children's  Bur.  Mar.  19^3.  10  p. 

A  high  accident  hazard  on  farms  was  reported.  Use  of  inexperienced 
workers,  particularly  youthful  ones,  might  raise  the  incidence  of 
accidents  on  farms.  Principal  causes  of  accidents  were  named.  Safety 
and  insurance  standards  were  suggested. 
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708.  Powers,  J.  H.  Farm  injuries.  Hew  England  Jour.  Med.  2^3(25): 979-983- 

Dec.  21,  1950. 

The  writer  says  that  agriculture  has  more  fatal  accidents  than 
other  major  occupations  in  the  Nation.  He  analyzes  data  of  658  agri- 
cultural accidents,  the  victims  of  which  were  treated  in  a  New  York 
State  hospital. 

709.  Rush,  J.  D.  Analysis  of  a  limited  number  of  fatal  accidents  to  farm 

and  rural  people  in  South  Carolina,  Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.,  Nov.  19^5.  8  p. 

Two  hundred  sixty-seven  accidents  occurring  mostly  in  19^2-^5  are 
reported.  They  were  most  frequent  in  spring  and  summer,  and  among 
persons  from  10  to  19  years  old.  Not  all  were  occupational  accidents. 

710.  Rush,  J.  D.  Analysis  of  785I  fatal  farm-work  accidents  in  the  United 

States,  19^0-V3.  VJashington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  July  19^5.  9  P» 

These  data  show  that  from  19^-0  to  19^3  machinery  caused  ^7  percent, 
and  livestock,  20  percent  of  fatal  occupational  accidents  in  agricul- 
ture. Numbers  of  accidents  actually  reported  yearly  were  believed  to 
be.less  than  half  the  commonly  estimated  number  of  lj-,500.  Analysis 
of  the  reported  accidents  is  made  by  geographic  areas,  months,  race, 
and  sex. 

711.  Rush,  J.  D.  Fatal  accidents  in  farm  work.  VJashington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 

Econ.,  Sept.  19^9.  13  p. 

Data  indicated  an  annual  average  of  7. 3  fatal  work  accidents  per 
100,000  farm  people,  and  19 • 7  per  100,000  farm  workers.  According 
to  this  report,  there  were  ^70,000  farm  work  accidents  which  caused 
loss  of  time. 

712.  Rush.  J.  D.  Survey  of  farm  accidents.  Agr.  Situation  32(i.e.  3l) 

(7):1^.  July  19^7. 

This  survey  indicates  that  one  person  was  injured  on  every  28  farms 
in  the  last  3  months  of  19^6,  causing  resulting  average  losses  of  $^0 
and  3  weeks'  time.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  210,000  such  acci- 
dents in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that  they  cost  $8,750,000  for 
medical  care,  and  ^,500,000  lost  days  in  the  3  months. 

713.  Senf,  C.  The  farm  accident  situation  in  19^8.  Chicago,  Natl.  Safety 

Counc.   19^9  8  p. 

Surveys  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  among  nearly  36,000 
farmers  showed  that  during  a  year  one  resident  on  every  6  farms  suf- 
fered an  accident  that  caused  the  loss  of  a  day  or  more  from  regular 
activities.  Some  resulting  costs  and  losses  are  shown. 

71^.  Senf,  C.  Farm  accident  toll  for  19^8:  $36,000,000;  17,000,000  days. 
Agr.  Situation  33(6) i2-k.     June  19^9. 

"During  19^8,  at  least  one  resident  out  of  every  6  farms  had  an 
accident  involving  one  day  or  more  lost  from  regular  activities," 
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costing  a  reported  average  of  $4.3  for  medical  care  and  20  days  lost 
from  work,  to  say  nothing  of  accidents  causing  total  disability  or 
death.  An  estimated  56  percent  of  the  mishaps  were  reported  aS 
occurring  on  farms,  and  16  percent  in  homes;  5k   percent  of  the  in- 
juries were  occupational.  Accident  rates  for  males  were  shown  to 
"be  three  times  those  for  females.  Major  causes,  types  of  accidents, 
and  their  costs  are  noted. 

715.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Safety  Council.  Watch  your  step: 

avoid  farm  accidents.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  608,  32  p. 
July  19^6 . 

Loss  of  4,300  lives  annually  in  occupational  accidents  on  farms 
is  noted.  Attention  is-  called  to  preventive  measures,  both  for 
personal  safety  and  to  prevent  loss  of  farm  property,  particularly 
by  fires. 

716.  Young,  H.  H.,  and  Ghormley,  R.  K;  Accidents  on  the  farm.  Jour.  Amer. 

Med.  Assoc.  132(13) :763-771.  Nov.  30,  19^6. 

Some  of  the  risks  leading  to  farm  accidents  are  noted.  According 
to  this  report  from  1935  through  19^3>  victims  of  575  such  accidents 
were  treated  in  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Minnesota.  Causes  and  extent  of 
the  injuries  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

717.  Lost:  6  million  days  in  h  months.  Agr.  Situation  32(l2):10.  Dec. 

19^8. 

Surveys  indicate  that  in  the  first  k   months  of  19^8  five  persons 
were  injured  on  every  100  farms,  costing  an  average  of  22  man  days 
lost;  and  $40  for  medical  care  per  person  injured;  or  $52  per  case 
involving  medical  expense.  Falls,  animals,  and  motor  vehicles  were 
principal  causes.  Nearly  half  of  the  accidents  were  reported  as 
occurring  on  farm  jobs. 

718.  State  law  governs  hauling  of  workers.  Calif.  Farmer  197(12): 5^6. 

Dec.  13,  1952. 

Some  of  the  State  safety  regulations  specifying  equipment  required 
on  trucks  that  transport  farm  workers  to  and  from  their  jobs  are 
noted. 

719'  Two  states  report  injuries  to  young  corn  detasselers.  Labor  Inform. 
Bull.  15(12):  10  -11.  Dec.  19*f8. 

Causes  of  56  work  injuries  among  youthful  corn  detasselers  are 
given.  The  most  serious  hazard  was  reported  to  be  transportation 
to  or  from  working  places. 

720.  Work  injuries  in  the  United  States  during  1950.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.  Bull.  IO98,  33  p.  1952. 

Data  include  numbers  of  disabilities  sustained  in  agriculture,  by 
all  persons,  and  by  employees.  In  1950,  60,000  agricultural  employees 
were  reported  to  have  sustained  injuries  of  which  1,100  were  fatal; 
100  were  permanent  total;  and  3^700  were  permanent  partial  injuries. 
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Similar  data  are  given  in  other  "bulletins  of  the  same  title 
applying"  to  respective  years  back  through  19^-2.  Bulletin  numbers 
and  years  for  which  data  are  furnished  are:  Bui.  758,  19^-2;  Bui. 
802,  19^3;  Bui.  8^9,  19^;  Bui.  889,  I9I+5;  Bui.  921,  19kS;   Bui.  9^5, 
19^7;  Bui.  975,  19W;' Bui.- 1025,  191*9. 

Summarising  articles,  usually  by  M.  D.  Kossoris  or  F.  S.  McElroy, 
or  both  appeared  in  Monthly  Labor  Review  issues  as  follows: 
Data  for  Monthly  Labor  Review  issue 

19^2-  •     57(5) J 865 -6."  Nov.  "19^3  " 

19^3        58(2):2ij-3-3.  Feb.  19H;  59(5):905-8.  Nov.  19^ 
19kk  6o(3):5^9-51.  Mar.  191*5;  6l(  10:638-1+3.  Oct.  191*5 

19^5      ■  62(3) -.1*11-12.  Mar.  19**6;  63(3):390-3.  Sept.  I9J+6 
191*6       6k{3):h69-71.-   Mar.  19^;  65(h) :kk2-6,     Oct.  19V7 
19^7       ■  6lW  1 361-5.  Oct.  19^8 
191*8        68(3):  289-90.  Mar.  19^9 
I9I+9        70(3): 265 -7.  Mar.  1950 
1950        72(3):270--l.  Mar.  1951 


OUTLOOK 

7'21.  Adams,  R.  L.  191*6  farm  labor  prospects.  Pear  Growers  League  Ann. 

19^6:17-19. 

Farm  labor  situation  prospects  are  reported,  with  emphasis  on 
need  of  advance  planning,  and  of  good  housing  for  workers.  Creation 
of  a  State  agency  was  urged  to  take  over  the  labor  services  that 
Federal  agencies  would  probably  drop. 

722.  Barton,  G.  T.  Farm  labor.  Agr.  Situation  29(H): 33-3^.  Nov.  191*5. 

v.  Mr.  Barton  believed  that  farm-labor  would  probably  be  somewhat 
more  plentiful  in  19^5 >  although  seasonally  tight  in  seme  areas;  and 
that  quality  of  work  should  improve.  Wage  rates  were  expected  to 
change  little. 

723.  Barton,  G.  T.  Farm  labor.  Agr.  Situation  30(ll):26.  Nov.  19^6. 

The  outlook  for  the  country 's:  farm  labor  in  19^-7,  according  to 
this  report,  was  a  larger  supply  of  workers  of  improved  quality  at 
continued  high  wage  rates,  but  with  regional  shortages;  seasonal 
shortages  would  be  reduced  by  increased  use  of  machinery.  The  number 
of  migratory  workers  would  increase  as  automobiles  and  tires  became 
more  easily  obtainable. 

72^.  Barton,  G.  T.  Manpower  requirements  of  agriculture  during  the  next 
ten  years.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  33(1*,  pt.  2):711-721.  Nov.  1951. 

Shows  manpower  as  a  key  factor  in  the  defense  program,  with  its 
full  and  efficient  use  important.  Indicates  that  production  per 
■•    worker  was  increasing.'  A  moderate  decline  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment was  expected  to  continue  under  general  conditions  of  full 
employment  for  the  Nation.  The  author  believed  that  the  flow  of 
farm  population  to  nonfarm  industries  would  continue. 
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725.  Beck,  J.  R.  Farm  labor  --  1944.   Oreg.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Ann.  Rpt.  (1943) 

The  author  thought  that  the  1944  Oregon  farm  labor  situation  might 
be  worse  than  that  of  1943  when  3>600  Mexicans  were  brought  in  for 
farm  work.  Urged  construction  of  better  housing  for  seasonal  labor. 

726.  Beck,  J.  R.  Farm  labor  in  1946.  Oreg.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Ann.  Rpt.  (1945) 

37:41,  43-44. 

•  The  farm  labor  outlook  is  given,  as  are  suggestions  for  better 
handling  and  care  of  labor,  particularly  youth. 

727.  Curtis,  W.  M.  Farm  labor  and  food  production.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  25(l): 

301-304.  Feb.  1943. 

The  situation  as  to  farm  labor  and  machinery  in  New  York  State  in 
relation  to  wartime  food  production  is  outlined, 

728.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Farm  manpower  outlook.  Agr.  Situation  35(l2):13'  Dec. 

1951. 

The  author  thought  that  farm  population  and  workers  would  probably 
decline  in  numbers  in  1952,  but  that  increases  in  efficiency  of  farm 
operation  and  in  use  of  family  labor  would  probably  achieve  most 
necessary  production.  He  believed  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
cruit seasonal  labor  to  help,  and  that  wage  rates  might  rise  5  percent. 

729.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  The  farm  manpower  situation  and  outlook.  Washington, 

U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Oct.  30,  1951.  17  p. 

Developments  of  the  previous  year  in  the  agricultural  manpower  situ- 
ation, and  those  relating  to  hired  labor,  and  farm  wage  rates  are 
reviewed.   The  outlook  for  1952  was  reported  to  be  for  reduced  agri- 
cultural employment  and  slightly  higher  wage  rates. 

730.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Outlook  for  farm  manpower  and  farm  wages.  Washington, 

U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ,',  Nov.  2,  1950.   7  p. 

The  outlook  for  1951  is  for  tightened  farm  labor  supply  and  for 
rising  wage  rates. 

731'  Gochnour,  G.  R.  Farm  labor  outlook  for  1951 •  Idaho  State  Hort.  Soc. 
Trans.  1951:12-15- 

Ways  of  overcoming  expected  labor  shortages  are  suggested. 

732.  Irahof,  A.  H.  Farmers  need  100,000  hired  hands..  Pa.  Farmer  130(9) :235. 
May  13,  1944. 

A  review  of  recruiting  and  placement  of  farm  workers  in  1943  in 
Pennsylvania  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  prospective  needs  in  1944, 
and  suggestions  to  farmers  needing  help.  Employment  of  Newfound- 
landers and  Jamaicans,  according  to  this  article,  would  continue.   It 
was  hoped  to  obtain  prisioners-of-war .  Chief  reliance  the  author 
said,  must  be  on  local  sources  of  labor  and  on  farmer  cooperation 
in  work. 
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733*  McKain,  Walter  C,  Jr.  Too  many  workers  --  a  post-war  farm  labor  problem. 
Wash.  State  Col.  Research  Studies,  13:17-24.   19^5. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  was  estimated 
that  peacetime  farm  labor  supply  would  be  at  new  highs;  that  postwar 
demands  for  such  labor  might  be  reduced  by  increased  mechanization 
of  farm  operations;  that  such  mechanization  would  increase  the  demand 
for  more  worker  skills;  and  that  regular ization  of  employment  would 
decrease  the  need  for  casual  labor. 

73^.  Harvest  help  for  19^5?  Calif.  Cult.  9l(25):63^.  Dec.  9,  I9M+. 

Farmers  were  urged  to  place  labor  orders  early  as  the  labor  situ- 
ation was  unsettled.  The  article  points  cut  that  the  preferred 
Mexican  workers  might  be  unobtainable;  prisoners -of -war  might  be 
obtainable,  but  that  they  had  disadvantages  as  farm  workers. 

735 •  More  cotton  machines,  more  hand  labor.   Calif.  Farmer  197(lC):k69> 
Nov.  15,  1952. 

Expansion  of  the  cotton  crop  in  California  in  the  next  few  years 
is  expected  to  increase  its  demand  for  hand  labor  despite  increasing 
mechanization  of  picking. 

736.  The  situation  for  farm  labor.  Agr.  Situation  36(12) sl9«  Dec.  1952. 
This  article  indicates  that  the  outlook  for  demand  and  supply  of 
farm  workers  in  1953  "was  for  reduced  demand  because  technological 
developments  had  increased  the  productivity  of  workers,  and  for  a 
decreased  supply  because  of  attractive  nonfarm  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 


RECRUITING  AMD  PLACEMENT 

737*  Baker,  H.  R.  Farm  labor  for  Arizona  farms  and  ranches.  Ariz.  Agr. 
Col.  Ext.  Folder  W-UO,  6  p.   Oct.  lykk. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  obtaining  and  managing  farm  labor,  in- 
cluding prisoners  of  war. 

738-  Blixt,  H.  I.   Ways  to  help  solve  the  farm  labor  problems.  Amer.  Agri- 
culturist 1949(11): 351.   June  7,  1952. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  attracting  and  holding  good  farm  labor. 

739.  Brooks,  T.  A.  San  Francisco  returns  to  the  food  front.  California 
33(6) ;21,  32-33.  June  19^3. 

Plans  of  San  Francisco  organizations  for  mobilizing  volunteer 
labor  for  farms  are  outlined. 

7^0.  Brown,  W.  3.  Town  and  city  will  help.  Prog.  Farmer  (G-a.  -Ala.-Fla.7Ed.) 
56(9):12.  Sept.  191*3. 

How  town  and  city  volunteers  were  helping  or  planning  to  help 
farmers  get  in  their  crops,  and  how  farmers  were  cooperating  with 
each  other  throughout  the  State  is  told. 
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7*H.  Bruce,  A.  Farm  labor  contractors  in  California.   [San  Francisco?]  Calif. 
Dept.  of  Indus.  Relations.   [I9I+8?]  183  p. 

Contains  information  gathered  for  use  in  enforcing  the  State's 
labor  code  as  applied  to  labor  contractors.  Topics  include  defini- 
tions, contracts,  and  services  by  contractors. 

7^2.  Brunner,  W.  L.,  Jr.  Blackstock,  H.  E.,  and  Barlow,  F.  D.,  Jr.  Farm 
labor  and  the  farm  labor  placement  program  in  Louisiana.  La.  Rural 
Econ.  11(1) :1,  1+-7.  Feb.  19^9. 

Louisiana  farm  wage  rates  were  reported  to  be  lower  than  those  of 
the  United  States;  reasons  were  given.  Agricultural  labor  placement 
activities  of  the  State  employment  service  are  noted. 

7^3.  Burns,  W.  J.  Special  service  for  the  dairy  industry  of  Southern  Calif- 
ornia. Employment  Security  Rev.  l8(6):l8-20.  June  1951* 

In  outlining  services  given  by  the  State  employment  offices  to 
the  highly  intensive  dairy  industry  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the 
types  of  labor  required,  and  some  of  their  duties  and  working  condi- 
tions are  noted. 

7^.  California  Legislature.  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Livestock  Problems.  The  recruitment  of  farm  laborers  and  their 
appropriate  placement  to  meet  in  full  the  labor  supply  requirements 
of  California  agriculture.  Sacramento,  Senate,  X9^9»  1&5  P« 

The  committee  inquired  into  the  California  farm  labor  field, 
particularly  with  reference  to' labor  needs,  supply,  and  placement. 
Recommendations  deal  mostly  with  the  State  Department  of  Employment. 
A  variety  of  exhibits  relate  to  farm  labor  demands,  supply,  and 
recruiting. 

7^4-5.  Campbell,  R.  Seattle  day  haul.  Employment  Security  Rev.  17(6):28-30. 
June  1950. 

Operations  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Washington  State  Employ- 
ment Service  in  recruiting  snap-bean  pickers  for  the  White  River 
Valley  are  outlined. 

7h6.     Carmody,  C.  U.  S.  Crop  Corps,  Agr.  Situation  27(8):l8-21.  Aug.  I9I+3. 
An  outline  is  given  of  the  numbers,  classes,  and  training  of  emer- 
gency farm  workers  recruited  by  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service  to  help 
farmers,  especially  at  harvesttime. 

7V7.  Crocheron,  B.  H.  California's  food  production  problem.  California  33(6): 
12-13.  June  19l*3. 

The  need  for  increased  food  production,  and  the  plans  for,  and 
problems  of  recruiting  emergency  farm  workers  are  outlined. 

7U8.  Crocheron,  B.  H.  Harvest  volunteers  respond.  California  33 (9): 22,  27-28. 
Sept.  I9U3. 

A  successful  campaign  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  to 
recruit  volunteer  farm  workers  is  outlined.  The  author  says  that 
unexpected  numbers  of  migrants,  and  thousands  of  Mexican  nationals 
had  helped  provide  all  needed  labor  so  far. 
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7^9.  Cullcn,  B.   "Operation  Cotton"  in  Memphis.  Employment  Security  Rev. 
I6(5):12-l4.  May  19^9- 

According  to' this  article  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  labor -recruiting 
center  for  cotton  plantations  within  60  miles  of  the  city.  Operations 
of  the  Tennessee  Employment  Service  in  recruiting'  and  distributing 
seasonal  labor,,  especially  pickers,  for  the  cotton  fields  are  outlined. 

750.  Day,  W.  M.  Strawberries  are  luscious,  but  --.  Employment  Security  Rev. 
19(10) :26-28. .  Oct.  1952.  ■ 

Ah  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the  Willimantic  office  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Employment  Service  handles  the  day-haul  program 
for  strawberry  pickers. 

751*  De  Hart,  W.  A.,  and  Smith,  M.  Agricultural  deferment.  Washington, 
Selective  Service  System,  19^7  •   375  P« 

This  official  report  of  the  Selective  Service  System  during  World 
War  II  gives  the  history  of  its  operations  relating  to  deferment  of 
farm  workers.   It  contains  a  sketch  of  procedures  during  both  the 
Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  Laws,  regulations,  administrative  proce- 
dures; pertinent  statistics;  functions  of  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  farm'  labor  are  included. 

752.  Elcock,  H.  A.  Farmer  sponsored  labor  in  Southern  Idaho,  19^3*  l£ 

Proceedings,  American  Society  of  Sugar  Beet  Technologists,  Regional 
Meeting,  Eastern  Slope  and  Intermountain,  Denver,  Feb.  1~3>  19*^« 
p.  167-170.    ; 

This  is  an  account  of  how  a  sugar  company  and  farmers  in  five 
counties  set  up  county  labor-sponsoring  associations  which  distributed 
Mexicans,  Jamaicans,  and  Japanese  workers,  and' operated  camps  to 
house  them.  A  copy  of  a  typical  association  member  contract  is  in- 
cluded .  ■   •      • 

753*  Fanning,  I.  W.  Solving  labor  shortages  in  Georgia.  Prog.  Farmer  (Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla.  Ed.)  53(i.e.,  58)(7):9-  July  19^3. 

Cases  are  cited  of  the  usefulness  of  city  and  town  labor,  including 
youth,  as  emergency  farmworkers. 


\ 


75J+.  Fausch,  C.  Finding  farm  help.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l4(7):101.  July  19^3- 
A  county  agent  tells  of  efforts  to  divert  to  productive  farms  men 
classified  1A  by  the  Selective  Service,  who  wished  to  help  the  war 
effort  by  producing  food.  Pensioners  able  to  do  at  least  part-time 
•  work  "and  part-time  farmer's  were  also  employed  on  farms. 

755.'  Fife,  R.  The  farm  labor  situation  in  Ohio.  Agr.  Educ.  lo(l):5.  July, 
19^3.  '•  -•' 

The  author  emphasized  that  there  was  no  need  for  panic  over  the 
serious  farm  labor  situation.  He  believed  that  school  pupils "could 
furnish  considerable  help  and  that  various  State  efforts  had  helped. 

Desirable  community  steps  are  outlined. 

. .  ■      ■  ■        ■■..-•.• 

756.  Fowler,  G.  J.  How  Alabama  is  overcoming  the  farm  labor  shortage.  Prog. 
Farmer  58(lO):12.  Oct.  19*6. 

Some  local  methods  of  recruiting  emergency  farm  labor  included  mak- 
ing school  pupils  available,  passing  nonvagrancy  laws,  holding  training 
schools,  and  employing  prisoners -of -war. 
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757*  Franklin,  R.  Sheepherder  importation.  Natl.  Woolgrower  V3(l) J  38-39* 
Jan.  1953. 

Sheep  growers  obtained  Congressional  permission  to  import  several 
hundred  foreign  sheepherders.  Good  employer -employee  relations  were 
necessary  to  hold  these  men.  Distribution  of  workers  and  their  utili- 
zation in  the  sheep-growing  industry  are  discussed. 

758.  Gaston,  H.  P.  How  to  get  the  farm  help  you  need;  how  to  keep  the  farm 

help  you  get.  Mich.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Folder  70,  8  p.  Feb.  l$kb, 

Contains  suggestions  as  to  ways  to  obtain  and  hold  wartime  emer- 
gency farm  workers. 

759.  Greenawalt,  W.  F.  Solving  the  farm  labor  problem  in  19^3  in  Bucks  County. 

Pa,  Vegetable  Growers'.  News  lk{±)  :13-l6.  Mar.  19'Mi-. 

How  farm  labor  was  recruited  is  told.  Negroes  from  the  South  and 
from  Jamaica,  school  pupils,  sailors  on  leave,  and  volunteers  were 
used.  A  feature  was  the  use  of  whole  school  classes  with  their 
teachers  as  supervisors. 

760.  Haas,  W.  Mexican  nationals  helped  harvest  Contra  Costa  crop.  Diamond 

Walnut  News  3^(2): 12.  Mar.  1952. 

This  tells  how  a  county  farmer  association  in  California  recruited 
Mexican  nationals.  They  were  not  cheap  labor;  they  were  good  workers. 
Their  presence  and  competition  made  local  workers  settle  down  to 
work,  thereby  becoming  better  utilized. 

761.  Hall,  F.  L.  Higher  19^+  agricultural  goals  bring  mounting  need  for 

women  farm  help.  Victory  Bull.  5(4) :4.  Feb.  5,  1944. 

The  Extension  Service,  according  to  this  article,  placed  250,000 
women  on  farms  in  1943  •  In  addition,  many  thousands  found  their  own 
places  on  farms.  Increased  needs  for  women  workers  were  expected 
in  194U . 

762.  Hayes,  E.  F.  Our  farm  experts  helped  call  the  signals.  Employment 

Security  Rev.  16(5)  :3-5-  May  191*9. 

The  shift  of  Federal  and  State  recruiting  and  placing  of  farm 
workers  from  the  Extension  Service  to  State  Employment  services  is 
outlined.  Operations  for  the  season  of  1948,  especially  for  the 
cotton  crop  in  California,  are  described. 

763.  Hershey,  L.  B.  Draft  is  drawing  heavily  upon  350,000  to  400,000  young 

agricultural  workers.  Victory  Bull.  5(l5)s6.  Apr.  24,  1944. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  Army  needs  for  men  must  be  met  and  farm 
production  plans  changed  accordingly.  He  advised  selective  service  re- 
jectees originally  called  from  farms  to  return  and  remain  there  to  re- 
tain their  II -C  classification.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  upon  more  overage  men,  and  women  and  children  for  farm  work. 

764.  Hershey,  L.  B.  Selective  Service  and  victory:  the  4th  report  of  the 

Director  of  Selective  Service.  Washington,  1948.  709  p. 

The  report  covers  the  period  July  1,  1944  to  March  31,  1947. 
Deferments  of  agricultural  workers  are  treated  briefly  on  pp.  109-115. 
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765.  Hershey,  L.  B.  Selective  Service  as  the  tide  of  war  turns;  the  3rd 

report  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  l^k^-l^hk.'    Washington, 
D.  C,  19U5.  666   p. 

Includes  brief  sections  relating  to  occupational  deferment  of 
native  agricultural  workers,  to  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
.workers  and  to  government  distribution  of  farm  workers  in  I9M+. 

766.  Hershey,  L.  B.  Selective  Service  in  wartime:  second  report  of  the 

.  Director  of  Selective  Service,  19*1-1-42.  Washington,  D.  C,  I9U3. 

67^'P.  ... 

The  report  covers  the  period  Dec.  rJ}   19^1  to  Dec.  5>  19^2 .  Chapter 
10  deals  with  the  drafting  of  agricultural  workers,  and  the  holding 
of  essential  workers  on  their  jobs  to  maintain  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

767.  Hervey^  J.  D.  Cooperatives  in  farm  labor.  Washington,  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.,  Ext.  Farm  Labor  Prog.,  Aug.  I9V6.   20  p. 

Discusses  the  use  of  cooperative  processes  in  distribution  and 
utilization  of  emergency  farm  workers,  19^3-45,  and  sketches  the 
development  and  operations  of. farmer  organizations  which  contracted 
on  behalf  of  their  membership,  with  Government  agencies  handling  the 
recruiting  and  shipping  of  foreign. and  domestic  labor  to  areas  needing 
them.  Exhibits  show  model  forms  of  association  agreement,  incorpora- 
tion, and  bylaws.. 

768.  Hofford,  H.  M.  Farmworkers  protein.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l4(5):76.  May 

Examples  of  recruiting  local  workers  to  meet  emergency  farm  labor 
needs  are  described.  . 

769.  Kohn,  C,  Farm  labor  situation  in  Texas.  In  Papers  Presented  at  Annual 

Meeting  of  Texas  Agricultural  Workers'  Association,  Jan.  11-12,  Ijkk. 
p.  63-66. 

The  development  of  the  Extension  Service  wartime  farm-labor  supply 
program  and  how  it  solved  some  of  the  problems  it  met  are  outlined. 

770.  Howard,  M.  E.  Hard  hit  area  finds,  manpower  in  high  schools.  Manpower 

Rev.  10(10:13.  Apr.  19^3. 

A  sketch  is  given  of  methods  used  to  recruit  and  train  high-school 
boys  from  Washington,  D.  C,  for  work  on  farms  in  Maryland;  also  of 
cooperation  by  county  agencies  in  housing,  transporting,  and  supervis- 
ing the.  boys  at  work  and  recreation. 

771»  Howe,  E.  C.  Navajo  Indian  farm  workers.  Employment  Security  Rev. 
17(3): 24-26.  'Mar.  1950. 

Problems  that  beset  the  recruiting  of  Navajo  Indians  for  Utah  farm 
work  are  outlined. 

772.   Isham,  A.  E.  Farm  labor  situation.  Citrus  Leaves  2^(5) :6.  May  l^kk. 

The  citrus  labor  prospects,  and  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  workers 
for  California  are  sketched. 
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773.  Jones,  J.  M.  "C."  Working  on  the  herder  shortage 'problem.  National 

Wool  Grower  U2(2):5-6.  Feb.  1952.  . 

The  efforts  of  wool  growers'  organizations  to  obtain  needed 

sheep  herders  are  discussed. 

774.  Kellholz,  if.  J.   wnat  about  farm'  help?  Country  Gent.  llU(6)  :12,  ^5-6. 
:  June  19UU. 

Says  that  county  agricultural  agents  had  done  a  large  share  of 
the  recruiting  and  placement  of  farm  labor  in  19k2~kk.     According 
to  this  report,  local  agencies  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  getting 
labor,  and  local  people  supplied  most  of  the  emergency  farmworkers. 
Inexperienced  help  proved  more  useful  than  expected.  Some  of  the 
'...-.   national  farm  labor  problems  are  outlined. 

775. Kenyon,  C.  W.  A  transplanting  operation,  Employment  Security  Key. 
•'■•'  19(9)j2-7-30.  Sept.  1952. 

The  Missouri  State  Employment  Service  through  its  Farm  Place - 
.    ment  program  recruited,  in  the  Oz arks  workers  needed  on  farms  in 
northern  Missouri.  Problems  are- noted.  ■  .  • 

776.:  Kimball,  S.  T.  Farmer  co-operation  to  meet  emergency  labor  needs 

-during  the  war  years*  Mich.  Agr,  Expt..  Sta,  Quart.  Bull.  ,  28(1+) : 

320-325.  May  19U6. 

.;•   Cooperative  methods  used',  to  recruit  local  farm  and  cannery  labor 

in  a  Michigan  county  are  outlined. 

777.  Kircher,  W,  H.  Where  will  your  help  come  from?  Farmer.  62(8) :1,  22-3. 

Apr... 15,  19^.  ■■:•.  >-■ 

Farmers'  difficulties  in  obtaining  workers  sketched >.  and  sources 
of  emergency  labor  suggested. 

778.  Lipman,  E.  V,  Plan  on  losing  help.  N.  J.  Farm  and  Garden  15(3) :2k. 

May  191^,     _  .   _      -  .-. 

.-;•■     The- author  believed  that  farmers  would  lose  more  workers  to  the 
Selective  Service.   The  war  unit  system  to  determine  deferment  of 
farm  workers  had  been  dropped.  Classification  would  henceforth 
■depend  upon  actual  occupation,  its  essentiality  in  the  war  effort, 
and  ability  to  obtain  replacement  .'workers.  -. ;. 

779."  Lias,  S.  Recruiting. migratory  workers'  for  seasonal  employment  in 

agriculture.,   In  U,;S.  Congress.  Senate.,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor-Management  Relations.   Mi- 
gratory labor.  Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  pt.  2,  pp.995-10l6. 
Washington,  1952. 

Problems  of  placing  seasonal  farm  workers,  according  to  this 
report,  were  symptomatic  of  causes  originating  in  inferior  bidding 
..-.•-  of- -farmers  compared  with  other  employers  of  similar  workers.   This 
weakness  is  shown  in  farmer  demand  for  economic -distress  labor,   The 
basic  and  mechanical  factors  of  problems  in  recruiting  migratory 
farm  workers,  and  private  and  public  efforts  to  recruit  it,  are  out- 
lined and  discussed. 

780.  McKinley,  R,  M,  Hired  hands  on  order.  Farm  and  Ranch  67(6)  :8~9. 
June  19^8. 

Operations  of  the  Texas  State  Employment  Service  is  supplying 
farm  workers  are  outlined. 
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781.  Mahan,  H.  L.  Volunteer  farm  labor  representatives.  Employment  Security 

Rev.  16(5): 8-9.  May  19^9- 

Methods  used  in  selecting  volunteer  representatives  from  among  local 
businessmen  in  Nebraska  to  help  in  placing  hired  farm  workers,  and 
their  duties  are  outlined . 

782.  Mangus,  A.  R.  Subsequent  movement  of  Kentucky  hill  families  relocated  as 

farm  laborers  in  Ohio.  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeogr.  Bull.  170,  Ik   p. 
Nov.  19^3. 

Characteristics  of  those  Kentucky  hill  farm  families  who  were  suc- 
cessfully placed- on  Ohio  farms  as  hired  workers  are  indicated .  These 
characteristics  furnish  some  guides  to  future  recruitment  policies  in 
obtaining  farm  workers  from  subsistence  farming  areas. 

783.  Mangus,  A.  R.  War  relocation  of  subsistence  farmers  to  areas  of  farm- 

labor  needs  in  Ohio.  Ohio  State  Univ..  Dept.  Rural  Econ.  and  Rural 
Sociol.  Mimeogr.  Bull.  l6l,  2k   p.  Apr.  19^3- 

The  progress  of  a  project  for  moving  underemployed  farm:  families 
from  southeastern  Kentucky  to  areas  needing  hired  farm  labor  in  Ohio 
is  reported.  Important  differences  in  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
areas  of  origin  and  relocation  are  noted.  The  care  needed  by  Ohio 
people  in  receiving  and  orienting  these  people  is  emphasized. 

78^.  Mayo,  S.  C,  Greene,  R.  E.  L.,  Hamilton,  C.  H.,  and  Forster,  G.  W.  ISkk 
farm  labor  problems:  farm  manpower  situation  in  North  Carolina.  N.  C. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  3kk,   2k   p.  May  I'M. 

,  The  farm  labor  situation  and  prospects  for  19^  are  reported ,     This 
bulletin  shows,  that  3  in  5  farms  needed  workers.  Suggestions  are  made 
for  obtaining  it. 

785.  Meyer,  A.  E.  The  farm  labor  problem.  Washington,  Washington  Post.  I9U8. 

23  p. 

(Originally  printed  in  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12-18,  19^-8) 
Contains  arguments  against  the  transfer  of  farm  labor  placement  ser- 
vices from  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service  to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
and  its  affiliated  State  employment  services .  The  author  thought  the 
.  Extension  Service  could  do  the  work  with  more  understanding  and  better 
relations  with  workers  and  farmer -employers. 

786.  Moser,  R.  E.  Farm  labor  situation  and  outlook  in  19^5.  Mass.  Fruit  ■ 

Growers'  Assoc,  Inc.  Rpt.  Ann.  Meeting  (19^5)  51:170-176. 

Farmers  could  help  the  State  extension  service  by  giving  earlier 
notice  of  prospective  needs  for  workers.  Comments  were  made  that 
prisoners -of -war  picking  fruit  refused  to  work  more  than  necessary  to 
earn  their  daily  maximum  allowable  earnings. 

787.  Moser,  R.  E.  The  farm  labor  situation  and  plans.  Mass.  Fruit  Growers' 

Assoc,  Inc.  Rpt.  Ann.  Meeting  (19^-3)^9:16-21. 

The  19^3  program  of  State  assistance  in  Massachusetts  in  recruiting 
farm  labor  is  outlined.  Suggestions  are  given  for  holding  present 
labor  and  obtaining  additional  help. 
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788.  Oxholm,  T'.  Wartime  harvest.  Bull.  Garden  Club  Amer.  Ser.  8(ll)  : 

17-19.   May  19^3. 

Experience  of  an  orchardist  in  obtaining  volunteer  emergency 
harvest  workers  are  given. 

789.  Parker,  W.  B.  Increasing  the  farm  labor  supply.  Stanislaus  County 

Farm  Bur.  Monthly  6(l0):10-ll.  Oct.  19^3. 

The  work  of  the  Farm  Production  Council  and  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  helping  California  farmers  obtain  necessary  workers  is 
reviewed. 

790-  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service.  A  primer  on  farm  labor. 
/Harrisburg?    1953/  38  p. 

Encourages  people  to  do  summer  work  on  farms  to  help  boost  food 
food  production;  tells  how  the  State  Employment  Service  operates; 
encourages  community  leaders  to  spread  the  .news  of  farm 'work  oppor- 
tunities. 

791.  Puerto  Rican  Labor  Department.  Bow  to  hire  agricultural  workers 

from  Puerto  Pico.  New  York,  1953.  15  p. 

Terms  on  which  American  farmers  may  obtain  Puerto  Eican  labor 
are  given.  The  labor  contract  is  included. 

792.  Roherts,  C.  M.  Farm  labor  demands  studied.  Calif,  Cult.  90{l6):k03 

Aug.  1,   19^3. 

Farm  labor  placement  officials  in  California  urged  farmers  to 
place  labor  orders  early.  The  author  lists  some  local  farm  labor 
situations  and  need3, 

793.  Roemer,  E.  Cage  County  tackles  the  labor  problem.  Neb.  Farmer 

85(12) :5.  June  19,  19^3. 

How  a  Nebraska  county  supplied  emergency  labor  to  farmers  in 
19^2  is  described. 

79^.  Roskelly,  R.  W.  Mistakes  to  be  avoided  in  meeting  labor  crisis  in 
coming  year  revealed  by  study.  Colo.  Farm  Bull.  5(l)^"*5* 
Jan. /Mar.  19^3 < 

Suggestions  are  made  for  improving  the  recruiting  and  training 
of  potential  farm  workers,  and  in  working  and  personal  relations 
between  workers  and  employees, 

795.  Ross,  A.  M. ,  and  Liss,  S.  The  labor  contractor  system  in  agriculture. 
In  U,  S,  Congress.  Senate.   Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor  Management  Relations. 
Migratory  labor.  Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Washington,  1952. 
Pt.  2.,  pp.  1017-38, 

The  nature  and  functions  of  the  agricultural  lahor  contractor 
system,  its  form,  extent,  disadvantages,  and.  need  of  regulation 
are  outlined. 


«» 
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796.  Scalley,  P.   Bonneville  County  Farm  Labor  Association,  Inc.   In 

Proceedings,  American  Society  of  Sugar  Eeet  Technologists,  Legional 
Meeting,  Eastern  Slope  and  "  ntermountain,  Denver,  Feb.  1-3,  19^. 

p.  ni-y?k. 

This  outlines  the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  association, 
and  its  work  in  handling  sugar-beet  labor „  Bookkeeping  and  payroll 
operations  are  detailed. 

797.  Schickele,  P.   ncorking  the  farm  labor  bottle-neck,   Iowa  Farm  Econ. 

9(5 )  :3,  9,  Ik.     ifay  19^3. 

according  to  the  author  in  19^3  farmers  needed  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  available  labor  and  equipment.  Suggestions 
are  given  for  obtaining  labor  to  replace  that  lost  during  the 
war. 

798.  hanks",  E.  K.  ,   .he  farm  labor  program  for  19^5  •  N'.  Y.  State  Hort. 

•".oc".  Proa,  .  (19^5-) 90,:  175 -179. ~  . 

The  official  view3  of  farm  labor  needs  for  19^5^  gnd  activities 
to  meet  them  are  outlined. 

799.  ■  hattuck,  G.  j- .  Oregon  mobilizes  farm  "pinch -hitters.  "  .  anpower 

.  ev.  10(2) :6-3.  .  eb.  19^3. 

easures  taken  by  the  ".',  '  .  Employment  Service  and  cooperating 
agencies  to  recruit  all  possible  workers  for  farms  are  outlined. 

800.  Smith,  J.  C.   .e3t  exans  wheel -and -deal  for  workers  to  line  up  and 

help.  Farmer -Stockman  56(2) :13,  8k.     Feb.  19^3. 

A  '.exas  Employment  Commission  office  has  'farm  labor  days'  in 
which  special  effort  is  made  to  bring  together  at  the  office  farmers 
who  need  help  and  workers  who  seek  farm  jobs. 

801.  Sorden,  a,.  C,  Long,  -..  /J._/,  and  Oalick,  M.  Ihe  ..isconsin  farm  labor 

program,  19^3"19J+7.  Madison,  Wis.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  Jan.  19^8.  63  p, 
j.he  Wisconsin  emergency  farm  labor  program,  19^3~^7>  is  reported 
comprehensively;  incidental  information  includes  labor  needs, 
characteristics,  and  needs  for  research  in  farm  labor  problems, 
/.ppendices  include  housing  plans  for  seasonal  workers. 

802.  Sullivan,  M.  C.  Beet  field  labor  recruiting  in  1952.  Crystal-ized 

Facts  about  Sugar  Beets  6(U):2i+-25.   Oct.  1952. 

Procedures  used  by  a  sugar  company  to  recruit  in  Texas,  trans- 
port and  distribute  labor  to  its  sugar-beet  growers  are  outlined. 

303.  Taylor,  M.  fi.  how  to  get  and  hold  farm  labor.   "Jtah  v-gr.  Ext.  erv. 
xt.  Bull.  161,  22  p.   Mar.  19^8. 

From 'the  5  years  of  experience  by  the  tah  State  Agricultural 
College  in  recruiting,  training,  and  placing  farm  workers  during 
World  War  II  are  summarized  factors  that  deserve  consideration  in 
the  solution  of 'future  labor  problems.   They  relate  to  labor  manage- 
ment, working  and  living  conditions,  remuneration,  sources  of 
workers  and  farm  labor  associations. 

80H.  Tesche,  W.  C.   rogress  on  the  farm  labor  front.  Diamond  tfalnut  Lews 
25(3  ):U.   May  I9U3. 

Efforts  to  assure  California  a  sufficient  farm  labor  supply  in 
19^3  are  sketched.  A  general  sufficiency  of  labor,  but  with  local 
shortages,  was  predicted. 
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805.  TeSke;  A.  H.  The  19UU  labor  problems.  Va.  Fruit  32(l):102-7.  Jan. 

This  report  indicates  that  official  agencies  would  fill  farm 
labor  needs,  but  that  farmers  would  need  to  adopt  all  possible 
labor-saving  methods  and  develop  all  available  sources  of  labor. 

806.  Towle,  D.  S,  Recruiting  labor  against  odds.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  15 

(ll):l62.  Nov.,  19IA, 

How  an  emergency  farm  labor  assistant  in  a  New  Hampshire  county 
recruited  volunteer  labor  is  told.  At  the  close  of  the  season  a 
field  day  was  held  to  express  farmer  appreciation,  and  to  present 
service  insignia  and  awards  to  the  volunteers. 

807.  Tucker,  D.  A„,  and  Dunton,  H.  L.  Wartime  farm  labor  in  Virginia: 

report  on  the  emergency  program,  19^3~^7»  Va«  Agr.  Ext.  Serv. 
Bull.  170,  /12  p.y  Pec.  I9V7. 

. Pictures  and  brief  text  show  work  done  and  workers  employed  in 
emergency  forces  to  cultivate  and  harvest  Virginia  crops.  Recruit- 
ing and  placement  efforts  are  noted. 

808.  U.  S.  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Impact  of  military 

inductions  upon  agriculture.  Hearings,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess,,  on  the 
manpower  situation  as  it  affects  agriculture,  Feb.  26-8,  195.1« 
Washington,  1951. 

•  Testimony  of  civilian  and  military  officials,  and  of  representa- 
tives of  agriculture  dealt  with  the  effect  of  practically  unrestricted 
drafting  of  essential  farm  workers. 

809.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Going  to. the  farm  front?  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr,  AWI  -  kk,   k   p.   May  I9U3. 

The  pamphlet  gives  suggestions  to  prospective  male  volunteer 
farm  workers  concerning  fitness  for  the  work,  and  for  avoiding 
occupational  hazards. 

810.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Food  Production  Administration. 

The  war  units  plan.  19^3-  ^  P» 

The  war-units  plan,  a  way  of  measuring  farm  production,  is  ex- 
plained, as  is  its  use  by  the  Selective  Service  in  determining 
whether  a  farm  worker  is  to  be  deferred. 

811.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Information.  U.  S.  Corps. 

Information  plan  for  local  community.  -U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Off.  Inform, 
Food  Inform.  Ser.  13,  kk   p,   19U3. 

Includes  suggestions  made  to  local  leaders  to  help  them  arouse 
interest  among-  people  to  do  emergency  farm  work. 

812.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Farm  Placement  Service.  Labor  recruitment 

for  agriculture:  the  Farm  Placement  Service,  19^9,  1950,  1951. 
Washington.  The  Service,  /1952/  33  p. 

A  general  report  of  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Farm  Placement 
Service  for  I9U9-5I  is  given,  supplemented  by  highlights  of  farm  labor 
needs,  supply,  recruiting,  and  problems  in  various  areas. 

813*  U.  S.  Department.. of  Labor. _  Farm  Placement  Service.  The  midwest  wheat 
harve  st .  .- Washington .  /l95p7  -  7  p . 

This  describes  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  and  10  state  services  in  19^9  to  recruit  and  place  wheat 
harvest  labor  and  combine  outfits. 
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Qlk.'   U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Farm  Placement  Service.  A  guide  to  seasonal 
farm  work  areas  in  the  Far  Western  States.  Washington-,  1952.  Folder. 

Includes  general  information  given  to  migratory  agricultural 
workers  concerning  crop  areas,  work  opportunities,  usual  dates  of 
work,  principal  highway  routes,  and  sources  of-  information. 

815.  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Labor  recruitment  for  agriculture:  the  Farm 

Placement  Service  in  1948.  Washington,  1949.  .31  p. 

The  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Farm  Placement  Service  in  1943  are 
summarized. 

816.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Agricultural  Education  Service.  The  Victory 

Farm  Volunteers  program.  Washington,  8  p.  Feb.  1943. 

This  statement  of  the  responsibilities  of  certain  Federal  agencies 
concerning  the  recruiting,  training,  and  placement  of  youth  on  emer- 
gency farm  work  outlines  the  labor  situation,  the  need  for  such  workers, 
and  general  procedures  to  be  followed  in  recruiting,  training,  and 
placing.  . 

817.  Vass,  A.  F.  The  1943  farm  labor  problem.  Wyo.  Wool  Grower  17(13) :7,  8; 

(1*0:7.  Jan.  27,  Feb.  10,  19^3. 

Difficulties  facing    Montana  farmers  in  19^3  i*1  getting  enough 
workers  are  outlined,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  meeting  them. 

818.  Voorhees,  H.  W.  Farm  labor  and  Selective  Service.  Moos  h(l0):6. 

May  1944. 

Farm  labor  problems  in  face  of  military  necessities  are  discussed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  dairy  farmers  in  New  Jersey. 

819.  Wisconsin  Extension  Service.  Wisconsin  farm  labor  program.  Wis.  Agr. 

Col.  Cir.  371,  36  p.  Mar.  1947. 

This  reports  the  operations  of  the  farm  labor  project  in  Wisconsin 
for  1943-46.  Topics  include  family  labor,  draft  deferment,  volunteer 
emergency  labor,  migrant  and  foreign  labor,  and  prisoner-of-war  labor. 

820.  Wood,  I,  D.  Meeting  the  labor  'Shortage.  Hopper  10(8):6-7.  Nov.  1951. 

The  1951  activities  of  the  Sonoma  County  (Calif.)  Farm  Labor  Asso- 
ciation in  recruiting  and  obtaining  Mexican  labor  locally  and  from 

Mexico  are  outlined . 

821.  (Editorial).  Nation  172(2): 23.  Jan.  13,  1951. 

According  to  this  editorial  California  farmers  had  been  trying  to 
recruit  Hawaiians  for  their  work. .  Hawaiian  agricultural  interests  had 
met  this  challenge  by  sending  Island  workers  to  California  so  that  they 
might  see  how  much  better  off  they  were  than  were  farm  workers  on  the 
mainland.  Plantation  labor  on  the  islands  is  organized,  but  the 
Hawaiian  workers  sent  to  California  were  not  encouraged  to  talk  of 
this  fact. 

822.  Arkansas  leaders  find  harvest  workers.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  15(ll) :17*K 

Nov.  1944. 

How  Polk  County,  Ark.,  recruited  1,100  blackberry  and  4,000  peach 
pickers  for  its  1944  crops  is  told.  One  attraction  brought  out  women 
pickers --fruit  that  had  to  be  picked  quickly  was  offered  to  them  at 
reduced  prices  for  canning. 
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823«  Citrus  harvest  labor  is  recruited  from  the  South.  Citrus  Mag.  6(7) :6,  13. 
Jan.  1944. 

Activities  in  recruiting  domestic  citrus  workers  for  work  in  Florida, 
and  arrangements  for  their  housing  are  reviewed.  Jamaican  workers 
proved  unsatisfactory,  partly  because  few  would  remain  in  winter. 

824.  Farm  labor  situation.  Econ.  Inform.  Wis.  Farmers  l4(3):l-4.  Mar.  19^3* 

The  national  and  Wisconsin  farm  labor  situations  are  summarized. 
Ways  to  supplement  present  labor  forces,  and  to  use  workers  more  effect- 
ively are  suggested. 

825.  How  we  saved  the  strawberry  crop.  Mo.  Ruralist  84(ll) :1,  17.  July  12,1943. 

The  organization  of  Missouri  community  agencies  to  obtain  strawberry 
pickers  is  outlined.  Some  Boy  Scouts  were  brought  in  to  supplement 
local  workers. 

826.  Neighborhood  leaders  serve  labor  cause.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  14(5):  ®$    May  1<?43. 

Ways  in  which  local  leaders  in  three  States  helped  meet  local  farm 
labor  problems  are  outlined. 

827.  Smithsburg  farmers  provide  own  labor.  South.  Planter  105(l0):6.  Oct.  1944. 

This  article  reports  on  the  successful  efforts  of  farmers  in  Smiths - 
burg f  Mdwj)  to  organize  and  raise  $6,000  to  obtain  118  Jamaican  workers. 
Wage  rates  paid  are  noted. 

828.  Some  facts  about  deferment  for  farm  workers.  Amer.  Agr.  l49(l8):549. 

Sept.  20,  1952. 

Eligibility  of  farm  workers  and  tests  used  by  the  Selective  Service 
to  determine  their  deferment  are  discussed. 

829.  States  prepare  farm  labor  programs.  Employment  Security  Rev.  l6(4):3-25. 

Apr.  1949. 

Nearly  all  of  the  issue  is  given  to  articles  relating  to  State  plans 
to  recruit  farm  labor  for  the  season  of  1949 . 

830.  Ten  states  find  answer  to  harvest  labor  problems.  Labor  Inform.  Bull. 

17(6): 4-5.  June  1950. 

How  State  employment  services  in  Great  Plains  States  cooperated  to 
obtain  proper  distribution  of  workers  and  combine  outfits  for  their  wheat 
harvests  is  sketched. 

831.  Victory  volunteers.  Prairie  Farmer  115(6):5.  Mar.  20,  1943. 

The  activity  at  Dixon,  111.,  to  furnish  emergency  labor  to  nearby 
farms  is  outlined. 

832.  War  units  plan.  Agr.  Situation  27(2):22-23.  Feb.  1943. 

War -units  values  given  to  production  of  crops  and  livestock  are  given, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  their  use  in  connection  with  wartime 
manpower  deferment  of  agricultural  workers  from  the  armed  services. 

833.  Where's  that  farm  labor?  Calif.  Farmer  l88(l2):564.   June  5,  1948. 

Difficulties  of  obtaining  Mexican  nationals  for  farm  work  made  it 
hard  to  recruit  such  labor.  Some  people  wanted  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  to  be  empowered  to  do  the  recruiting. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Note.  For  earlier  references  to  social  security 
for  farm  people  in  general,  see:  Folsom,  J8  C,  Social 
security  and  related  insurance  for  farm  people.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. , 
Library.  •  Library  List  50;  Nov,  19^9.  25  pc 

83^.  Adair,  S,  T.  Farm  Social  Security  "begins  in  January „  Va.  Farm  Bur. 
News  .10(10)  :6.  Nov.  1950. 

Amendments  to  the  Social.  Security  Act  which  require  coverage 
of  regular  farm  workers  are  explained.   The  requirements  of  "both 
farmers  and  their  employees,  and  the  "benefits  to  the  latter  are 
noted. 

835.  Altmeyer,  A.  J.  Regular  farm  workers  now  eligible  for  social  security. 

Agr.  Situation  3Ml0):7-9.   Oct,  1950,. 

About  half  a  million  regularly  employed  workers  on  farms  and  in 
farm  homes  are  to  "be  covered  by  old  age  and  survivors  insurance, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1951-  The  benefits,  qualifications  necessary  for 
obtaining  them,  and  general  operations  of  the  amended  Social 
Security  Act  are  outlined. 

Same:  Oregon  Grange  Bull.  50(15) :1,  2,  Jan.  5,  1951. 

836.  Bratton,  C.  A.  Social  Security  for  farmworkers.  N.  Y,  (Cornell)  Agr.  Col 

A.  S.  765,  2  p.  /195127 
General  information  concerning  the  coverage  of  hired  farm  labor 
by  the  amended  Social  Security  Act,  effective  Jan,  1,  1951*  is  given. 

837.  Carter,  F.  Social  Security  and  the  farmer,  Okla.  Farm  Bur.  Farmer 

2(6)  :7,  10.  Nov.  1950. 

Questions  and  answers  concerning  the  Social  Security  Act  ex- 
plain the  coverage  of  farm  labor;  and  the  withholding,  payment,  and 
reporting  of  taxes.  Reference  is  made  to  the  application  of  the 
law  to  tenants  who  work  part-time  for  their  landlords,  and  to  rel- 
atives and  members  of  the  farm  operator's  family  who  work  for  him. 

838.  Chase,  F.  J,,  and  Ford,  R.  G.  Social  security  or  old  age  and  sur- 

vivors insurance  for  farm  workers,  Nebr.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Serv. 
E.  C.  886,  h   p,  Feb.  15,  1951. 

The  amended  Social  Security  Act  covers  part  of  farm  workers 
after  1950.  General  information  is  given  as  to  those  covered, 
taxes,  and  "benefits. 

839.  Clark,  C.  C.  The  agricultural  labor  situation.  Wash,  State  Hort. 

Assoc.  Proc.  (1950)^6:7-8,  10-12. 

The  speaker  discusses  the  labor  problems  of  fruit  growers  and 
the  social  security  coverage  for  hired  farm  workers. 
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81+0 .  Ellington,  F .  B .  Social  security  for  farmers .  Grain  Producers  News 
3(8,  i.e.,  10):l6.  Mar.  1951. 

The  payments  or  benefits  xjossible  for  farm  workers  under  the 
amended  and  extended  Social  Security  Act  are  discussed. 

81+1.  Harvey,  G.  R.  Social  Security  for  farmers???  Hoosier  Farmer  3J(ll)ikk. 
Nov.  1952. 

When  farm  operators  are  covered  by  Social  Security  lav  it  may  be 
necessary  to  write  a  definition  of  the  term  "farm  retirement." 

8*+2.  Hill,  E.  B.  Social  Security  for  farm  workers.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
95(23)  -.858,878.  Dec.  10,  1950. 

A  summary  of  the  coverage  of  regular  hired  farm  laborers  under 
the  amended  Social  Security  Act  is  given. 

8U3.  Leach,  E.  S.  W.  Responsibility  of  the  dairyman  under  the  new  Social 
Security  Act.  Calif.  Dairyman  30(2*0:16-17.  Dec.  30,  1950. 

The  scope  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  amendments  of  1950 
extending  coverage  to  hired  farm  laborers  are  explained.  Principal 
obligations  of  farm  workers  and  employers  are  outlined. 

Qkk.     McXain,  W.  C,  Jr.,  Baldwin,  E.  D.,  and  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Economic 

security  in  old  age:  Connecticut  farm  operators  -  1951 •  Conn. 
(Storrs)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  INF-  1+3,  23  p.  Sept.  1952. 

Devoted  mainly  to  the  attitudes  of  farm  operators  concerning 
retirement  and  old  age  economic  security,  the  report  also  gives 
operators '  attitudes  toward  the  recent  inclusion  of  regular  hired 
farm  workers  under  old  age  and  survivors '  insurance .  It  indicates 
that  most  farmers  approved  the  coverage,  and  that  the  majority  also 
favored  coverage  of  farm  operators. 

81+5 .  Mackey,  R.  L.  The  new  Social  Security  tax  affecting  horsemen. 
Thoroughbred  Record  153(22): 8,  9,  2h.     June  2,  1951. 

Application  of  the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
hired  farm  workers  after  1950,  is  explained. 

8*+6.  Manchester,  A.  W.  Social  security  for  farm  workers.  Maine  Agr.  Col. 
Ext.  Cir.  263,  6  p.  Dec.  1950. 

The  purposes,  coverage,  benefits,  and  tax -payment  requirements  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  applying  to  hired  farm  irorkers  are  outlined. 

8I+7.  Mathias,  P.  E.  Benefits  for  farmworkers.  111.  Agr.  Assoc.  Record 
28(10): 25.  Oct.  1950. 

Full-time  hired  farm  workers  were  to  be  brought  under  the  coverage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  January  1,  1950.  Principal  qualifications 
and  requirements  as  to  contributions  are  outlined,  as  are  the  benefits. 
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81+8.  Nicholas,  R.  B.,  and  Hayward,  W.  B.  Social  Security  for  farm  workers 
"begins  January  1.  Colo.  Rancher  and  Farmer  l+(23):  5-  Dec.  9,    1950. 
Says  that,  beginning  in  January  1951,  social  security  taxes  will 
be  paid  by  farmers  and  their  regular  hands .  Tax -computation  methods 
are  given,  as  are  examples  of  old-age  and  survivorship  benefits. 

81+9.  Nichter,  A.  M.  Social  security  for  farm  workers.  Econ.  and  Mktg. 
Inform.  Nov.  27,  1950,  pp.  1-2. 

The  coverage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  tax -payment 
requirements,  as  applied  to  hired  farm  workers,  are  outlined. 

350.  Niederfrank,  E.  J.  Social  security  reaches  farm  people.  Better  Farming 
Methods  22(l2):12,  3^.  Dec.  1950. 

Beginning  in  1951  farmers  had  to  pay  social  security  taxes  on  their 
regular  hired  workers  and  the  latter  had  to  pay  their  shares .  The 
principal  requirements  and  benefits  of  the  law  are  outlined.  Should 
social  security  coverage  be  extended  to  farm  operators?  To  seasonal 
farm  laborers?  Do  they  need  nad  want  it? 

851.  Reed,  H.  W.  Social  security  and  the  cowman.  Ariz.  Cattleiog  6(7)'.  38-9* 

Mar.  1951. 

Cattlemen  were  reminded • that  Social  Security  coverage  had  begun 
for  their  hired  workers  and  that  as  employers  they  had  to  pay,  collect 
from  the  workers,  and  forward  the  taxes.  The  writer  thought  that  such 
"economic  regimentation'1  would  lead  to  a  socialist  state,  and  would 
reduce  people  to  complete  economic  dependence  upon  the  Government. 

852.  Reinig,  M.  The  new  Social  Security  law.  Amer.  Fur  Breeder  23(6) :13-ll+, 

52-3.  Dec.  1950. 

The  Social  Security  Act  in  1951  in  relation  to  fur  breeders  and 
their  regular  farm  workers  is  discussed.  Benefits  of  the  social 
security  are  noted. 

853.  Turner,  F.  Social  Security  includes  farm  workers,  too.  Breeder- 

Stockman  12(8) :  13 -il+.  Jan.  1951.  . 

The  benefits,  coverage,  and  obligations  of  hired  farm  workers 
and  their  employers  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  outlined.  A 
table  of  monthly  benefit  rates  is  added. 

85I+.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Agricultural  employer's  social 

security  guide.  U.  S.  Bur.  Internal  Revenue  Cir.  A,  15  p.  Jan.  1951. 
Contains  instructions  for  the  reporting  and  payment  of  employer  and 
employee  taxes  on  the  wages  of  farm  employees .  Included  is  a  table 
showing  how  different  Federal  payroll  taxes  apply  to  agricultural 
work  after  1950. 

855.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Employer's  tax  handbook.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Internal  Revenue  Cir.  E,  Rev.,  31  p.  Jan.  1951. 

Summarizes  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  withholding  and 
payment  of  income,  social  security,  and  unemployment  taxes.  Farm 
workers  are  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensation  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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856.  U.  S.  Congress*  Senate.  Compilation  of  the  Social  Security  Laws. 

82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Senate  Doc.  27,  201  p.   1951. 

The  compilation  includes  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
and  related  enactments  through  Dect  31,  1951-  Regular  hired  farm 
workers  were  covered  by  Old -Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1951. 

857.  U.  S.  Social  Security  Administration.  Social  Security  for  farm 

workers.  Washington,  Nov.  19^2.  k   p. 

Briefly  outlines  qualifications  required  for  coverage,  and  "bene- 
fits of  Social  Security  for  regular  hired  farm  workers. 

858.  U.  S,  Social  Security  Administration.  Bureau  of  Old-age  and  Survivors 

Insurance.  Your  new  Social  Security:  Federal  Old-age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.-  OASI-35,  hi   p.-  Jan.  1951. 

This  gives  "basic  information  concerning  one's  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  amended  Social  Security  Act.  A  short  sec- 
tion concerns  coverage  of  hired  farm  workers, 

859.  U.  S.  Social  Security  Administration.   Bureau  of  Old-age  and  Survivors 

Insurance,   Your  new  Social  Security:  kj   questions  and  answers. 
OASI-28,  29  p. 

A  set  of  questions  and  answers  gives  information  concerning  the 
requirements  and  benefits  of  the  recently  amended  Social  Security 
Act.  A  section  relates  to  hired  farm  workers. 

860.  Analysis  of  new  social  security  act  as  it  affects  American  agriculture, 

Farm  Bur.  Fed.  Official  News  Letter  29(38)  :V.  Sept.  18,  1950. 

An  analysis  of  Hc,  R,  6000  (passed  as  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1950,  Public  Law  73*+,  8lst  Cong. )  is  given  as  it  relates  to 
agricultural  workers. 

861.  Farm  workers  benefit  from  Social  Security.   Calif.  Farmer  198(5) :259. 

Mar.  7,  1953. 

Important  requirements  for  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  cov- 
erage of  regular  farm  workers  are  noted, 

862.  Regular  farm  workers  are  now  covered  by  Social  Security.  Natl.  Union 

Farmer  29  ( 7  ) '  2 .   .July  1951 . 

Regularly  employed  hired  farm  workers  are  now  covered  by  Old-age 
and  Survivors  Insurance.  Employing  farmers  are  advised  that  they 
should  make  the.  proper  tax  payments.   The  Farmers  Union  believes 
that  seasonal  and  migratory  farm  workers  and  farm  operators  should 
also  be  covered. 

863.  Social  Security:  employers  of  farm  labor  must  know  how  they  stand 

under  new  law.   Prairie  Farmer  122  (2U)  :18-19.  Dec,  16,  1950. 

Requirements  for  hired  farm  labor  to  qualify  for  coverage  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  after  1950,  the  benefits  available,  tax- 
payment  and  reporting  requirements  are  discussed.  A  nomograph  for 
use  in  determining  benefit  payments  is  included. 
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864.  10  million  added  to  Social  Security  rolls,  "benefits  up.  La"bor  Inform. 
Bull,  17(10)^6-7,  Oct,  1950. 

The  increased  coverage  and  "benefits  provided  "by  the  1950  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  are  outlined.  Regular  hired  fam 
workers  were  to  be  covezei,  effective  Jan.  1,  1951*  Other  farm 
workers  and  farm  operators  were  not  to  be  covered. 


STRIKES  BY  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

865.  Crowther,  D.  Q.,  and  Cole,  R„  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  I9UU.  U.  S. 

Bur,  Labor  Statis0  Bull,  833,  35  p.-  19^5. 

This  analysis  of  strikes  in  19^  noted  6  in  agriculture. 
Also  in  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  60(5) :957"973.  May  19^5, 

866.  Flanagan,  D.  V-  Farmworkers  strike.  Amer.  Federationist  5^(12): 

12-13..  Dec,  19^7. 

This  relates  how  workers  organized  by  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union,  Aa  F.  of  L.,  struck  on  Oct,  1,  19,+7,  against  the  Di  Giorgio 
ranch,  near  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  for  recognition,  and  against  poor 
housing,  uncertain  working  conditions,  and  low  wages. 

867.  Galarza,  Sn  Big  farm  strike:,  a  report  on  the  labor  dispute  at 

Di  Giorgio' s.  Commonweal.  kQ(Q)  ilTJ-lQ29     June  4,  19U8. 

The  strike  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  at  the  Di  Giorgio 
ranch  in  Kern  County,  Calif,  is  discussed. 

868.  Galarza,  Ec  Farm  struggle  continues.  Amer*  Federation! st  56(6) ; 23-25. 

June  19^9, 

The  strike  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  against  the 
Di  Giorgio  ranch  in  Kern  County,  Calif.,  which  continued  after  20 
months  and  made  a  widespread  impression,  is  discussed.  According 
to  this  report,  organized  farmers  were  letting  the  ranch  fight  their 
fight.  Some  of  their  mistakes  are  noted, 

869.  Higgins,  F.  Hw  Hawaiian  sugar  strike-bound.  Sugar  Jour.  9(h) :l6. 

Sept.  19^6. 

Sugar  plantation  strikers  were  asking  for  65  cents  an  hour.  The 
strike  was  apparently  an  incident  in  the  evolution  of  sugar  pro- 
duction from  considerable  hand  labor  to  greatly  increased  mechani- 
zation. 

870.  Lewis,  J.  C.  Strike  summary.  Calif.  Farm  Reporter  10(1*0. "3*  Nov. 

19^9. 

Reviews  results  of  a  strike  of  cotton  pickers  in  California's 
San  Joaquin  Valley  for  higher  wage  rates.  Many  small-scale  farmers 
were  said  to  have  recognized  the  justice  of  the  pickers'  demands 
for  $3  per  100  pounds  but  they  could  not  freely  say  so  because  of 
their  financial  indebtedness  to  organizations  that  opposed  it. 
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871.  McWilliams,  C.  The  strike  at  DI  Giorgio's.  Nation  166(9) :234-235, 

Feb,  28,  1948. 

The  strike  "by  the  National  Farm  labor  Union,  A.  F.  of  L„, 
against  the  Di  Giorgio  ranch  in  Kern  County,  Calif-,  according  to 
this  report,  emphasized  the  question  of  whether  industrialized 
agriculture  should  continue  to  enjoy  preferential  treatment  in 
labor  relations,  and  whether  workers  on  such  farms  should  remain 
social  outcasts, 

872.  Mitchell,  E.  Hawaiian  sugar  strikers  fight  slave  conditions.  FTA 
News  6(20) :7,  Nov.  15,  1946. 

The  author  says  that  25,000  sugarcane  workers,  members  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen ? s  Union,  CIO,  had 
"been  out  on  strike  for  nearly  3  months,  asking  for  a  wage  raise, 
union  shop,  40-hour  work -week,  and  better  housing. 

873.  Mitchell,  H.  Lu  Agricultural  workers  strike.  Commonweal  47(5): 

117-18.  Nov.  11+ ,  I9I4.7. 

The  president  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  discusses  issues 
of  the  strike  on  the  Di  Giorgio  Farms  Corporation  farm  near 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

87k.     Mitchell,  Ha  L„  Blood  on  the  fruit.  Amer.  Federationist  55(6) :4-5. 
June  1948. 

The  strike  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  F,  of  L., 
against  the  Di  Giorgio  ranch  in  Kern  County 9   Calif.,  which  was 
marked  "by  violence,  is  described.   The  union  appealed  to  the 
Governor. 

875.  Biesel,  V.,  and  Camp,  W.  B.  Two  versions  of  happenings  on  Di  Giorgio 

farms  in  Kern  County.  Associated  Farmer  9(1 ): 3-4 ,  Apr.  21,  1948. 

Mr.  Riesel  gives  the  strikers'  side  of  the  dispute  of  the 
National  Farm  Labor  Union  against  the  Di  Giorgio  ranch,  and  notes 
their  backing  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr,  Camp  replies 
for  the  Kern  County  Committee,  denying  most  of  the  charges  and  that 
many  ranch  workers  ever  joined  the  union.  He  argues  that  the  ranch 
was  carrying  on  the  fight  of  all  California  farmers  against  labor 
unions  and  closed  shop  in  agriculture. 

876.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,,  Analysis  of  work  stoppages  during 

1949.  U.  S.  Bur„  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  1003,  28  p.  1950. 

Eight  strikes  of  agricultural  workers  were  noted  in  1949. 

877.  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Analysis  of  work  stoppages  dur- 

ing 1950.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  1035,  24- p,  " 1951. 
Nine  strikes  of  agricultural' workers  were  noted  in  1950* 

878.  TJ;  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Analysis  of  work  stoppages  during 

1951.  U.  S0  Bur.  Labor  Statis .  Bull.  1090>  29  p;   1952. 
Nine  agricultural  worker  strikes  were  noted  in  1951 • 
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879.  Weigert,  H.  Are  farm  workers  entitled  to  their  own  organizations? 

Calif.  Farm  Reporter  8(12) :7.  Dec  19^7 . 

The  strike  of  farm  labor  at  the  Di  Giorgio  ranch  in  Kern  County, 
Calif.,  pointed  up  the  faot  says,  the  author,  that  many  farmers 
know  the  value  of  organisation  on  their  own  "behalf,  a-id  that  similar 
effort  would  help  the  workers ,  Ee  also  says  they  feared  the 
Di  Giorgio  operations  would  employ  the  cheapest  lahor  available; 
they  could  afford  to  see  wage  rates  driven  down  and  prices  for  their 
own  work  cut  below  returns  high  enough  for  family  support* 

880.  California  strike  gees  on.  Farm  Labor  .News  2(12) si.  2,  Dec  19^7 . 

The  strike  of  the  National  Far::i  Lahor  Union.,  A.  F.  of  Lt, 
against  the  Di  Giorgio  ranch  in  Kern  County,  Calif* ,  continues., 
This  article  tells  how  Mexican  nationals  employed  for  a  time  as 
strikebreakers  were  removed  following  protests  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

881.  Congressional  committee  bares  facts  on  alleged  Di  Giorgio  ranch  strike. 

Associated  Farmer  10(I2).;1,  3,  k.     Mar  ./Apr.  1950. 

The  majority  report  of  a  Congressional  committee  which  investi- 
gated labor  disturbances  at  the  Di  Giorgio  ran?h  in  Kern  County, 
Calif.,  is  quoted  in  part»  The  report  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
favorable to  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  and  its  strike  at  the 
ranch,  The  quotation  says  that  the  exemption  of  agricultural  labor 
from  labor  legislation  was  justified  in  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
the  public. 

882.  Court  injunction  hits  agricultural  workers'  long  strike.  Business 

Week  (987):7^-76.  July  31,  19^8. 

Discusses  the  banning  of  secondary  picketing  by  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  then  on  strike  against  the  Li  Giorgio 
ranch  in  Kern  County,  Calif. 

883.  Di  Giorgio  strike  and  farm  labor.  America  78(25)1675.  March  20,  I9U8. 

Comments  on  the  progress  of  the  strike  of  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union  on  the  Di  Giorgio  ranch  in  Kern  County,  Calif. 

88U.  Embattled  farm  labor.  Calif.  Farm  Reporter  9(6) :5.   June  19^8. 

Why  a  farm  worker  is  willing  to  strike  for  better  wages  and 
living  conditions  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  a  Filipino  asparagus 
cutter  on  strike  in  San  Joaquin  County,  Calif.'  The  union  involved 
was  the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural,  and  Allied  'Workers  of  America, 
C „  I,  0.  According  to  this  article,  the  Asparagus  Growers  Associ- 
ation, like  other  large-scale  farmers,  was  trying  to  prevent  organ- 
ization of  farm  workers, 

885.  FTA  blocks  Florida  pay  cut;  wins  growers'  grievance  set-up.  FTA  News 
7(l3)l 53.   Nov.  15,  19^7. 

This  article  tells  how  members  of  the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  0.,  won  a  strike  against 
a  wage  cut  for  citrus-grove  workers  near  Dade  City,  Fla,,  and  also 
secured  the  setting  up  of  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances. 
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FTA  workers  fight '  off!  attacks  on  their  union."    FTA'News  .8(5-)  :3.    -May 

19U8. 

The  story  of  how  Filipino  asparagus -field  workers,  members  of 
the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural,  and  Allied  Workers  of  America, 
C,  I.  0o,  struck  against  working  and  living  conditions  and  for 
higher  wages  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  is  told, 

887.  Farmworkers  strike  in  West.  Farm  Labor  News  2(ll):l,  3C  Nov.  19*+7. 

Says  that  officials  of  the  Di  Giorgio  farm  refused  to  meet 
representatives  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  to 
discuss  wages  and  working  conditions.  As  a  result  the  union  struck. 
The  article  further  says  strikers  living  in  company  houses  were 
evicted;  that  Mexican  nationals  were  employed  as  strikebreakers ; 
and  that  the  union  protested  this  to  the  Federal  Government, 

888.  Farm  workers  strike--KKK  burns  cross.  Farm  Labor  News  l(7)?3«  July 

19*+6. 

Two  hundred  fifty  white  and  Negro  farm  workers  on  the  Starkey 
farms  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  struck  against  low  wages  and  poor  living 
conditions.  The  workers  were  members  of  the  Meat  and  Cannery  Workers 
Union  56,  A.  F.  of  L. 

889»  'Florida  members  fight  wage  cuts.  Farm  Labor  News  2(12) :1.  Dec.  19^7* 
Several  short  strikes  were  won  by  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union 
against  wage  cuts  for  citrus  pickers.  The  article  says  that  packing- 
house operators  tried  to  get  bird-dog  contractors  to  join  in  wage 
cuts,  but  that  most  of  them  refused;  that  they  generally  pay  higher 
wage  rates  than  do  packinghouses;  and  that  many  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  union. 

890.  No  strike  in  cotton  despite  union  scare.  Associated  Farmer  10(9). '1.? 

1+.  Sept.  I9I+9. 

Points  out  that  there  was  no  strike  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
cotton  area  of  California  despite  claims  of  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union.  Pickers  asked  $3.50  per  100  pounds ;  farmers '  rates  were  $2.50. 
The  arrest  of  a  union  leader  on  charge  of  violation  of  a  county  anti- 
:.      caravan  ordinance  is  noted, 

891.  Strikes  in  19^2.  U,  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Bull.  7^1,  31  p.  19*+3. 
'"'•'  This  analysis  of  strikes  in  19I+2  notes  16  in  agriculture. 

Originally  printed  in  shorter  form  in  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  56(5) J 
.    959-81.   May  191*3.   .   . 

892.  Strikes  in  I9I+3.  0.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  782,  k0   p.  19M+. 

This  analysis  of  strikes  in  19*+ 3  notes  9  in  agriculture. 
Originally  printed  in  shorter  form  in  Monthly  Labor  Eev.  58(5): 
927-1+7.  May  191+1+ .  .  .. 

893.  20,000  cotton  pickers  win  $1  more  per  day.  Farm  Labor  News  5(l2):l. 

Nov.  1950. 

Tells  how  settlement  of  a  strike  of  20,0000  California  cotton 
pickers  won  them  a  wage  increase.  The  arrest  under  county  antinoise 
ordinances,  of  Ik   loaders  for  peaceful  picketing  on  the  highways  is 
noted.  The  California  Federation  of  Labor  was  starting  legal  action 
for  damages  and  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  ordinances. 
The  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  the  union  concerned 
in  the  strike. 
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89^.  Valley  workers  striking.  New  Repub.  118(25) :6.   June  21,  I9U8. 

Unscheduled,  largely  unorganized  strikes  of  farm  workers  re- 
ported as  occurring  in  California.  Usual  causes  said  to  "be  low 
wages.  The  article  says  activities  of  labor  unions  are  handicapped 
"by  union  rivalry  and  repressed  "by  various  legal  actions. 

895.  Work  stoppages  caused  "by  labor -management  disputes  in  19^5*  U.  S. 

'  Bur.  Labor  Stat is.  Bull.  878,  kl   p.   19^6. 

This  analysis  of  strikes  in  19^5  notes  7   in  agriculture. 
Originally  printed  in  Monthly  Labor  Eev.  62(5) :7l8-35.  May  191+6. 

896.  Work  stoppages  caused  by  labor -management  disputes  in  I9I+6.  U.  S. 

Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  918,  hj   p.  19*+7. 

This  analysis  of  work  stoppages  in  I9I+6  notes  ll+  in  agriculture. 

Originally  printed  in  shorter  form  in  Monthly  Labor  Eev.  61+(5): 
780-800.  May  19U7. 

897.  Work  stoppages  caused  by  labor-management  disputes  in  19^7  •  LT.  S. 

Bur.  Labor  Statis.  935,  22  p.  19U8'. 

Five  strikes  in  agriculture  were  reported  in  19^+7  • 

898.  Work  stoppages  caused  by  labor -management  disputes  in  19^8.  U.  S. 

Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  963,  26  p.   19U9. 

Ten  agricultural  strikes  were  noted  in  191+3. 


TRAINING  FARM  LAEOE 

899.  Aron,  M.  C.  Grooming  student  farm  volunteers.  Manpower  Rev.  10(2): 

5-6.  Feb.  19I+3 . 

According  to  this  report,  recruiting  and  training  students  for 
farm  work  is  a  problem  that  involves  school  officials,  employment 
services,  and  farmers  themselves.  Farmers,  who  were  reluctant  to 
believe  that  students  could  make  good  workers, found  them  to  be  val- 
uable farm  helpers. 

900.  Bell,  E.  W.  How  to  block  and  thin  beets  easier,  faster,  better.  Sugar 

Eeet  Jour.  11:228-236.  May  I9I+6. 

Text  and  illustrations  show  best  methods  of  performing  hand  oper- 
ations in  sugar-beet  growing. 

901.  Bradt,  C.  G.  Training  employees  for  farm  work.  N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Col. 

Agr.  Ext.  Bull.  61+6,  8  p.  May  19M+. 

Suggestions  are  given  to  farmers  for  training  inexperienced 
farm  workers. 

902.  Corzine,  E.   Training  farm  laborers.  111.  Agriculturist"  1+6,  i.e., 

^7(6)  :95,  99.  May  19^3. 

This  outlines  the  training  given  et  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  workers  recruited  from  wartime  labor  surplus  areas  for  placement 
on  farms  needing  help. 
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903.  De  Lashmutt,  F,  /S±J     Ohio  farm  labor  training  program.  Ohio  Vege- 

table and  Potato  Growers  Assoc.  Proc.   (1943)28:130-137. 

This  article  tells  how  labor  was  obtained  from  .surplus  areas  in 
Kentucky  and  trained  for  work  on  Ohio  farms ,  The  training  course 
is  outlined. 

904.  De  Lashmutt,  F,  Sa  Training  underemployed  farmers  for  work  on  Ohio 

dairy  farms.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l4(3):35.  Mar,  19^3, 

The  training  given  to  Kentuckians  recruited  for  farm  labor  in 
Ohio  before  their  placement  as  hired  workers  is  outlined, 

905.  Fitzsimmons,  J.  R.  Training  inexperienced  farm  workers.  Iowa  Farm 

Econ.  10(10:6-7.  Apr.  19^. 

Suggestions  are  given  to  farmers  for  training  inexperienced 
farm  workers. 

Same:  Your  Farm  2(9) :28.   July  19^,  , 

906.  Fletcher>  L.  J.  Farm  jab  instruction  training.  U.  S.  Ext,  Serv, 

Cir.  405,  6  p.  Apr.  I9U3. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  each  farmer  had  his  own  way  of 
doing  his  work.  Consequently  even  experienced  workers  might  need 
additional  instruction  when  beginning  work  for  a  new  employer. 
Tactful  ways  of  giving  instruction  are  suggested. 

907.  Hopkins,  A.  W.   Training  new  hired  men:  4-00  trained  by  planting 

time.  Ext,  Serv.  Rev.  14(5) :69.  May  194-3. 

Experience  in  Wisconsin  in  training  men  to  help  relieve  the 
farm  labor  shortage  is  outlined.  Facilities  of  the  State  university 
were  used. 

908.  Horlacker,  L.  J.  Training  new  hired  men:  twenty-two  farmers  eager 

for  training.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l4(5):69.  May  1943. 

Experiences  in  Kentucky  in  training  men  to  help  relieve  the 
farm  labor  shortage  are  outlined.  State  agricultural  college  facil- 
ities were  used. 

909.  Keilholz,  F.  J,   They  train  'em  right  -  and  fast.  Country  Gent. 

113(6) :18,  59-60.  June  1943. 

Examples  are  given  of  farmers'  methods  in  training  green 
hands  into  acceptable  workers.  The  author  says  that  personal 
relations  must  be  agreeable, 

910.  McFeely,  H.  F.  Who  is  inexperienced?  N.  J.  Farm  and  Garden  14(7)-' 

8,  40.  July  1943. 

The  author  points  out  that  green  hands  are  better  than  none 
if  other  labor  is  unobtainable  as  they  can  usually  be  trained  with 
patience  and  tact.  Principles  of  training  are  outlined. 

911.  McPhee,  J.  A.   Training  war  prisoners  for  farm  work*  Agr.  Educ, 

Mag.  17(8) :167 -169.  Mar.  1945. 

Relates  how  California  farmers  had  to  train  nationals  imported 
as  wartime  farm  workers,  and,  later,  German  and  Italian  prisoners- 
of-war.   The  principles  of  handling  and  training  them  are  outlined, 
and  working  conditions  are  noted.  Results  were  fairly  good. 
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912.  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Help  the  worker  learn  each  job J  Columbia,  May  19^5*   ^  p. 

Hints  are  given  for  instructing  emergency  farm  workers,  for 
good  employer -laborer  relations,  and  for  prevention  of  accidents. 

913.  Murray,  F.  City  kid  farmers.  Agr.  Leaders'  Digest  26(5) :34.  May 

19fe 

Training  of  city  boys  under  practically  farm  conditions  is 
described.  The  boys  were  then  placed  on  farms. 

914.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

Training  and  effective  use  of  unskilled  farm  labor.  State  College, 
Apr.*. .19^.  6  p.  • 

Suggestions  are  given  for  handling  inexperienced  farm  workers  - 
working  and  living  conditions,  supervision,  personal  relations, 

915*  Smith,  W.  P.  Instruction  on  the  Job.  Agr.  Educ.  17(1) :6.  July 
19^. 

The  value  of  proper  instruction  for  volunteer  farm  workers  was 
demonstrated  in  picking  tomatoes  on  a  California  farm,  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Education  there  has  developed  a  J.  I.  T.  (Job 
Instruction  Training)  course  for  farmers  and  farm  foremen. 

916.  Smith,  W.  P.  Training  men  for  their  jobs.  Calif.  Cult.  90(25): 

636-637.  Dec.  11,  1943. 

The  author  believes  that  farmers  must  train  many  emergency 
farm  workers.   Job  Instruction  Training  was  offered  by  California 
school  districts  as  a  part  of  adult  education  to  farmers  to  advise 
them  of  best  ways- of  draining '-inexperienced  persons  for  farm  jobs, 

917.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Work  leaders  for  groups  of  nonfarm  youth 

employed  in  agriculture.  U.  S.  Children's  Bur.  Pub.  305.  10  p. 
1944. 

This  bulletin  points  out  the  need  for  work  leaders  to  relieve 
farm  operators  of  the  task  of  teaching  and  supervising  the  inex- 
perienced youth  employed  during  the  war.  Ways  and  means  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  these  leaders,  their  duties,  their  qualifi- 
cations, and  their  relationships  between  farmers  and  workers  are 
discussed. 

918.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Labor  Utilization  Division.  Eeport  of 

training  methods  and  results.  Washington,  Dec,  19^7.  5  P» 

A  sketch  is  given  of  the  type  of  training  service  used  by  the 
U.  S,  Extension  Service  for  emergency  farm  workers  during  World 
War  II,  and  of  the  results  obtained. 

919.  Urquhart,  J.  C.  Manpower  training.  Calif.  Cult.  91(9) :237-  Apr.  29, 

1944.  . 

Suggestions  are  given  for  training  inexperienced  farm  workers. 

920.  Vaughan,  L.  M.  Increasing  labor  efficiency  through  worker  training 

and  improved  labor  relations.   Jour.  Farm  Ec on.  33(^/  P^.  2): 
827-833.  Nov.  1951. 

Some  things  which  the  Extension  Service  or  farmers,  or  both, 
can  do  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  hired  labor  are  discussed. 
They  include  training  and  management. 
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921.  Warner,  K  tr  9   and  V'aughan,  L,  M,  Training  farm,  workers.  U,  3.  Sxt.  Serv. 

Farm  Labor  Cir.  30,  1?  p.  Aug*  19.^5. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  training  new  farm  workers,  -  train- 
ing methods  and  materials,  and  employer-employee  relations. 

922.  White,  E„  M„  Going  to  the  fields,  ladies?  Capper's  Farmer  56(h): 

3k,   37.  Apr.  19^5. 

A  Kansas  farm  wife  gives  advice  on  what  women  should' wear  in 
the  fields,  and  cautions  at out  giving  full  attention  to  the  task 
in  hand. 

WAGES  (RATES,  PERQUISITES,  EARNINGS) 

923.  Adams,  T.  M.  Prices  paid  by  Vermont  farmers  for  goods  and  services 

and  received  by  them  for  farm  products,  1790-19^-0;  wages  of  Vermont 
farm,  labor,  1780-19^0.  Vt.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  507,  1?6  p. 
Feb.  19MJ-. 

Data  obtained  from  old  records  give  actual  wage  rates  of  hired 
farm  labor  in  Vermont  from  I78O-19I+O.  Eeal  wages,  quantities  of 
farm  products  required  to  pay  farm  wages,  and  relation  of  farm  to 
industrial  wages  are  discussed. 

For  additional  wage  data  to  19^,  see:  Prices  paid  by 
Vermont  farmers  for  goods  and  services  and  received  by  them 
for  farm  products,  1790-19^0;  wages  of  Vermont  farm  labor, 
1780-19*10:  statistical  supplement.  Vt,  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull. 
:  507  ~  Supplement.  Feb. !19kk.     71  p. 

924.  Ahern,  D,  J.,  Jr.  Wages  of  farm  and  factory  laborers,  19^0-19^. 

New  York,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  19^5.   2^5  p. 

Comparison  is  made  between  wages  and  earnings  of  farm  and  un- 
skilled factory  laborers  in  three  economic  periods.  Relationships 
between  wages  and  productivity  are  traced. 

925.  Albrecht,  R,  Profit  sharing  -  will  it  work?  Prairie  Farmer  122 

(2k);6.     Dec,  16,  1950. 

A  profit-sharing  plan  for  hired  farm  labor  designed  to  reward 
careful  work  may  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  holding  good 
hired  workers  and  of  making  them  better.  The  author  says  that 
going  wages  must  be  paid  and  the  bonus  added. 

926.  Allen,  W.  H.  Farm  labor  must  be  safeguarded.  N.  J.  Farm  and  Garden 
\,    17(8)  :6.  Aug.  19^6. 

According  to  the  author  farmers  must  pay  wages  competitive  with 
nonfarm  jobs,  and  provide  better  living  conditions,  or  maintain 
strictly  family  farms  -  which  was  apparently  not  the  trend  in 
New  Jersey  in  19^6. 
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927.  Auvil,  G.  Home  atmosphere  holds  our  workers.  Amer.  Fruit  Grower 

67(H)  :11,  30.  May -19^7- 

This  article  reports  that  Washington  fruit  growers  provide 
their  regular  workers  with  comfortable  housing  and  with  farm  prod- 
ucts to  keep  them  satisfied. 

928.  Baker,  C.  B.  Farm  wages  =  cash  +  .  Iowa  Farm  Sci.  2(3) :8.  Sept.  19^7. 

According  to  this  article,  the  Midwest  led  the  country  in  pro- 
portion of  farmers  giving  perquisites,  and  perquisites  of  greatest 
value,  to  hired  farm  workers.   The  author  says  that  dairy  and  live- 
stock farmers  most  often  furnished  perquisites;  that  workers  hired 
"by  the  month  receive  them  most  frequently;  and  that  those  given 
"board  and  room  received  greatest  values. 

929.  Black,  J.  D.  The  relation  of  wages  to  net  farm  income,  1929-^2  and 

1939-^2.  Jour.  Farm  Ec on.  26(3)  :572-578.  Aug.  19M+. 

This  writer  outlines'" changes  in  relationship  between  farm  rates 
and  net  farm  income,  and  shows  that  wages  had  lagged  "behind  income. 

930.  Black,  J.  Do,  and  Gibbons f   C.  A.   The  war  and  American  agriculture. 

Rev.  Econ.  Statis.  26(l):l-55.  Feb„  19^U. 

Sect.  VII,   "Farm  Labor  Wages",  traces  the  relationship  between 
farm  wages  and  farm  income,  and  factory  wages,  employment,  and 
income,  I9IC-V3. 

931.  Braunhut,  H.  J.  Farm  labor  wage  rates  in  the  South,  1909-19^8. 

South.  Econ.  Jour,  16(2) :189-196.  Oct.  19^9. 

Shows  the  trend  of  southern  wage  rates  for  farm  workers,  1909-^8, 
and  compares  them  with  national  rates.  Factors  that  contribute  to 
low  wage  rates  in  the  South  are  discussed.   The  author  believes 
that  the  major  task  of  southern  agriculture  is  to  find  a  way  to 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  living  for  its  people. 

932.  Case,  H.  C.  M, ,  and  Cunningham,  J.  B.  Methods  of  paying  farm  workers. 

111.  Farm  Econ.  (93) : ^31 -V35.  Feb.  19^3. 

To  enlist  the  full  cooperation  of  wage  and  tenant  labor  in  maxi- 
mum production  of  farm  products,  a  plan  for  profit-sharing  is  pres- 
ented. Suggestions  are  made  for  a  cash  bonus  based  upon  production. 

833.  Clark,  H,  M,  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  grape  harvest  workers  in 

Chautauqua  and  Erie  Counties,  New  York,  week  ended  October  Ik,   19^5. 
U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  rates  in  Agr. 
Rpt.  15,  21  p.   July  19I+6. 

Types  of  workers,  wage  rates,  working  hours,  earnings  and  per- 
quisites received  by  grape  harvesters  are  discussed.  Most  of  the 
workers  were  domestic  white  women. 

93^.  Cunningham,  J.  B.   Wage  bonus  plans  for  farm  workers.   111.  Col.  Agr. 
A.  E.  2785,  3  p.  Jan.  30,  1951. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  the  making  of  bonus  arrangements  in 
addition  to  regular  wages  for  hired  farm  hands. 
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935.  Curtiss,  W.  M,  Hired  men's  wages  increase  in  wartime.  N.  Y.  Agr. 

Col.  Farm  Econ.  (l*a),:360*u   June  1944.        '   ■ 

Data  gathered  "by  survey  in  seven  New  York  counties  show  wage 
increases  in  2  years.  Wages  varied  considerably  among  counties. 

936.  Drake,  J.,  Jr,  Box/  to  keep  help  around.  Prog.  Farmer  67(10)  :85. 

Oct.  1952. 

According  to  this  article,  the  most  profitable  way  to  hold  farm 
workers  is  to  treat  them  as  business  partners,  giving  them  a  share 
of  profits,  and  good  housing  and  perquisites. 

937 •  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Do  larger  farms  pay  higher  wages?  Agr.  Situation 
28(10)  :17 -20.   Oct.  19I&-. 

Surveys  and  census  data  indicate  that  larger  or  more  productive 
farms  within  an  area  tend  to  pay  higher  average  wage  rates,  particu- 
larly to  regular  workers  and  to  skilled  hands,  than  do  the  small 
farms . 

938.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Farm  wage  rates.  Agr.  Situation  27(9):9-13.  Sept. 

19^3. 

Reports  that  since  3'°0#  farm  wage  rates  had  been  low  in  rela- 
tion to  farm  cash  and  net  farm  income,  both  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  for  its  geographic  divisions.  Some  wide  differences 
among  geographic  divisions,  are  explained. 

939=  Ducoff,  L.  J.  Wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States. 
U.  S,  Dept,  Agr,"  Tech.  Bull.  '895,  127  p.   July  19^5  = 
Deals  with  farm  wage  rates  in  various  relationships,  including  the 
relation  of  costs  of  agricultural  production,  farm  income,  cost  of 
living ,  farmer  ability  to  pay, and  industrial  wage  rates  to  earnings 
of  farm  workers  and  to  their  welfare.  Wartime  regulation  of  farm 
wage  rates  and  postwar  agricultural  wage  policies  are  discussed. 

9*1-0.  Ducoff,  L.  J.  and  Bowles,  G.  K.   Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  in  special  crop  areas  of  Louisiana,  April-May  19*1-5.  TJ.  S. 
Bur.  Agr,  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in  Agr.  Rpt.  3> 
Ik   p.   July  19L:-5. 

Survey  data  given  for  strawberry  and  snap-bean  pickers  in  three 
Louisiana  parishes,  their  wage  rates,  working  time,  and  earnings  on 
reporting  farms  in  specified  weeks. 

9*1-1.  Ducoff,  L0  J.,  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  Farm  and  nonfarm  wage  income  of  the 
hired  farm  working  force  in  1946.  Washington.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.,  June  19*1-7.   22  p. 

The  authors  say  in  1946  the  average  total  cash  income  of  hired 
farm  workers  was  $521  -  $391  from  farm  work  plus  $130  from  other 
work.   Working  time  averaged  142  days,  -  one -fifth  of  it  at  non- 
farm  work,  They  say  that  the  low  average  income  was  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  60  percent  of  the  laborers  worked  for  short  periods 
only.   Women  and  girls  averaged  77  percent  as  much  in  daily  cash 
wage  earnings  as  did  men;  they  worked  mostly  in  southern  areas  of 
low  average  wage  rates. 

Summarized  in:  Ducoff,  Louis  J.,  and  Hagocd,  Margaret  Jarman. 
Wage  income  of  hired  farm  labor.  Agr.  Situation  31(8) :7. 
Aug.  19^7. 
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9^2.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  hired 

farm  laborers,  United  States  and  major  regions,  March  19^5.  U.  S. 
Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Eates  in  Agr.  Ept.  U, 
56  p.  Oct.  19^5. 

Data  obtained  by  survey  include  numbers  of  farms  hiring  labor, 
composition  of  workers  hired,  wages,  earnings,  and  working  time  on 
reporting  farms,  March  lQ-2h,   19^5. 

9^3*  Ducoff,  L.  J.  and  Hagood,  M.  J.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal 
farm  workers  in  special  crop  areas  of  Florida,  February  -  March, 
19^+5.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in 
Agr.  Ept,  1,  18  p.  May  19^5. 

Survey  data  give  for  specified  weeks  the  wage  rates,  working 
time,  and  earnings  of  citru3  and  strawberry  pickers,  and  of  farm 
workers  housed  in  War  Food  Administration  labor-supply  centers  and 
working  on  nearby  farms. 

9^.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Persh,  L.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  harvesters  of 
special  crops  in  selected  areas  of  13  States,  19^-5.  U,  S.  Bur. 
Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Eates  in  Agr.  Ept.  17, 
108  p.  Aug.  19^6. 

Data  apply  to  reporting  farms  in  specified  weeks,  giving  wage 
rates,  earnings,  worker  performance,  working  time,  and  other  data 
for  15  crops  in  13  States. 

'9^-5.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Eeagan,  B.  B.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  hired  farm 
workers,  United  States  and  major  regions,  May  19^5.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Eates  in  Agr.  Ept.  7 ,     59  p. 
Feb.  19^6. 

Data  obtained  by  surveys  include  employment,  wage  rates,  and 
earnings  of  hired  farm  workers  for  a  week  in  May,  compared  with  one 
in  March  19^5.   They  are  tabulated  with  relation  to  sex,  length  of 
employment,  age,  kinship  to  employer,  value  of  production  of  employ- 
ing farms,  and  other  factors. 

9^6.  Ducoff,  L.  J.,  and  Eeagan,  B.  B.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  hired  farm 
workers:  United  States  and  major  regions,  September  19^5.  U.  S. 
Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Eates  in  Agr.  Ept.  16, 
68  p.   July  1914-6. 

Estimates  are  presented  showing  farms  hiring  labor,  composition 
and  number  of  workers,  time  worked,  wage  rates,  and  earnings  of  the 
workers  on  reporting  farms  in  the  week  of  September  16-22,  19U5. 
Comparisons  are  made. with  similar  data  for  March  and  May  19^5. 

9^7.  Dunn,  E.  B.   Wage  rates  of  hired  farm  labor.   Conf.  Bd.  Mangt. 
Record  Q(2):k0-1.     Feb.  19UU. 

In  analyzing  the  rise  in  farm  wage  rates  since  19^1,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  workers  who  were  paid  wages  monthly  and 
given  board  apparently  received  larger  increases  in  purchasing 
power  than  other  groups  of  hired  farm  workers. 

9^8.  Gilman,  W.   These  hired  men  "take  an  interest."  Farm  Jour.  7U(7):31. 

July   1950. 

The  profit-sharing  plan  used  on  a  Vermont  fruit  and  turkey 
farm  is  outlined.  This  article  reports  that  regular  wages  are  paid 
to  the  operator  and  the  hired  men,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
profits  are  shared  on  a  prearranged  basis. 
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9^9.  Hall,  I.  F.  Guaranteed  wages  plus  a  bonus  or  share  of  the  net  profits. 
Hoard's  Dairyman  97(6) -.283,  Mar.  25,  1952. 

Points  to  consider,  and  some  "bonus  suggestions  for  various 
types  of  live stock  farming  are  given. 

950.  Higgins,  F„  H„   "Labor  is  worthy"  -  if  equipped  to  earn:  its  hire  I 

Bice  Jour,  k6(l2) :13-l6.  Dec.  191+3. 

The  author  says  that  properly  mechanized  farming  could  pay  labor 
as  well  as  did  industry,,  In  support  of  the  argument,  some  well- 
paid  California  farm  jobs  are  cited, 

951.  Higgins.,  F.  H,  Skilled  labor  proved  worthy  of  its  wages.  Rice  Jour. 

UQ(ll)i3~k,   21-2.  Nov.  191+5. 

Skilled  workers,  using  the  best  of  equipment  on  a  California 
rice  farm,  were  considered  to  be  earning  their  high  wage  rates'  of 
,  '  .  $1.50  per  hour  or  more', 

952.  Holden,  A,  E0   Take  your  hired  man  into  partnership.  Successful 

Farming  i£(3):25.  Mar,  19^7. 

The  author  points ■ out  that  when  a  hired  man  is  given  not  only  a 
fixed  wage  but  also  a  share  in  net  farm  profits,  he  has  an  incentive 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  and  to  stay  on  the  job.  Actual 
results  of  such  plans  are  noted, 

953.  Hurd,  T.  N.  Farm  labor  management  practices.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.  Farm 

Econ.  (162):  1+201 -1+202.   June  19I+S. 

•  Frequency  and  values  of  various  privileges  and  perquisites 
given  hired  farm  workers,  and  of  their  wage  payments  and  overtime 
pay  on  58  New  York  farms  are  summarized.  ■ 

95l+.  Knight,  D.  A.  Importance  of  farm  labor  in  New  York.  N.  Y0  Agr.  Col. 
Farm  Econ.  (lol) ;1HS0-Ul82.  May  19^8. 

This  article  reports  that  farm  expenditures  for  labor  rose 
from  1899-1939.  Data  gathered  from  19 V/  to  19^5  show  that  by  type 
of  farm  they  ranged  up  to  55  percent  of  total  expense,  and  varied 
widely  per  unit  of  production. 

955.  Lewis,  J.  C.  Pick3rs  need  raise,  not  cut,  Calif.  Farm  Reporter 

10(10)  :3.   Oct.  191+9  = 

Lowering  of  wage  rates  for  cotton  picking  in  California  is 
opposed  by  a  cotton  grower,  and  the  reasons  are-  given. 

956.  McNulty,  G.  Bonus  plan  orchard.  Wash.  Farmer  7U(l8):693,  700. 

Sept.   15,   1949 a 

The  bonus  plan  of  a  Washington  apple  grower  is  outlined. 

957.  NcNulty,  J.  B,  .  Bonus  and  other  incentive  payments  for  farm  workers. 

Farm  Business  Notes  (269)  :2.  May  23,  191+5. 

The  bonus  plans,  seasonal  changes  in  wage  rates,  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  of  certain  farmers  are  outlined. 
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958.  McNulty,  J.  B,  Farm  wage  agreements.  Farm  Business  Notes  (284) :2. 

Aug.  28,  1946. 

Three  in  five  hired  farm  workers  interviewed  in  Minnesota  re- 
ceived flat  monthly  wage  rates.  Some  supplemental  payments  such 
as  "bonuses,  are  noted. 

Same:  Farmer  64(19) :26.  Oct.  5,  1946. 

959.  McNulty,  J.  B.  Profit  sharing  with  farmworkers.  Farm  Business  Notes 

(285)  :3.  Sept.  25,  1946. 

A  dairy  farmer's  method  of  sharing  profits  with  his  two  steady 
hands  is  outlined,  -  a  guaranteed  cash  wage  each  month,  or  25  per- 
cent of  net  farm  income,  whichever  is  greater.  Perquisites  given 
are  named. 

Same:  Farmer  65(l):7,l8.  Jan.  4,  1947. 

960.  Metzler,  W.  H.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  farm  workers  in  the  citrus 

harvest,  Los  Angeles  area,  California,  April-June  1945.  TJ.  S.  Bur. 
Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Fates  in  Agr.  Fpt.  5.  Dec.  1945. 
21  p. 

Data  are  given  for  workers  in  lemon  and  orange  harvests.  Topics 
include  types  of  workers,  nature  of  work,  pay  rates,  earnings, 
working  time  on  reporting  farms  in  specified  weeks. 

961.  Metzler,  W.  H.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  farm  workers  in  the  potato, 

sugar  "beet,  and  cotton  harvests,  California,  1945.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.   Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Fates  in  Agr.  Fpt.  14,  34  p. 
Jul;/  1946. 

Survey  data  given  for  hired  harvesters  in  certain  California 
crops  and  areas  report  their  characteristics,  wage  rates,  working 
time  and  performance,  earnings,  and  principal  perquisites  in  speci- 
fied weeks  on  reporting  farms. 

962.  Metzler,  W.  H.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  workers  at  selected 

USDA  labor  supply  centers  in  Ncrth  Central  California,  August- 
October,  1945.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage 
Fates  in  Agr.  Fpt.  9,   22  p.   Feb.  1946. 

Survey  data  give  for  farm  workers  living  in  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture  labor-supply  centers  and  working  on  nearby  farms, 
their  wage  rates,  working  time,  and  earnings  in  specified  weeks. 
Family  earnings  are  reported. 

963.  Metzler,  W.  H.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  farm  workers  in  the 

harvest  of  selected  deciduous  fruits,  California,  May -September,  •  '• 
•  1945.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Fates  in 
Agr.  Fpt.  12,  34  p.  June  1946. 

Survey  data  give  for  seasonal  workers  in  cherry,  plum,  and  peach 
harvests  the  types  of  workers,  wage  rates,  working  time,  earnings, 
and  principal  perquisites  on  reporting  farms  in  selected  areas  and 
weeks. 

964.  Metzler,  W.  H.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  farm  workers  in  the 

harvest  of  selected  truck  crops,  California,  1945-  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Fates  in  Agr.  Fpt.  10,  32  p. 
Apr.  1946. 

Survey  data  show  types  of  workers,  hours  of  work,  pay  rates, 
performance  per  day,  earnings,  and  principal  perquisites  of  seasonal 
workers  in  specified  truck -crop  harvests  on  reporting  farms  in 
specified  weeks. 
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965.  Metzler,  W.  H,  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  farm  workers  in 

USDA  labor  supply  centers  at  Arvin,  Linnell,  and  Shafter,  Calif- 
ornia, Jane  19'Or.  U,  S.  Bur.  Agr,  Econ,  Surveys  of  Wages  and 
Wage  Rates  in  Agr,  Rpt,  6,  19  p.  Dec,  19U-5. 

Data  apply  to  workers  living  at  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
labor-supply  centers,  and  working  on  nearby  farms.  Topics  include 
numbers  and  types  of  workers,  their  work,  working  time, ,pay  rates, 
earnings,  and  perquisites  on  reporting  farms. 

966.  Metzler,  W.  E.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  farm  workers  in 

USDA  labor  supply  centers  at  Arvin,  Wood vi lie,  and  Firebaugh,  Calif- 
ornia, November,  19^-5 •  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ,  Surveys  of  Wages  and 
Wage  Rates  in  Agr.  Rpt.  13,  8  p.   May  19^6. 

Survey  data  give  for  seasonal  farm  workers  housed  in  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  labor-supply  centers,  their  wage  rates, 
working  time  and  performance,  and  individual  and  family  earnings 
in  selected  weeks. 

967.  Persons,  E.  L.  The  impact  of  fluctuations  in  national  income  on  agri- 

cultural wages  and  employment.  Cambridge,  Harvard  Univ.  Press, 

June  1952.  58  p.   (Harvard  Studies  in  Labor  in  Agriculture  No.  l-HL.-) 

The  study  shows  relations  between  changes  in  national  income 
and  farm  wages  and  employment  from  1910  to  19^7° 

968.  Persh,  L.  J.,  and  Folsom,  J.  C.  Unusual  wage  arrangements  for  hired 

farm  laborers.  Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Sept.  5>  19^7 • 
21  p. 

Data  are  presented  on  wage  arrangements  other  than  usual  cash 
wages.  Trie  authors  report  that  workers  related  to  their  employers, 
and  regular,  hired  workers  participated  in  such  arrangements  oftener 
than  did  others.  Only  1  percent  of  the  farms  surveyed  appeared  to 
have  unusual  arrangements. 

969.  Reagan,  B.  B.  Perquisites  furnished  hired  farm  workers,  United  States 

and  major  regions,  19^.-5.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages 
and  Wage  Rates,  in  Agr.  Rpt.  18,  6l  p.  Dec.  1946. 

For  the  country  and  its  principal  geographic  regions  are  re- 
ported for  194-5  the  frequencies  of  giving  payments  in  kind  to  hired 
farm  workers  of  various  types,  and  their  kinds  and  values. 

Summari zed :  Monthly  Labor  Rev .  65 ( 2 ) : 193 .  Aug .  I9V7 . 

97°.  Reagan,  B.  B.  Wages  by  type  of  farm  and  type  of  farm  work,  United 
States  and  major  type -of -farming  regions,  194-5.  TJ.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.   Surveys-  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in  Agr.  Rnt.  19,  10  p. 
July  1947. 

The  report  analyzes  wages  paid  and  amounts  of  labor  used  in 
major  type -of -farming  regions,  work  clone  by  hired  workers,  and 
'  annual  wage  costs.   Most  data  apply  to  specified  weeks,  and  to 
reporting  farms. 

971.  Reagan,  B.  B.,  and  Metzler,  W.  E.   Wages  and  wage  rates  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  and  Imperial  County,  California, 
February-March,  1945.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and 
Wage  Rates  in  Agr.  Rpt.  2,  21  p.   June  19*4-5. 

Data  from  surveys  show  wage  rates  and  earnings  of  lettuce  har- 
vesters in  Maricopa  County,  and  of  citrus  fruit  and  vegetable  har- 
vesters in  Imperial  County  on  reporting  farms  in  specified  weeks. 
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972.  Reber,  N.  F.   The  Surgent  Brothers  do  a  jot.  N.  J.  Farm  and  Garden 

1*(9):1*.  Sept.  19*3. 

In  an  article  on  farm  management  a  farmer's  scheme  for  making 
"bonus  payments  in  slack  seasons  is  described. 

973.  Rohwer,  R.  A.  Hired  man's  wages.  Iowa  Farm  Sci.  *(9)-*135~6.  ^ar. 

1950. 

Remuneration  of  hired  farm  workers  in  cash  and  perquisites  in 
Cherokee  County,  Iowa,  are  reported.   Typically,  $125*130  cash  was 
paid  per  month. Perquisites  might  include  "bonus,  house,  fuel,  milk, 
eggs,  and  garden  plot. 

97*.  Senf,  C.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  potato  harvest  workers  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  week  ended  September  1,  19*5.   U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ,  Survey  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in  Agr.  Rpt.  8,  16  p.  War. 
19*6. 

Survey  data  give  types  of  workers  engaged  in  the  potato  harvest 
of  eastern  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  their  wage  rates,  working  time, 
earnings,  and  perquisites  on  reporting  farms  in  a  specified  week. 

975.  Senf,  C,  Clark,  3.  MJ,    and  Christen,  E.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of 
seasonal  farm  workers  in  the  harvest  of  tomatoes,  beets,  and 
strawberries  in  selected  areas  of  New  York  State,  19*5.   ~>«  S«  3ur. 
Agr.  Scon.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in  Agr.  Rpt.  11,  33  p. 
May  19*6. 

Survey  data  give  for  seasonal  workers  in  strawberry,  beet,  and 
tomato  harvests  their  wage  rates,  working  time,  earnings,  and  per- 
quisites on  reporting  farms  in  specified  weeks. 

976  ami -en,  k.  j.  Orange  picking  rates.  Calif.  Citrogr.  32(9)  :382,  39*, 
396-7;  (l0):**l-**2.  July-Aug.  19*7. 

Variable  picking  rates  were  proposed  to  enable  orange  pickers  to 
earn  more  nearly  uniform  amounts  despite  variations  in  picking 
conditions. 

977.  Smith,  P..  J.   Paying  lemon  pickers  by  tree  size  and  production.   Calif. 

Citrogr.  31(1) :5,  30,  Nov.  19*5. 

The  practice  of  paying  pickers  at  box  rates  differing  accord- 
ing to  yield  is  criticized,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  paid 
partly  by  tree  size  and  partly  by  yield  per  tree. 

978.  Smith,  R.  J.  Paying  pickers  of  citrus.  Citrus  Leaves  25(8) :10. 

Aug.  19*5. 

The  problem  of  paying  citrus  pickers  under  varied  conditions 
so  as  to  insure  fair  remuneration  and  least  dissatisfaction  are 
discussed,  and  factors  of  a  satisfactory  plan  are  indicated. 

979.  Smith,  R.  J.   The  relationship  between  earnings  --  time  wages  and 

incentive  wages.  Calif.  Citrogr.  33(2) :*7,  60.  Dec.  19*7. 
Reasons  for  and  against  each  system  of  wage  payment  are 
discussed. 
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980.  Sworzyn,I.'M.  Wartime  wages,  income,  and  wage  regulation  in  agriculture. 

I.  Farm  wages  and  labor  cost.  II.  Comparative  wages  and  wage 
regulation.   Monthly  Labor  Rev.  63(1) :36-M+;  (2):195~204.   July- 
Aug".  1946. 

The  first  article  traces  changes  in  farm  wage  rates  from  1939" 
1946,  with  references  to  values  of  perquisites.   According  to  this 
report  they  had  risen  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  hut  they  were 
still  low  compared  to  industrial  wage  rates. 

The  second,  article  shows  rises  in  income  of  farm  families  and 
hired  workers,   The  history  and  effect  of  wage  controls  are  sketched. 

In  postwar  years,  "a  "basic  national  problem  is  the  avoidance.... 
of  conditions  which  seriously  depressed  the  wages  and  living 
standards  of  farm  workers . " 

981.  Thayer,  H.   Phillipine  labor  gains  victory  in  court  against  unjust 

practices  in. the  island.   Bice  News  11(2) 111.  Dec.  19^3- 

A  legal  decision  "strikes  the  death  blow  to  a  California  grower's 
practice  of  withholding  half  of  the  laborers'  earnings  for  unjust 
and  obscure  reasons  such  as  dissatisfaction  of  the  grower  or  the 
laborer."  The  author  says  that  the  practice  had  been  to  hold  back 
part  of  wages  to  force  completion  of  farm  worker  contracts,  and  then 
.  to  call  it  a  bonus  payment  when  the  work  had  been  finished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  employer." 

982.  Underwood,  F.  L.   Farm  and  manufacturing  wages  in  Virginia.   Va.  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  378,  24  p.   Oct.  1945. 

Data  from  1910  to  the  1940 ' s  compare  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural production  and  wage  rates.   The  author  believes  that  high 
labor  costs,  forced  by  heightened  industrial  efficiency  and  wage  rates, 
will  push  inefficient  hand -method  farm  units  out  of  business. 

983.  lT.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   The  farm  cost  situation. 

(FCS-1.)  Washington.  Sept.  1946.   30  p. 

According  to  this  report,  total  farm  employment  has  dropped  10 
percent  (l935~39  =  100);  and  employment  of  hired  farm  labor,  17  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  it  is  reported,  farm  wage  rates  have  tripled, 
and  the  gross  farm  production  index  has  risen  from  123  to  137  per 
worker. 

984.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Farm  wage  rates  by  States, 

revised,  1910-1948.  Washington.  Jan.  1951.  73  p. 

Data  include  (l)  annual  average  farm  wage  rates  per  month  and  per 
day,  with  and  without  board,  average  monthly  equivalent,  and  indices, 
1910-48;  and  (2)  similar  quarterly  data,  1923-48.  An  explanation  of 
the  bases  of  revision  is  included;  and  reference  is  made  to  earlier 
publication  of  data  for  the  United  States  and  its  geographic  divisions. 

985.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   (Determinations  of  wage  rates  for 

persons  employed  in  production,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane.)  Sugar  Determination  Ser.   Various  dates  and  paging. 

Pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Acts  of  1937  and  1948,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  had  set  minimum  time  and  piecework 
wage  rates  for  workers  engaged  introduction  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  in  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Pico,  and  the 


Virgin  Islands.  Farmers^  receiving  payments  under  the  act  must  pay 
at  least  the  minimum  wage-rates,  and  conform  to  other  requirements 
including  those  prohibiting  employment  of . children* 

The  determinations  are  issued  from  time  to  time  "by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  are  published  also  in  the  Federal  Register. 

986.  WaDker,  W.  P.,  and  De  Vault,  S.  H.-  Wages  and  housing  facilities  for 

farm  labor.   Mi.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  A29,  26  p.  Dec.  19^3- 

The  authors  point  out  that  types  of  labor  and  their  remuneration 
in  cash  and  perquisites  vary  decidedly  from  one  part  of  the  State  to 
another.   The  situation  as  to  housing  and  facilities  for  "workers 
are  noted.  Data  were  obtained  in  19^2  from  252  farms.;  • 

987.  Wallrabenstein,  P.  P.  Wages  and  wage  rates  of  hired  farm  workers, 

United  States  and  major ■ regions,  July  19^6.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ. 
Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Pates  in  Agr.   Ept.  20,  53  p.  '  Sept.  19^7* 
Survey  data  include  cash  wage  rates,  time  worked,  earnings,  and 
perquisites  of  hired  farm  workers;  numbers  of  workers;  and  farms 
hiring.  Data  usually  apply  to  specified  weeks „ 

988.  Wallrabenstein,  P.  P.   Wages  and  wage  rates  of  hired  farm  workers, 

United  States  and  major  regions,  January,  19^+7 «  U.  S.  Bur.  .Agr. 
Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Pates  in  Agr.  Rpt.  21,  57  p. 
Sept.  19hQ. 

Data  "based  on  surveys  show  for  reporting  farms  numbers  of  workers 
hired,  their  characteristics,  wage  rates,  and  earnings  in  the  week 
of  January  5~H,  19^+7  •   Comparisons  are  made  with  similar  earlier 
surveys. 

989.  Wallrabenstein,  P.  P.,  and  Me3ick,  D.  0.   Wages  and  wage  rates  of 

hired  farm  workers,  United  States  and  regions,  April  and  September, 
..  :  19^8.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in  Agr. 
Ept.  22,  1^3  p.   May  1950. 

Survey  data  show  cash  earnings  and  time  worked  by  hired  farm 
workers  and  perquisites  received,  in  relation  to  various  associated 
factors. 

990.  Wilson,  H.  J.  Tomato  wage  rate  oroblems.  Calif.  Farmer  197(3) :37. 

Aug.  9,   1952. 

Factors  that  affect  the  wage  rates  of  California  tomato  pickers 
are  discussed. 

991.  Wyckoff,  V.   The  public  works  wage  rate  and  some  of  its  economic 

effects.  New  York,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1946.   313  p.   (Studies  in 
Hist.,  Econ.  and  Public  Law  5.21.)     '  ;  ■  ■  .  • 

Relationship  between  public  works  wage. rates  in  the  1930' s  and 
those  of  farm  labor  and  of  the  building  trades  are  traced. 

992.  How  we  pay  our  hired  labor.  Hoard' 3-  Dairyman  98(2) :63,  89.  Jan.  25, 

1953. 

Dairymen  responding  to  'round  table'  questions  discuss  their 
practices  as  to  wage  payments,  bonuses,  perquisites,  and  vacations, 
for  their  hired  workers. 
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993.  Regulations  relative  to  salaries  and  wages  of  agricultural  labor. 

Fed.  Register  9(12)  :655~659.  Jan  18,  1944. 

New  regulations  allow  the  establishment  of  State  WFA  Wage 

Boards,  and  define  their  powers. 

o-J'   ■ 

994.  Still  have  your  hired  man?  Wallace's  Farmer  77(ll) :24.  June  7,  1952. 

This  article  points  out  that  paying  a  hired  man  what  he  is  worth 
will  help  hold  him  on  the  farm.  Bonus  plans  that  share  farm  income 
with  workers  are  added  inducements  to  stay. 

995.  "Twi stems".  Agr.  Unionist  1(2)  :2,  3.  Nov.  1952. 

A  labor  union  charges  that  deductions  made  from  the  wages  of 
carrot  tiers  for  tying  wires  ("twi stems")  are  illegal. 

996.  (Wage  rates,  farm. ) 

See  -  (l)  Farm  Labor.  U„  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
'  •  Monthly.  See  especially  the  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
issues  for  current  average  wage  rates,  and  the  November  issues  for 
cotton-picking  wage  rates.  These  are  detailed  reports  by  States  and 
type  of  wage  rate,  giving  averages  and  indexes. 
(2)  Crops  and  Markets.  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
See  issues  as  follows: 

20(1):37,56.  Jan.. 19^3  25:64-5.  Jan.  1948 

21(1) :5k.  Jan.  1944  26:132-3.  1949  ed. 

22(1): 42.  Jan.  1945  27 :  125 -7 ,  1950  ed.. 

23(1) :46.  Jan,  1946  28:129-30.  1951  ed. 

24(1): 38.  Jan.  1947  29:127-8.  1952  ed.  . 

Contents  and  details  vary.  Some  are  annual  summaries; 
some  compare  rates  of  January  of  date  with  the  previous 
January. 

997*  What  about  bonuses?  Victory  Farm  Volunteers,  Mar.  19,  1947.  p.  3. 
This  article  points  out  that  ordinary  bonuses  encouraged  only 
the  better  workers.  It  suggested  giving  the  poorer  workers  incentive 
to  increased  production  by  offering  them  bonuses  for  improvement 
over  their  previous  production  records. 

998.  What  pay  for  hired  man?  Wallaces'  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead.  73(H): 657. 

June  5,  1948. 

This  describes  the  satisfactory .arrangement  between  a  farmer 
and  his  hired  man  as  to  wages,  perquisites,  and  bonus, 

999.  Whose  wages  are  low?  Calif.  Farmer.  188(13) :600.   June  19,  1948. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union  charged  that  California  farm  wage 
rates  were  too  low.  According  to  writer  California  farm  workers 
took  home  more  pay  than  did  department  store  workers. 
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1.000.  Adams,.  E.  L.  Wage  ceilings  for  California  agriculture.  Los  Angeles 

County  Farm  Bur.  Monthly  l8(l):8,  27 „   June  1944. 

Problems  of  wage  ceiling  setting  and  conformance  in  California 
in  1944  are  discussed. 

1.001.  Eaughman,  E3  A  note  on  minimum  wages  and  agricultural  welfare.   Jour. 

Farm  Ec on.   38(4) :1048-106l.  Nov.  1946. 

The  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  setting  minimum 
wage  rates  and  maximum  hours  for  workers  in  industry  are  stated. 
Possible  effects  of  extending  the  law  to  agriculture  are  discussed. 

1.002.  Borron,  P.  G.,  Jr.  Salary  adjustments  for  agricultural  labor. 

Sugar  Bull,  22(9) :69.   Feb,  1,  1944. 

This  explains  the  regulations  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
concerning  approval  of  raises  in  farm  wage  rates  to  above  $2,400 
per  year. 

1.003.  Bowden,  W.  War  and  postwar  wages,  prices,  and  hours,  1914-23,  and 

1939*44.  I.  Comparisons  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.   II.  War  and 
postwar  trends.  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  6l(4) :6l3~23;  (5)263-81.  Oct. - 
Nov.  1945. 

Historical  analogies  are  traced.  Efforts  to  stabilize  wages 
and  prices  during  World  War  II  are  noted.  Treatment  is  largely 
industrial,  with  two  sections  relating  to  farm  wege  rates. 

1.004.  Bruton,  P.  G.  Labor  and  the  1944  food  program.  Amer.  Grocer 

151(8) :42-44.  Feb.  23,  1944. 

The  1944  food  production  will  face  a  short  labor  supply.  The 
history  and  purposes  of  the  wage  stabilization  program  are  out- 
lined. 

1.005.  Coman,  E.  S.  Extension  of  wage-salary  controls.  Calif.  Citrogr. 

37(10) :415.  Aug.  1952, 

Wages  for  agricultural  labor,  as  defined  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  are  exempted  from  control  by  a  new  law. 

1.006.  Cooter,  J.  E.  Stabilization  of  farm  wages  and  recruitment  of  farm 

labor.  West.  Farm  Ec  on.  Assoc.  Proc.  (1945)  18:110-114. 

The  writer  argues  for  a  postwar  farm  wage  stabilization  pro- 
gram, and  for  a  federally  operated  farm  labor  placement  service. 

1.007.  Folsom,  J,  C.   Wage  ceiling  in  Florida  citrus  groves,  season  of 

1943-44.  Washington.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ„,  12  p.   July  1950. 

Operations  and  results  of  the  \*age  ceiling  program  in  Florida 
citrus  picking  are  outlined ;  topics  include  labor  supply,  pickers ' 
v/age  rates,  working  time, and  earnings. 


1 
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1.008,  Ham,  Wc  T.  Stabilization  of  farm  wages.  Agr.  Situation  28(l):l8. 

Jan.  19M+. 

Important  reasons  for  stabilization  of  farm  wages  were  their 
sub -standard  levels,  and  the  need  to  retain  and  recruit  all 
possible  farm  workers c  The  policies  and  problems  of  farm  wage 
determination  and  stabilization  are  outlined,, 

1.009,  Ham,  Wo  T0  Wage  stabilization  in  agriculture.  Jour,  Farm  Ec on, 

27(l):10i+-120.  Feb,  19^5. 

The  legislative  basis  for  regulation  of  farm  wage  rates  is 
given.  Problems  are  discussed,  and  programs  are  considered. 

1.010,  Hanger,  Ms  P.,  and  Metzler,  W*  H.  Farm  wage  stabilization  in  the 

Pacific  States,   Washington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr„  Econ,,  June  19^6. 
16  p. 

The  rise  of  wage  control  in  agriculture  and  the  operation  and 
results  of  the  program  are  outlined  and  mapped.  The  authors 
claimed  that  there  was  lack  of  adequate  public  education  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  program.  According  to  the  article 'organized 
agricultural  labor  was  dissatisfied  with  wage  stabilization, 

1.011,  Holmaas,  A0  J,  Agricultural  wage  stabilization  in  World  War  II. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,  Agr,  Monogr.  1,  1^0  p,   1950. 

This  gives  a  history  of  the  Federal  Government's  program  to 
stabilize  the  wages  of  hired  farm  laborers  during  World  War  II 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  late  in  19^2  to  its  end  late  in 
19^6.   The  needs,  concepts,  purposes,  organization,  adminis- 
tration, problems,  wage  ceiling  orders,  costs,  and  results  of 
the  program  are  shown. 

1.012,  Kaufman,  J.  J.  Economics  of  minimum  wages  in  relation  to  the  agri- 

cultural labor  market.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  3l(^>  part  l):7l6-725» 
Nov.  191*9. 

The  possible  effects  of  the  imposition  of  minimum  wages  upon 
farm  labor  are  discussed, 

1.013,  Krausz,.  N.  G.  P«-  Federal  wage -hour  law.  111.  Farm  Econ.  (l&0-l)-r 

1,000-1,003.   May /June  1950. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  a  wage -hour  law,  are  outlined.  The  author  says  that  agri- 
culture has  a  "favored"  position  under  it,  and  is  exempted  from 
its  requirements  in  most  cases.  Agriculture,  and  areas  of  pro- 
.  duction  are  defined  for  purposes  'of  the  law,  Exempt  are  children 
employed  in  agriculture  outside  of  school  hours,  and  those  under 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  agriculture  by  their  parents. 

l,0li+.  Liss,  S,  The  concept  and  "determination  of  prevailing  wages  in 

agriculture  during  World  War  II,  Agr.  Hist,  2k(l):k-lQ,      Jan.  1950. 

The  concept  of  prevailing  wages  in  agriculture,  and  the  need 
for  its  application  to  the  program  of  importation  of  foreign 
materials  for  farm  work,  are  explained.  Elements  necessary  for 
administrative  application  of  a  prevailing  wage  system  to 
agriculture  are  enumerated. 
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1.015.  McSweeney,  E."  S.  Agricultural  wage  stabilization-  in-  Arizona,-  1944- 

1946,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  U„.  S„  Dept.  Agr.  Prod,  and  Mktg.  Admin., 
)\  Labor  Br,,  Dec,  3.1,  1946*  '13  p. 

Gives  a  "brief  history  of  stabilization  of  farm  wage  rates  in 
various  crops.  Much  of  fiije  labor  was  migratory. 

1.016.  Metzler,  W,  H,  Analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  wage  ceiling  in  the 

asparagus  industry,  Sacramento -San  Joaquin  Delta,  1943  =  Berkeley, 
U.  S8,  Bur,  Agr,  Econ0,  0cto  1943.  %   p.  • 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  setting  of  a  wage  ceiling 
for  asparagus  work  in  California  in  1943  are  outlined;  the  prob- 
lems involved.,  and  the  success  of  the  regulation  are  discussed. 
A  sketch  of  asparagus -cutting  operations  and  of  labor  types  and 
practices  is  given.  The  USDA  Wage  Board  orders' are  appended, 

1.017.  Metzler,  W„  Hc  Analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  wage  ceiling  on 

picking' sun-dried  raisin  grapes:  California,  1943.  Berkeley, 
U.  S,  Bur.  Agr.  Econ,,  Mar.  1944.   4o  p. 

The  results  of  the  setting  of  a  wage  ceiling  for  picking  raisin 
grapes  in  California  in  1943  are  discussed;  topics  include  re- 
duction of  labor  movement  and  pirating;  administration,  enforce- 
ment, violations,  attitudes  as  to  the  operation  of  the  ceiling 
rates.  The  wage  ceiling  order  is  appended. 

1.018.  Metzler,  W„  H,  Analysis  of  operation  of  the  wage  ceiling  order  for 

harvesting  cannery  tomatoes,  California,  19^3-  Berkeley,  U,  S. 
Bur.  Agr.  Econ,,  May  1944c   45  p. 

Reasons  for  request  for  a  wage  ceiling  for  picking  cannery 
tomatoes  are  given,  and  the  history  of  its  application  in  Calif- 
ornia in  1943  is  sketched.  Attitudes  of  growers  and  pickers 
.  toward  the  order,  enforcement  problems,  and  advantages  ani  dis- 
advantages of  the  ceiling  are  discussed.  RecomEendations  for 
improvements  in  the  program  are  made.  The  wage  ceiling  order  is 
appended. 

.1,019.  Metzler,  W.  B.  Operation  of  the  wage  ceiling  on  picking  cotton, 
California,  1943,  Berkeley,  U.  S.  Bur,  Agr.  Econ.,  July  1944. 
62  p. 

Reasons  for  the  need  to  set  ceiling  wage  rates  for  picking 
California  cotton  in  1943,  the  administration  of  the  program,  and 
its  results  are  outlined.  Attitudes  of  growers  and  pickers  toward 
the  program  are  noted.  Be commendations  for  future  wage  ceiling 
programs  are  given.  The  wage  ceiling  order  is  attached. 

1,020.  Metzler,  W.  H.  Two  years  of  farm  wage  stabilization  in  California. 
Berkeley,  U,  S.  Bur..  Agr.  Econ,,  Feb.  194o.   65  p. 

The  history  of  farm  wage  stabilization  in  certain  California 
farm  operations  "is  given. 


-  iia  - 

1.021.  Mitchell,  H.  L.  amending  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  include 

agricultural  workers.  Washington,  Natl.  Farm  Labor  Union, 
A.  F.  of  L.,  Feb  1,  19]+9.   2  p. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  urged  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  given  authority 
to  set  minimum  wage  rates  on  large  farms. 

1.022.  Mitchell,  g,  L.  Minimum  wages  for_agri cultural  labor  under  the  Fair 

Labor  Standards  Act.   /Washington/  Natl,  Farm  Labor  Union,  Ayr.    Ik, 
19^9.  k  P. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union  asked  that  minimum  wages  be  set 
for  farm  workers  on  large-scale  farms. 

1.023.  Nichols,  L.  A.   Stability  in  farm  wages  WFA  goal.   Wash.  Farmer 

70(11):305.  June  7,   19^5. 

Explanation  is  given  of  the  purposes,  methods,  and  results 
of  Federal  efforts  to  keep  farm  wages  at  reasonable  levels. 

l,02i+.  November,  Harold  33.  A  review  of  farm  wage  policy  in  wartime. 

Washington,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Farm  Security  Admin. ,  July  19*1-3 • 
18  p. 

The  overall  wage  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  controlling  - 
its  farm  wage  policy,  is  outlined.  There  are .notes  about 
stabilization  of  various  wage  rates  in  agriculture. 

1.025.  Oregon  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Report  of  operations  for  19'+5. 

Portland,  Oreg.-,  Jan.  1946.   29  p. 

Operations  of  the  Oregon  Wage  Stabilization  Board  in  19^-5 
in  stabilizing  farm. wage  rates  are  reported. 

1.026.  Oregon  V/age  Stabilization  Board.  Report  of  operations  for  19h6. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  Dec.  19^-6.   26  p. 

Operations  of  the  Oregon  Wage  Stabilization  Board  in  19^6  in 
stabilizing  farm  wage  rates  are  reported. 

1.027.  Strom,  A.  E.  Agricultural  wage  stabilization  In  the  State  of 

Washington,  19*4-6.   Yakima,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Prod,  and  Mktg. 
Admin.,  Labor  Br.  Dec.  31,  19^6.  21  p. 

This  reports  the  activities  of  the  Washington  USDA  Wage  Board 
in  stabilizing  farm  wage  rates  in  19^-6. 

1.028.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  office  of  Information.  Questions 

and  answers  on  agricultural  wage  stabilization.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Off.  Inform.  Food  Inform.  Ser.  98,  8_p.life.y-i,  .19^5.. 

Federal  Government  wartime  control  of  farm  wages  is  explained 
by  questions  and  answers. 

1.029.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

tration. Labor  Branch.  Third  annual  report  of  operations,  year 
19^6.  Boise,  Dec.  19^6.  28  p. 

The  activities  of  the  Idaho  Wage  Stabilization  Board  in  19kb 
relative  to  farm  wage  rates  are  reported. 
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1.030.  U.  S.  War  Food  Administration.  Wage  Stabilization  Division. . 

Report  of  operation  of  specific  wage  ceiling  regulation  25: 
harvesting  potatoes  in  Klamath  Easin.  Portland,  Qreg.  (rf&dbO  6  p. 

Operations  of  the  Oregon  WFA  Wage  Board  in  19I+I+  in  stabi- 
lizing wage  rates  in  potato  harvesting  in  the  Klamath  Basin  in 
Oregon  and  California  are  reported. 

1.031.  Wai.lrabenstein,  P.  P.  Wage  ceiling  regulations  applied  to  agri- 

cultural labor,  Washington,  U,  Sc  Bur.  Agr.  Ebon..,  Sent.  19*+5. 
20  p. 

The  purposes  of  wage  ceilings  for  farm  labor,  the  regulations, 
legislative  bases  and  authority  for  them,  and  the  methods  of 
starting  and  operating  a  program  are  outlined.  Specific  wage 
ceiling  regulations  are  given  for  69  cases. 

1.032.  Application  of  farm  employee  wage  ceiling  order  explained  by   War 

Boards.  Sunsweet  Standard  27(12): 6,  May  19^. 

Farm  wage  rates  were  frozen  at  the  maximum  rate  of  <j,200  a 
month  unless  the  War  Food  Administration  gave  permission  to  pay 
more. 

1.033.  Control  of  agricultural  wages  and  salaries.   Monthly  Labor  Rev. 

58(2)  :321.  Feb.  19M+. 

States  that  the  War  Food  Administration  had  been  given 
jurisdiction  over  farm-wage  rates  of  less  than  $5,000  per  year 
per  person.   The  article  says  that  some  raises  would  be  allowed 
to  attract  and  hold  labor. 

1,031+.  Farm  labor  wages  frozen  by  new  order.  Amer.  Farm  Bur.  Fed. 
Official  New  Letter  30(ll):4.  Mar.  12,  1951. 

The  first  general  wage  regulation  order  issued  under  the  , 
stabilization  program  in  1951  froze  wages,  including  farm  wage 
rates,   The  order  is  summarized. 

1,°35.  Fixed  farm  wage  urged  by  AFL.  Amer.  Farm  Bur.  Fed.   Official  Hews 
Letter  28(30)  :1.  Sept.  19,  19*+9. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  urged  Congress  to  provide 
means  to  fix  the  wages  of  hired  farm  labor  which  were  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  parity  price  index. 

1.036.  Labor  Department  establishes  new  agricultural  wage  reporting 

service.  Amor.  Farm  Bur.  Fed.  Official  News  Letter  31(39):  1- 
Sept.  29,  1952. 

The  plan  of  the  CJ,  S.  Department  of  Labor  to  determine 
periodically  the  prevailing  wage  rates  paid  to  domestic  hired 
laborers  for  specified  farm  operations  is  outlined.  Farmers 
who  hire  Mexicans  brought  into  this  country  under  contract  accord- 
ing to  international  agreements  must  pay  them  the  prevailing  rates. 

1.037.  Minimum  wage  requirements  for  harvesting  1946  Louisiana  cane  crop. 

Sugar  Jour.  900:18.  Sept.  19U6. 

Minimum  wage  rates  set  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  sugarcane  harvest  in  Louisiana  are  quoted. 
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1.038.  New  law  exempts  farm' labor'  from  wage  controls.  Agr.  Unionist 

1(1) :3.  Aug,  1952. 

Effective  June  3^,  1952,  farm  workers  were  removed  from  wage 
controls. 

1.039.  Stabilization  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  United  States.  " 

Internatl.  Labor  Rev.  49(3)  :387"388.  Mar.  1944. 

The  needs  for,  and  the  history  of  wartime  control  of  farm 
wages  are  sketched.  Essential  provisions  of  the  regulations  are 
outlined. 

1.040.  Sugarcane  wage3  up  5  percent;  women  workers  to  get  equal  pay. 

Modern  Farmer  26(2 )~:7.  Feb.  l6>  1953. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  an  increase 
of  minimum  wage  rates  for  sugarcane  production  workers  in  Louisi- 
ana, with  equal  pay  for  men  and  women.   _  . 

1,01+1.   War  requires  total  wage  stabilizstion.  Calif.  Farm  Reporter  4(7)  :3. 
July  1944. 

This  article  says  that  because  agricultural  wages  were  at  first 
excluded  in  the  stabilization  program,  the  California  V/age  Board 
was  meeting  misunderstanding  in  its  efforts  to  stabilize  farm 
wages.  Some  of  the  difficulties  are  outlined. 


WOMEN  AS  AGRICULTURE  WORKERS 

1,042.  Alway,  L.  D.  A  Job  well  done.   Women's  Press  38(3) :ll8-9, 
Mar.  1944. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  accomplishments  of  some  groups  of  women 
emergency  farm  workers  in  1943  is  given,  followed  by  reactions  of 
some  of  them  to -their  experiences. 

1,01+3.-  Bullard,  E.  E.  Girls  and.  beans.  Market  Growers  Jour.  73(10): 
338,  353.  Oct.  191+1+, 

The  working,  earning,  and  living  conditions  of  college  and 
Women's  Land  Army  bean  pickers  on  one  farm  are  noted. 

1,01+1+ .  Bullard,  H,  E.  Skidmore  Land  Corps,  What's  New  in  Home  Econ. 
8(ll):l6-17,  36.  July  191+4. 

A  farm  employed  college  girls  as  strawberry  pickers  in  194-3. 
Arrangements  are  outlined.  The  plan  to  enlarge  the  camp  in  1944 
is  mentioned, 

1.045.  Cunningham,  M.  F.  Farm  labor  problems  give  urban  women  war  service 

opportunities.  Woman's  Press  37(5) :200,  May  1943. 

Summarizes  interviews  with  a  number  of  women's  organization. 
workers  concerning  their  experiences  in  1942  in  recruiting,  placing, 
and  supervising  women  emergency  farm  workers,  and  their  plans  for 
expanded  operations  in  1943. 

1.046.  De  Shazo,  C.  P.  Virginia  homemakers  do  work  on  farms.  South. 

Planter  105(10) :20.  Oct.  1944. 

Farm  women  are  commended  for  outstanding  work  on  their  home 
farms  during  the  wartime  labor  shortage. 
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1.047.  Dial,  lij.      ./omen  and  weeds.  Woman's  rress  38(5)  :219-21;  (6):284- 

285.  May -June  1944. 

Ihe  experience  of  a  Washington,  D.  C,  young  woman  who  took 
an  orientation  course  at  the  university  of  Maryland,  then  a  job 
on  a  Maryland  farm,  are  related. 

1.048.  Fagin,  I.  Women  -  a  continuing  source  of  farm  labor.  Berkeley, 

Calif.  Ext.  Serv.,  .  ar.  1947.   2  p. 

.  York  and  family  problems  of  women  farm  workers  are  discussed. 

1.049.  Hall,  F.  ihe  y' re  getting  in  the  crops.  Independent  Woman  22(7): 

194-6,  216.  July  1943. 

'ihe  author  claims  that  women  are  proving  their  worth  in  farm 
work.  Examples  of  their  emergency  labor  in  various  places  are 
given. 

1.050.  Hall,  F,  L.  Summer  on  the  farm.."'.  Natl.  Mag.  Home  Econ.  Student 

Clubs  8(4) :1,  19.  Apr.  1944. 

Some  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  girls  have  found  in  doing  farm 
work  are  noted.  Most  of  them  said  they  considered  their  experi- 
ences rewarding.  Some  reasons  are  noted. 

1.051.  Hall,  F.  L.  Will  women  be  a  continuing  source  of  farm  labor J 

Washington,  A.,  o.   Dept.  Agr.  Sxt.  ^erVjJ     3  P.   Jan.  30,  1947. 

:-.ccording  to  this  article  farm  placements  of  women  workers  in 
1946  were  larger  than  those  of  1945.  Some  reasons  for  this 
situation  included  desire  to  supplement  family  income,  release 
from  wartime  nonfarm  work,  and  greater  willingness  of  farmers  to 
employ  women,  Responsibilities  of  the  Extension  Service  toward 
these  are  outlined. 

1.052.  Hall,  F.  L.   Yes,  town  women  can  help.  1'arm  Jour.  58(8)  :33»  Aug. 

1944. 

Cases  are   cited  of  successful  employment  of  town  women  to  help 
farmers  do  harvest  work. 

1.053.  Hodges,  K.     ^arming  with  Lew  York  State.      :Jrog.   Educ.    21(11 )  :157-159 

;.pr.   1944. 

P.   supervisor  of  girls  recruited  in  I.:ew  York  to  pick  raspberries 
writes  of  experiences  on  the  job:  group  organization,  economics, 
self-training  obtained;  lack  of  recreation  and  community  social 
contacts. 

1.054.  Lingenfelter,  M.  R,  Wartime  jobs  for  girls.  Hew  York,  ijarcourt, 

Brace,  1943.   226  p. 

Part  of  the  suggestions  were  for  work  in  the  land  army  and  in 
general  farm  work  with  bees,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables,  stock 
raising.   Some  things  girl3  could  do  are  noted. 

1.055.  Lipsett,  B.   Youth  speaks  -  iiy  six  weeks  on  a  farm.  Prog.  Educ. 

21(4) :184.  Apr.  1944. 

A  young  woman  tells  of  her  wartime  work  on  a  farm  and  what 
farm  life  means. 
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1.056.  Patterson,  J.  Hayseed  in  my  hair.  Country  Gent..  113(9)  :77, 

84-85.-  Sept.  19'43. 

A  reporter  tells  of  her  experiences  in,  a  school  for  training 
nonfarm  young  women  for  farm  work  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  After 
her  training  she  took  farm  work. 

1.057.  Peck,  E,  J.  Women  -  a  continuing  source  of  farm  labor.  East 

Lansing,  Mich.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv,,  Jan.  22,  1947.   4  p. 

This  report  says  that  women  make  up  a  large  part  of  Michigan's 
seasonal  farm  workers;  some  of  them  need  training.  The  author 
"believes  that  extension  specialists  can  help  them  in  this  and 
other  ways. 

1.058.  Spring,  A.  W.  Women's  Land  Army.  West.  Farm  Life  4-7(1,  Sec.  2): 

15,  116,  124-125,  128,  160-161.  Jan.  1,  1945. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  women  who  did  farm  work  "both 
■in  and  out  of  the  formally  organized  Women's  land  Army,  together 
with  notes  on  the  work  done. 

1.059.  Struckman,  R.  P.  Women  war  workers.  Mont.'  Farmer -Stockman  3l(l):l. 

Sept.  1,  1943. 

.  Examples  age  given  of  Montana  farm  and  nonfarm  women  doing 
farm  work,  and  of  the  work  done. 

1.060.  .  Taylor,  Pauline  S.  The  employment  of  rural  women.  Washington, 

U.  S.  Bur.  Human  Nutr.  and  Home  Econ.,  Wov.  1,  1951.  4  p. 

According  to  this  report,  in  March  1950,  a  time  when  farm 
employment  was  at  a  low  ebb,  17  percent  of  married  women  living 
on  farms  were  in  the  labor  force;  7  percent  were  doing  farm  work. 
Factors  that  affected  their  working  are  noted. 

Similar:  Jour  Home  Econ.  44(l):l6-l8.  Jan.  1952. 

1.061.  Titterington,  A.  Workers  in  "America's  biggest  war  plant." 

Woman's  Press  37(4) :151-152.  Apr.  1943. 

Examples  are  given  of  individuals  patriotically  doing  farm 
work,  of  their  reaction  to  farm  living  and  working  conditions, 
of  their  learning  of  farmers'  problems. 

1.062.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  Information.  Questions 

and  answers  on  the  Women's  Land  Army  of  the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Office  Inform.  Food  Inform.  5,  4  p.  Apr.  1943. 

Questions  are  asked  and  answered  concerning  the  Women's  Land 
Army  -  its  nature,  purposes,  types  of  workers  sought,  duties, 
pay,  farmer -Corpswoman  relationships,  and  related  topics. 

1.063.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Extension  Service.  A  call  to 

farms.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  AWI-111,  4  p.  Mar.  1945. 
This  is  an  appeal  to  women  to  do  seasonal  farm  work,  with 
.  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  jobs,  and  what  to  wear  at  work. 

1.064.  U.  '-'.  department  of  Agriculture.  Extension  Service.  Women  farm 

workers;  the  1943  story  of  the  Women's  ^_and  Army.   Washington, 
•ct.  1943.  9  p. 

'ihe  omen's  Land  Army  achievements  in  1943,  and  goals  for  1944 
are  summarized:  topics  include  sources  of  workers,  tasks  per- 
formed, problems  met,  reactions  of  the  workers. 
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i  £.   extension  7 ervice.  The  omen's  Land  Army  of  the  J.  •-" .  Crop 
Corps  needs  workers.  U.  R.  Tept.  Agr.  i'xt.  .c.erv.  .,-7-50,  6  p. 
July  19^3- 

7_his  advertises  the  need  for  women  as  emergency  farm  laborers, 
with  notes  concerning  training,  terms  of  employment,  uniform. 


Extension  Service.  The  women's  Land  nrmy  of  the 


Crop 


Corps,  19Mi.  •  U-,  £..  JJept..,  Agr.  i-xt.  Serv.  Al/I-102,  8  p.  May  l$kk . 

General  information  and  advice  is  offered  prospective  women 
emergency  farmworkers,   The  19^3  accomplishments  of  the  Women's 
Land  Army  are  summarized . 

1.067.  U.  c. .  Extension  .ervice.  The  Women's  Land  irrny  works  for  victory. 

".  S.  Lept.  Agr.  xt.  erv.  ...*I-113,  8  p.  Apr.  19^5. 

This  article  points  out  that  the  women's  Land  .-irrny  needs'  for 
workers  in  19^5  are  as  great  as  in  19^  when  800,000  placements 
were  made  by  offices  of  the  ■  xtension  'ervice.   work  done,  living 
conditions,  farmers'  impressions  of  women  workers,  and  theirs  of 
farm  work  are  noted. 

1.068.  Valentine,  F.  W.  Successful  practices  in  the  employment  of  non- 

farm  women  on  farms  in  the  northeastern  states.  ';.  S.  Women's 
Bur.  Bull.  199,  hk  p.  194U. 

According  to  this  bulletin  farmers  were  at  first  skeptical  of 
the  possibilities  of  employment  of  women  as  farm  laborers,  and 
apprehensive  as  to  ways  and  mean3  of  accomodating  them,  solutions 
to  these  problems  were  found.   The  extent  of  the  farm  work  done 
by  women  in  19^3>  the  tasks  performed,  and  working  and  hiring 
conditions  are  sketched.  Suggestions  are  made  for  operations  in 
19^. 


1.069.  Valentine,  F.  [\\J     V.'omen  and  wartime  farm  work.  Washington,  U.  :■  . 

xt.  Serv.,  women's  Land  nrmy  i>iv.,  19*^.  19  p. 

h   study  of- the  work  of  Women's  Land  ^rmy  members  in  8  Mid- 
western States  shows  the  work  done,  and  their  usually  good  per- 
formance. Data  are  given  concerning  pay,  hours,  working  conditions; 
WLii  camps,  accomodations,  financing,  sanitary  facilities,  regu- 
lations, recreation;  types  of  women  working. 

1.070.  Valentine,  F.  W.  Women's  emergency  farm  service  on  the  Pacific 

Coast  in  19^3.   •■  .  E.  '-•omen's  Bur.  Bull.  2C4,  36  p.   19^5. 

The  considerable  employment  of  women  as  emergency  farm  workers 
in  19^3  in  California,  "regon,  and  Washington  is  outlined  as  to 
work  done,  daily  earnings,  and  working  and  living  conditions. 
Some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  program  are  noted,  and  possible 
improvements  are  indicated. 

1.071.  Virginia.  Agricultural  Extension  Service.   Take  a  fruit  furlough. 

Va.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  Ext.  Serv.  Cir.  387,  6  p.  Mar.  19^5. 

nn  appeal  to  women  to  Join  the  Women's  Land  •  rmy  of  Virginia  in 
19^5  and  help  farmers  harvest  fruit  gives  general  information  con- 
cerning hiring  arrangements,  camps,  pay,  clothing,  transportation, 
and  enrollment. 


ft 
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1.072.  Camp  Mil-Bur.  /College  ParkJ    Md.  Ext.  Serv.  [v^H     **  P« 

This  report  emphasized  that  women  were  needed  to  do  wartime 
farm  work.  In  a  truck-farming  area,  the  Extension  Service  oper- 
ated a  camp  for  such  workers.  Included  is  discussion  of  camp 
living  conditions  and  costs,  farm  working  conditions  and  earn- 
ings, and  other  general  information  for  prospective  workers. 

1.073.  Camping  for  our  country's  sake.  Woman's  Press  37(5) :201,  233. 

May  19^3. 

This  reports  the  plans  of  the  Girl  JReserves  of  an  Oregon 
Y,  W.  C.  A.  to  take  part  in  a  camp  for  farm  workers,  and,  lncir:  . 
dentally,  to  get  some  play, 

l,07l+.  800,000  women  farm  workers  needed  this  year.  Labor  Inform.  Bull. 
11(3)  :5,  Mar.  19^1+. 

This  article  says  that  In  '19^+5,  600,000  women  were  among  the 
3,500,000  emergency  farm  workers  employed  but  that  in  19^ 
800,000  would  he  needed.  The  plan  was  to  increase  Women's  Land 
Army  facilities.   It  stressed  the  fact  that  prevailing  wage  rates 
should  he  paid  even  though  to  some  vacation  workers  their  con- 
tributions to  food  production  was  patriotically  of  more  value 
than  the  wages  paid  them, 

1.075.  First  ladies  of  the  land.  Consumers'  Guide  9(8):8-.9.  July  19^3. 

Described  the  Women's  Land  Army  as  an  organization  largely 
made  up  of  town  or  city  women  and  girls,  to  replace  farm  workers 
taken  by  the  draft  and  industrial  jobs,  and  directed  by  the 
U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Some  of  the  jobs  these  women  were 
doing  are  outlined. 

1.076.  Women  help  save  crops  on  Pacific  Coast.  Labor  Inform.  Bull. 

12(6):3-i+.  June  191+5. 

The  operations  of  various  organizations  to  recruit  women  as 
emergency  farm  workers,  and  the  tasks  they  did  are  outlined. 
This  bulletin  reports  that  the  quality  of  work  done  was  good, 
often  better  than  that  done  by  men. 

1.077.  Women  prove  helpful  in  meeting  nation's  food  crisis.  Labor  Inform. 

Bull.  11(3)  :$-k.     Mar.  19M+. 

A  Women's  Bureau  survey  of  nonfarm  women  working  on  farms  in 
11  northeastern  States  was  made  to  ascertain  what  farm  work 
women  can  do  best,  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  further  use 
of  their  help  in  I9I+I+.  Findings  are  reported. 

1.078.  Women's  Land  Army:  more  workers  are  needed.  Woman's  Press  38(3): 

120.  Mar,  I9I+I+. 

That  women  would  be  needed  on  farms  in  larger  numbers  in  19kk 
than  in  19^3  was  pointed  out.  The  Women's  Land  Army  would  re- 
cruit and  place  many  of  them.   The  activities  in  19*+3  gave  many 
women  their  first  contact  with  farm  life.  This  article  indicates 
that  despite  farmer  scepticism,  results  were  good. 
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1.079.  Anderson,  W.  a.,  and  Spaulding,  1.  A,  The  farmer  has  a  role  in 

farm-labor -camp  oeration.  Farm  Research  10(3)  :1,  12.  July  1, 
19M*. 

Problems  that  affect  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of  youthful 
emergency  farm  workers  are  discussed. 

1.080.  Atwood,  F.   Youngsters  trek  north  again.  New  Encland  Homestead 

120(12) :6-7.   June  28,  1947. 

/iccording  to  this  report,  the  organized  movement  of  high- 
school  pupils  from  Florida  and  Pennsylvania  to  Connecticut  Valley 
tobacco  fields  for  summer  work,  had  been  increasingly  successful. 
About  1,200  young  people  (mostly  girls)  and  their  supervisors 
took  part.  The  author  reports  that  camps  and  food  are  improv- 
ing. The  movement  began  in  19^3* 

1.081.  Bartlett,  fl0  F.  A  student  harvest-work  program.  Agr.  Educ.  Mag. 

15(12) :226-227,  235.  June  1943. 

The  recruiting  of  high-school  students  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  emergency  farm  work  is  described.  Scholastic  credit 
was  given. 

1.082.  Blaine,  N.  Farm  jobs  are  war  jobs.  Prog.  Educ.  21(10:176-80, 

192.  Apr.  1944. 

The  Victory  Farm  Volunteer  movement  and  its  purposes  are  out- 
lined. The  preparation,  qualifications,  and  orientation  of  youth 
for  farm  work  are  discussed,  as  are  working  and  living  conditions 
to  be  expected. 

1.083.  Bond,  G.  _.  Ihode  Island's  labor  "farmy".  Better  .  ural  Life 

4(12)  :3.  T3ec-  1943. 

approaches  to  obtaining  youth  to  work  on  farms  in  the  ctates 
are  noted.   In  addition  to  working  in  I\hode  Island,  some  boys  went 
to  the  potato  harvest  in  Maine. 

1.084.  Bond,  G.  1",.   Youth  labor  on  farms.  Better  T  ural  Life  4(8)  :1,  3. 

Aug.  1943. 

''roblems  of  dealing  with  nonfarm  youth  employed  as  emergency 
farm  laborers  are  discussed. 

1.085.  Boy  'couts  of  America,  Inc.  Boy  Scouts  help  grow  the  crops,  i^arket 

Growers  Jour.  72(10)  :268,  261.   ">ct.  1943. 

The  types  of  work  done  by  Boy  Scouts  as  emergency  farm  laborers 
in  1943  are  shown. 

1.086.  Brunner,  E.  de  S .  './anted:  boys  and  girls  for  farm  work.  Parents' 

Mag.  18(6) :38,  71-72.  June  1943. 

This  report  indicates  that  emergency  labor  was  needed  to  help 
produce  urgently  needed  food,  and  to  replace  farm  labor  lost  to 
the  Armed  Forces  and  industry.  The  U.  S.  department  of  Agriculture 
had  drawn  up  plans  for  the  employment  of  youth  on  farms.  Sug- 
gestions were  made  for  the.  successful  handling  of  such  groups,  and 
as  to  what  youthful  workers  might  expect  from  farm  life. 


1,087.  Buttrick,  M.  P.  With  summer  come  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers. 
Vt.  Farm  Bur.  News  9(7)  :ly  July  19^.- 

According  to  this  article  hoys  and  girls  from  several  State3 
and  from  Vermont  cities  were  living  and  working  on  farms  and 
taking  part  in  community  life.  The  author  "believed  that  lasting 
friendly  relations  often  resulted  from  these  placements  which 
promised  "better  future  understanding  between  town  and  city  people. 

1,088..  Carr,  C.  B.  School  labor:   teen-age  pupils;  are  able  to  help  materi- 
ally in  harvesting.  East.  Fruit  Grower  7(7) :8,  29.  Sept.  19kk. 

Arrangements  made  to  allow  school  pupils  in  a  Virginia  county 
to  be  excused  for  apple  picking  in  19^3  and  19^  are  outlined. 
The  author  thought  that  in  l$kk   they  might  work  better  because  of 
better  arrangements  to  prevent  absenteeism  and  shirking,  He  says 
that  most  of  the  students  did  good  work. 

1.089.  Chase,  C.  T.,  Jr.  Adventures  in  food  raising.  Camping  Mag.  l6(l): 

8-10,  19,  Jan.  19kk.  '; 

The  farm  work  done  by  'teen  age  boys  and  girls  in  a  summer 
camp  operated  by  a  Massachusetts  school  is  reviewed.  Principles 
necessary  for  successful  csmp  operation  are  outlined. 

1.090.  Clinton,  I.  L.  Boys  and  girls  in  agricultural  programs  -  19^3. 

The  Child  8(8)  :115-121.  .  Feb.  19^-. 

A  survey  of  farm  work  programs  in  :8  States  showed  results 
of  employment  of  youth  on  farms,  and  furnished  basis  for  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  another  year, 

1.091.  Clinton,  I.  L.,  and  Merritt,  E.  A.  Young  agricultural  workers  in 

wartime  and  afterward.'  Washington,  U.  S.  Children's  Bur.  19V? • 
10  p. 

Eeviews  employment  and  legal  protection  practices  and  problems 
relating  to  young  farm  workers  and  governmental  youth  programs 
for  19^3-^.  The  author  says  that  wartime  need  for  such  labor 
had  led  to  some  improvements  in  their  transportation,  working, 
and  living  conditions.  After  the  war,  will  the  improvements  be 
retained? 

Partial  reprint:.  Young  agricultural  workers  in  19M+.  Child 
9(8):119~125.  Feb.  19^5.'  ' 

1.092.  Corwin,  W.  M.  West  Virginia  Youth  volunteer  for  victory.  West  Va. 
-;    Farm  News  22.(2): 3,  1^-.  May  19^-3. 

Examples  of  help  given  farmers  by  high -school  groups  are  cited. 
School  authorities  were  reported  to  be  boosting  the  Victory  Farm 
Volunteers  for  19^+3. 

1.093.  Di  Giorgio,  R.  Volunteer  labor?  Yes!  California  33(6):36-7. 

June  19^3. 

A  fruit  grower  tells  of  satisfactory  use  of  boys  and  women 
as  volunteer  farm  labor  in  19k2. 
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1,09^.  Douglas,  A.  A.  Student  mobilization  for  harvest.  California  . 
33(6) :18,  k2.    .June  191*3.  .    ■.  "    ' '" 

This  article  reports  that  80,000  school  and  college  students 
worked  in  California  harvests  in  1-9^2.  Some  of  the  problems  of 
convincing  farmers  of  their  usefulness,  and  of  arranging  for 
their  work  are  noted. 

1.095.  Frutchey,  F.  P.,  and  Lathrop,  F.  W.  The  Victory  Farm  Volunteers 

do  good  work.  Washington,  U.  S.  Ext.  Serv. ,  Dec.  19^3.   103  p. 
Studies  show  something  of  working  and  living  conditions,  of 
requirements  for  successful  employment  of  Victory  Farm  Volunteers, 
and  of  attitudes  of  both  farmers  and  youth  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

1.096.  Hayes,  R.  A.  Student  labor  for  harvest.  Calif.  Cult.  90(8) :202- 

203.  Apr.  17,  19*0. 

Experience  of  Madera  County,  Calif.,  in  mobilizing  student 
labor  to  save  19^2  crops  is  outlined.  Schools  were  closed  or 
put  on  a  part-time  basis.  Of  ^,638  enrolled  pupils,  3,077  were 
reported  doing  farm  work;  they  earned  nearly  $88,000.  The  author 
.  believes  that  lack  of  supervision  was  a  weakness  of  the  program. 

1.097.  Head,  W.  W.  Boy  Scouts  offer  their  aid  to  agriculture.  Seed  World 

55(3):12-13.  Feb.  k,   19^. 

A  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  work  of  Boy  Scouts  on  farms  as 
emergency  workers.  Beyond  the  results  in  wartime  food  production, 
according  to  this  report,  are  those  of  inculcation  in  the  boys 
of  American  ways  of  life. 

1.098.  Hepner,  H.  Planning  did  it!  Calif.  Citrogr.  28(12)  :329,  356-7. 

Oct.  19^3. 

Work  accomplished  by  a  school -boy  farm  labor  camp  is  reviewed. 
Economic  and  sociological  accomplishments  are  noted. 

1.099.  Hogeland,  P.  Junior  Crop  Corps.  Country  Gent.  113(8) :60-6l. 

Aug.  19U3. 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  from  k-E   clubs  and  town  schools 
helped  Missouri  farmers  in  19^2..  Instances  are  cited,  and  some 
details  of  recruiting,  placement,  transportation,  working  con- 
ditions, and  earnings  are  given. 

1.100.  Hopps,  J.  The  farmer  takes  a  boy.  Mich.  Farmer  206(lO):'3Ul,  367. 

May  18,  19U6. 

A  Michigan  farmer  who  successfully  employed  boy  labor  on  his 
farm  in  the  summer  of  19^-5  gives  hints  of  the  good  relations 
between  them. 
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1.101.  Illinois.   University.  College__of  Agriculture.  Living  and  work- 

ing on  a  farm.   /Springfield^/  111.  Counc.  Defense  /19U3/  63  p. 

High-school  boys  and  girls  were  urged  to  work  patriotically 
on  farms.  Farm  working  and  living  conditions  are  described,  and 
considerable  general  information  relating  to  farming  is  given. 

1.102.  Imhof ,.  A,  E.  Youth  meets  challenges'.  Pa.  Farmer  131(10:73. 

Aug,  26,  19kk. 

This  report  indicates  that  youthful  workers  learned  quickly 
and  worked  well  usually;  they  helped  save  crops.  General  infor- 
mation on  handling  such  workers  and  on  operation  of  labor  camps 
i3  given. 

1.103.  Keim,  J.  E.  A  key  to  food  production.  Pa.  Farmer  128(6) :185. 

Mar.  27,  19V3. 

Examples  are  given  of  successful  employment  of  nonfarm  youth 
to  replace  labor  lost.  Suggestions  are  made  concerning  the 
training  of  such  labor. 

1,10^.  Lathrop,  F.  W.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  helps  solve  the  farm  labor 
problem.  Agr,  Educ. .Mag.  16(10) :194-195,  198.  Apr.  19^. 

A  Minnesota  teacher  supervised  the  training  and  placing  of 
town  boys  on  farms  for  emergency  farm  work.  The  boys  did  a  wide 
variety  of  work,  including  a  limited  amount  of  housework.  A 
feature  of  the  program  was  the  placement  of  boys  to  help  in  morn- 
ing and  evening  chores.  The  boys  were  transported  to  and  from 
the  farms  in  school  buses. 

l,10p.  Lee,  E.  J.,  Jr.   Louisiana's  teen-age  land  army.   Prog.  Farmer 
( Mi  s  3 . -Ark . -La .  ed . )  5  3 ( 8 ) : 11 .  Aug .  19U3 . 

According  to  the  author  there  "had  been  no  farm  labor  shortage 
because  enough  school-age  boys  and  girls  had  responded  to  the  call 
for  emergency  farm  labor;  they  were  motivated  by  patriotism  and 
desire  for  earnings. 

1.106.  Liske,  C.  Girl  Scout  experimental  farm-work  camp.  Child  9(l)."3~9. 

July  19M*. 

The  national  Girl  Scout  organization  set  up  a  farm  work  camp 
in  New  York  to  help  farmers  meet  labor  needs,  amd  to  study 
methods  of  protection  for  girl  workers  in  such  a  campf  Results 
are  given,  and  recommendations  made. 

1.107.  McCarty,  E,  C,  Victory  farm  volunteers  and  organization.  N,  Mex. 

Ext.  News  2M8):5.  Au8-  ±9bk, 

This  article  reports  that  19^3  was  a  time  of  trial  of  Victory 
Farm  Volunteers  by  farmers,  and  of  development  of  ways  of  obtain- 
ing and  handling  them.  Early  efforts  to  match  demand  and  supply 
were  unsuccessful.  Farmers  are  reported  to  have  asked  for 
youngsters  for  help,  later  changed  their  plans,  and  failed  to 
employ  those  ready  to  work;  naturally,  the  author  says,  the  volun- 
teers felt  they  were  not  wanted,  and  often  failed  to  appear  when 
really  needed.   Teachers  were  reported  to  be  the  best  field 
supervisors . 
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1.108.  Mangum,  M.  City  kids  on  the  farm  front.  West.  Farm  Life  ^5(10) :3. 

May  15,  19^3. 

"What  can  a  city  kid  do  on  a  farm?"  In  19^2  in  Weber  County, 
Utah,  they  thinned  "beets,  picked  fruit,  and  learned  a  good  deal 
about  the  difficulties  of  farming. 

1.109.  Mann,  A.  I.  Safeguarding  youth  in  wartime  agriculture.  Conn. 

Health  Bull.  57(5): 115.  May  19^3. 

The  Victory  Farm  Volunteer  program  for  safeguarding  the  health 
of  youthful  emergency  farm  workers  is  outlined. 

1.110.  O'Bryant,  W.  J.  Use  and  organization  of  high  school  labor  in 

Central  Utah.   In  Preceedings,  American  Society  of  Sugar  Beet 
Technologists,  Regional  Meeting,  Eastern  Slope  and  Intermountain, 
Denver.  Feb.  1-3,  19^.  p.  175-181. 

The  operations  of  a  program  to  employ  high-school  boys  in 
two  counties  as  emergency  farm  workers  are  outlined.   The  work 
was  largely  on  sugar  beets. 

1.111.  Renshaw,  B.  High  school  boys  learn  their  "Ag"  out  in  the  field. 

Prairie  Farmer  ll6(  16)  :1,  31.  Sept.  2,  191*1+ . 

Examples  of  experiences  and  usefulness  of  boys  as  emergency 
farm  workers  are  given. 

1.112.  Eich,  D.  W. ,  Jr.  Peddie  School  farm  project.  Amer.  Farm  Youth 

9(6): 13.  Nov,  19U3. 

The  organization  and  operations  of  a  project  to  provide 
schoolboys  as  emergency  farm  workers  are  described. 

1.113.  Schmitt,  I.  VFW  showed  value  of  farm  experience  for  urban  youth. 

Extv.Serv.  Rev.  17(2) :29.  Feb.  191+6. 

This  report  indicates  that  more  than  1,150,000  young  workers 
were  placed  by  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service  in  each  year  from 
19^3  to  19^5.  Four-fifths  of  them  were  "day  haul"  workers;  one- 
sixth  "lived  in"  on  the  farms.  The  work  done  by  the  youth 
under  proper  supervision  was  reported  to  be  good.   The  author 
believes  that  such  workers  will  provide  an  answer  to  summer 
farm  labor  needs.  Contact  with  farm  work  and  life,  he  thinks 
helps  youth  to  understand  rural  problems. 

1,111+ .  Schultz,  W.  F.  Boy  Scouts  on  the  food  front.  Farm  and  Ranch 
63(6) :1.   June  l$kk. 

"Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  demonstrated  their  mettle  as 
soldiers  on  the  food  front,"  as  a  result  of  a  nationwide  drive. 
Numerous  instances  of  their  excellent  help  on  farms  are  cited 
from  the  Southwest. 
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1.115.  Senn,  P.  H.  How  high  school  youths  can  work  for  victory  in  field 

and  grove o  Citrus  Indus.  25(l):8~9.  Jan-  -19^ » 

According  to  this  report,  farmers  would  need  to  use  youthful 
labor  to  relieve  their  worker  shortage ;  they  would  have  to  give 
them  most  of  their  training,  Training,  supervision,  safety 
measures,  and  work  opportunities  for  youth  are  discussed. 

1.116.  Shade  Growers  Agricultural  Association,  Inc.,  and  Connecticut 

Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Vacation  work  with  the  Shade 
Tobacco  Growers  Agriculturaljix  tens ion  Service.  /Hartford?/ 
Shade  Growers  Agr,  Assoc.  /l9^5?  12  vj 

Designed  to  attract  girl  workers  to  the  shade -grown  tobacco 
fields  of  Connecticut,  the  pamphlet  gives  general  information 
concerning  the  work,  earnings,  qualifications  for  employment, 
and  the  housing,  recreation,  and  supervision  programs. 

1.117.  Spooner,  F.  K.,  and  Halleen,  J.  W.  Supervised  student  labor  on 

farms:   the  Stockton  plan.  Child  8(l);3~7»  July  19^3 • 

The  19^2  Stockton,  Calif.,  experience  in  recruiting  emergency 
farm  workers  to  pick  cherries,  peaches,  and  grapes  is  outlined. 
The  standards  adopted  for  working  conditions  in  agriculture  for 
,  minors  under  18  years  of  age  are  stated. 

1.118.  Thomas,  H.  C0  Farm  work  as  an  education  experience  for  urban 

youth.  /Washington/  /j.  S.  Ext.  Serv.,  Emergency  Farm  Labor 
Program./  Jan.  30,  19^-7.   ^  P« 

Educational  and  cultural  values  of  liverin  farm  job3  for 
city  high -school  boys  during  summer  vacations  are  discussed. 

1.119.  Townsend,  T.  H.  Brooklyn  boys  and  girls  help  Central  New  York 

farmers.  Dairymen's  League  News  28(17 ):l6.  Aug.  15,  19^. 
More  than  100  college  students  work  on  farms  by  day  and 
attend  classes  evenings  at  a  local  school,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  State  education  officials.  The  students  are  getting 
new  ideas  of  farm  and  rural  life  and  production. 

1.120.  Treaster,  W.   L.  City  boys,  make  good.  Mich.  Farmer  20U(7):l89, 

20i+.  Apr.  7,  19te>" 

Cases  are  cited  of  city  boys  and  girls  making  good  as  farm 
workers . 

1.121.  IJ.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Good  conditions  make  for  good  results, 

U,  S.  Children' 3  Bur.  Folder  32,  k   p.  19kk. 

To  encourage  protection  of  the  welfare  of  youthful  farm 
workers,  farmers  and  others  interested  in  recruiting  and  placing 
them  were  asked,  a  list  of  questions  concerning  those  working 
for  them;  Age,  health,  work,  and  working  and  living  conditions 
on  the  job. 
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1.122.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Guides  to  successful. employment  of  nonfarm 

youth  in  wartime  agriculture.  U.  S.  Children's  Bur.  Pub.  290, 

14  p.   1943. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  use  in  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteer  pro- 
gram of  employment  of  inexperienced  youth  as  emergency  farm  workers. 
Careful  community  planning  by  local  and  higher  level  agencies  is 
considered  essential.  Careful  selection,  preparation,  leadership; 
working  conditions  suited  to  immature  youth,  good  living  and  recre- 
ational opportunities,  this  report  indicates,  would  help  reduce 
turnover . 

1.123.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Youth  can  help.  Washington.  Ext. 

Farm  Labor  Program.  Program  Aid  28,  4  p.  Mar.  1947* 

Attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the  availability  of  youth  for 
farm  work,  and  the  work  they  can  do.  Brief  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing youth  are  given. 

1.124.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  Information.  Thumbnail 

sketch  of  the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Office  Inform. 
Food  Inform,  4,  5  p.  May  I9V3. 

Purposes  of,  training  for,  work,  and  wages  of  the  U.  S.  Crop 

Corps  are  outlined.  Directions  for  joining  the  Corps  are  given. 

1.125.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Farm  work  for  city  youth.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 

Ext.  Serv.  •Farm  Labor  Program. 

The  kinds  of  farm  work  city  youth  can  do,  and  its  advantages 
for  them  and  the  Nation  are  shown. 

1.126.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  VFV  on  the  farm  front.  Washington,  D.  C. 

[1943.]  15  P. 

•  Pictures  and  text  outline  the  recruiting,  placement,  camp  housing, 
and  work  of  members  of  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  of  the  U.  S.  Crop 
Corps . 

1.127.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  VFV  on  the  farm  front.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Mis.  Pub.  542,  12  p.  May  1944. 

This  reports  that  more  than  400, 000  city  boys  and  girls  under 
18  years  of  age  worked  as  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  in  1943 •  Topics 
include  recruiting,  training,  placing,  transportation,  camps,  living 
with  employer  families,  and  supervision. 

1.128.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  VFV  on  the  farm  front:  Victory  Farm  Volun- 

teers of  the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps.   [Washington,  1944?]  15  p. 

The  purposes  and  operations  of  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  are 
told.  According  to  this  report,  the  youth  did  many  kinds  of  work, 
usually  quite  satisfactorily. 

1.129.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Your  job  as  a  work  leader.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Ext.  Serv.  AWI  96,  folder,  Rev.  8  p.  Mar.  1945. 

Suggestions  are  given  to  prospective  leaders  of  youth  employed 
as  emergency  farm  laborers  concerning  their  duties  and  ways  of 
teaching  and  supervising. 
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1.130.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Youth  leads  a  hand.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ext. 

Serv.  AWI  116,  8  p.  Aug.  19U5 . 

Who  are  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers?  What  do  they  do?  These 
and  other  enquiries  are  answered. 

1.131.  U.  S.  Extension  Service,  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Want  a  farm 

job?  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  AIS-60,  k   p.  Mar.  19U7 . 
..•.;•_   An  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  for  summer  farm  workers.  The  needs 
for  and  advantages  of  the  work  are  outlined,  and  suggestions  are 
made  for  getting  workers  through  school  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions . 

1.132.  U.  S.  Extension  Service.  Emergency  Farm  Labor  Program.  Victory  Farm 
.  1  ...    Volunteers.  Washington,  Feb.  19^+3 •  3  P* 

An  official  statement  outlines  the  needs,  origin,  sponsors,  pur- 
:  poses,  recruitment,  selection,  training,  placement,  supervision, 
procedures,  and  standards  of  the  VFV's  for  emergency  farm  work. 

1,133  Zimand,  G.  F.  Child  manpower  --  I9V3.  N.  Y.  Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 
Pub.  389,  3k   p.  Mar.  1^3- 

The  discussion  includes  problems  of  recruiting,  training,  placing, 
and. super vising  school  youth  in  agriculture. 

1,13*+.  Be  a  volunteer  farmer.  Seventeen  k(k):Q6-8rf,   117,  138,  lk6-lkj . 
Apr .  19^5 . 

Statement  of  need  for  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  is  followed  by 
outline  of  personal  preparations  needed  for  farm  camp  life,  and 
of  working  and  living  conditions  to  be  expected. 

1,135*  Boy  Scouts  cut  Delaware  asparagus .  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l4(7):98.  July 

19%. 

Farmers  used  Boy  Scouts  successfully  in  place  of  the  accustomed 
migratory  workers  who  were  not  obtainable  in  19^3*  Housing  or 
camping  and  working  arrangements  are  outlined. 

1,136,  City  high  school  boys  work  on  Maryland  farms.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l*+(l): 
:1Q.  Jan.  I9U3. 

Plans  for  training  and  placing  city  boys  as  farm  workers  are 
outlined. 

1,137*  Juvenile  labor  in  wartime  in  the  United  States.  Internatl.  Labor 
Rev.  U8(3):32^-337*   Sept.  1943- 

This  reports  that  increasing  numbers  of  young  persons  were  doing 
an  increasing  variety  of  work,  including  agriculture.  Federal 
action  had  included  statements  of  policy  concerning  the  employment 
of  children  under  18,  and  cautions  against  accident  hazards.  Some 
States  had  relaxed  standards  of  employment  and  education.  Most 
plans  for  employing  youth  in  wartime  agriculture,  the  article  claims, 
dealt  only  with  release  of  children  from  schools .  Many  farmers 
were  reported  to  have  had  no  workmen's  compensation  insurance. 
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1,138'.  Snap  beans  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  Ext.  Serv,  Rev.  lU(5):76-77. 
May  19^3. 

This  article  reports  that  school  pupils  of  Terrebonne  Parish,  La., 
saved  the  expanded  acreage  of  snap  beans  and  potatoes;  and  in  Maine, 
Boy  Scouts  housed  in  camps,  saved  the  snap-bean  crop.  Some  of  the 
business  arrangements  used  in  the  camps  are  sketched. 

1,139.  VFV's  make  good  on  Vermont  farms.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  15(2): 31.  Feb. 
1944. 

According  to  this  article,  city  youth  usually  made  good  on  the 
farms  on  which  they  worked  in  19^3-  Wages  were  reported  to  start 
at  $25  per  month  and  board. 

l,lUO.  VFV's  tackle  asparagus.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  15(7)  :111.  July  1<M. 

This  article  says  that  school  youth  saved  more  of  the  eastern 
Illinois  asparagus  crop  than  any  other  group  of  cutters  in  19^ • 

l,l4l.  Vermont's  Volunteer  Land  Corps.  Ext.  Serv.  Rev.  l*+(l): 10.  Jan. 

19fc3. 

The  Volunteer  Land  Corps  was  a  private  group  placing  city  youth 
to  work  on  farms  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  sponsor  urged 
that  operation  of  the  Corps  be  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Extension 
Service  and  extended  to  other  areas . 

l,l*+2.  Victory  Farm  Volunteers:   its  purposes  and  functions.  Educ.  for 
Victory  1(25): 3-6.  Mar.  1,  19U3. 

The  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  are 
outlined  officially. 

1,143.  Working  on  the  farm.  Guide  Post  20(7) :23.  July  19^3- 

Suggestions  given  to  urban  youth  planning  to  go  to  farms  to 
work  include  some  concerning  clothing,  farm  work,  conduct  on  the 
job,  and  relations  with  farm  people. 

l,lM+.  Working  on  the  farm.  State  College,  Pa.  State  Col.  Div.  Agr.  Ext., 
Mar.  19UU.  6  p. 

To  farm  volunteers  are  offered  suggestions  concerning  prepara- 
tion before  going  to  work,  the  work,  life  with  a  farm  family,  and 
joining  a  work  camp. 
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999-1,000,  1,016- 

•  1,020,  1,030,  1,01+1, 
1,093-1,09^,  1,096, 
1,098,  1,117 

........ 875 

Campbell-,  E.  • 7^5 

Catopo,   L.   F.    del  ,... 12 

Camps,   see  Housing 

Canada  •..-..•.•,■ 69I+ 


Camp,   W;    B, 
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Item 


Item 


Career   (in.  farming.)    ..   1-6.,   8,-9,   2.44, 

267,   301,   312, 

324,   330 

Carmody., .  C . .  ....... 746 

Carr^.C.   B ....,    1,088 

Carter,  F.    .. 837 

08.33,..  iit    0,    M,     ..}•.  •••••«•  »•«...     7 2)1- 

Chambers,   C.   A 611 

Chapman,   ?.   W. , ....    1 

Cha3e,.  C.   T.,  Jr... 1,089 

Chase,   F.    J 0....... 838 

Child  labor   115-146 

--  General   ....   131,   220,    24l,   401," 

442,   659,   682, 
—  Education  ..    115,   118-119,   125, 
....  129-130,   132,   135- 

137,    1^6,    220,    245, 

..       692,    698    • 

--  Protection  and 

regulation,  of  ■ . . .   116-117,   119, 

121-122,  125- 
128,  131-134, 
136-145,  652- 
653,    656,    659, 

....  667  . 

Christen,.  E. 975 

Citrus  .labor. , .823,  889,.  943,  96o, 

971,  976-978,  1,007 
Civil  .rights  .(.of  .labor),  (see 

also,.  .Legal  barriers)  ...  ,315 ~3l6, 

337,  669,  881 

Clark,  C.  C.  ........... .. .,  612,  839 

Clark,  H.  . . « 975 

Clark,  H.  ,M. 933 

Clinton,  I.  L ,  1,090-1,091 

Clugston,  K„ 116 

Coalson,  G.  0. 13 

Cockerill,  .P.  .W.    .*„..,.., ..   570 

Cole,  R.  ... , .... 865 

Coleman,   B ., 460 

Colonial  labor  *. 425,   433,   437 

Colorado 531,  829,   944,   985 

Colt,  .S. » 159 

Colvin,  .E.  .M . . 6 

Coman,   E.  .L. 14-15 

Coman,   E.  ,S.  , •   16,^6^4,   1,005 

Community .relations . 

with  labor. 123,  130,  293, 

....!'.   .  689,  689,  i;u;j, 

..: "  ■  r 1,122 

Congress .of .Industrial 
Organizations .........  613 


Connecticut. 11,  37,  117 >  190, 

274,  317,  529,  653, 
750,  844,  1,080, 
1,116 
Contract  labor,  see  Alien  labor, 

contract  labor 
Contracts  (work)  ....  55-6,  63,  384, 

388,  791 

Cooley ,  B .  N. 17 

Cooper,  M..R.  , 215,  571 

Cooter,  J.  E. 1,006 

Corwin,  W.  M, 1,092 

Corzine.,  R. 902 

Costa  Ricans 97 

Cotton  labor  ...  10,  116,  142,  189, 
207,  216,  220,  224- 
226,  283,  323,  518, 

528,  542,  5^9,  591, 
735,  749,  870,  890, 
893,  955,  961,  966, 
1,019 

Crane,  C.  E 18 

Crime „ , 683 

Croch.eron,  B.  H.  .....  19-20,  7^7 "7^8 

Cross,  A.  J . 492 

Cross,  F.  C. 531 

Crowe,  G.  B. 213 

Crqwley ,  .A..  .B.,  ...,.,...,.,,.., 343 

Crowther ,  D .  . Q.,  .....  t ...........  . 865 

Cullom,  .B, .' ...  749 

Cullum,  R.  M, 532 

Cummings ,  0 .  ,....,.., 106 

Cunningham,  J,  B 932,  934 

Cunningham,  M.  F 1, 045 

Curtiss,  W.  M 461,  493"498, 

727,  935 

Dairy. labor  .,..,163,  196,  247,  510, 

529,  538,  555-556, 
561,  599,  743 

Dakan,  .  E.  L.  533 

Danhof f ,  C .  H 691 

Davie,  M.  R.  423 

Davis,  Hugh  429 

Davis,  K.  S 244 

Davison,  R.  P 344 

Dawson.,.  H.  A. ,  ... 245 

Day,  W.  M 750 

Definitions  202, _ 318,  1,013 

De  Hart,  }I.   A. 751 

De  Lashmutt,  F.  S 903-90*+ 

Delaware  317,  1, 135 


I 
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Item 


Item 


Demand  (for  labor)  (See  also 
Labor  requirements)..  213,  227,  323, 

389,  501,  588- 
589,  593-599, 
601-604,  733, 
744 

De  Shazo,  C.  P 1,046 

De  Vault,  S.  H 572,  986 

de  Vyver,  F.  T. 696 

Dial,  P.  , • 1,0^7 

Diamond,  N-.  ■ -. 122 

Dibble,  C.-B.  ............. 160 

Dickins,D. 216 

Dictionary  of'  Occupations. 318 

Di  Giorgio,  P 1/093 

Disadvantaged  conditions 

(of  laborers)  232,  277,  319, 

677,  695 
Displaced  persons  -  see  Alien 
Labor,  Displaced  Persons 

Displaced  Persons  Act  60 

Displacement  (of- labor)  ...  216,  227, 

229,  244 

Doneen,  L .  D 582 

Donelson,  L l6l 

Donnelly, ■  D.  T.  .......  . 117 

Douglas,  A.  A 1,094 

Douglas,  E.  .»..*»...., 3^5 

Dov,  G.  F,  . 593 

Drake,  J.,  Jr.  936 

Draper,  C.  P. 534 

Dreiling,  F.  P. 162 

Ducoff,  L.  J.-, 6,   201-202,  224, 

246-24?,  283,  292, 
-  •  30U,  491,  499-510, 
512,  728-730,  844, 
937-946 

Dunn,  E.  B ...  947 

Dunton,  H.  L 8l<7 

Earnings  (See  also,  Wages)  491, 

502,  504,  506,682, 
939,  942-946,  960- 
966,  971,  97^-975, 
980,  987-989, 
1,007  • 

Easterby,  J.  H. 424 

Education  of  child  labor,-  See 
Child  Labor,  education 

Efferoony  J.  N.  ■ 573 

Efficiency  of  labor  ....  51,  213,  227, 

242,  311,  480- 
481,  487-489 


Elcock,  H.  A 752 

Ellickson,  J.  C 217 

Ellington,  F.  B 840 

Elton/  J.  W. . ., 21 

Employer -employee  relations  . . .  l4j- 

"200,  244,  251, 
298,  347,  362, 
757,  912,  920 
936 

Employment-  .  - 201-206,  208- 

211,  230,  290, 
311,  313,  ^81, 
483,  *+92,  504, 
507,  521-524, 

693 
-  Eegularization  of  ....  I76,  204, 

210,  212,  682, 
Employment  and  unemployment....  201- 

212 
Employment  services  .  358,  4l6,  4l8, 

721,  7^3-745, 
750,  762,  769, 
779-781,  785, 
815,  1,006 

England „ 485 

Ensminger ,  D . 304 

Evans ,  J.  C 171 

Fagin,  1 1,048 

Fair,  E.  W 535 

Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 119,  133-134, 

•  145-146,  652, 

•  660,  664,  667, 
670-671,  1,001, 

-  ■  1,005,  1,013, 
1,021 

Fanning,  J.  W 753 

Farm  Cadet- Victory  Corps  459 

Farm  Mechanization  and 

Technological  Advances  ....  213-229 
Farm  Security 

Administration  356 

Farrand,  G.  E 462 

Fausch,  C 75^ 

Feder,  E 6l4-6l5 

Fellows,  I.  F 482 

Ferguson,  D.  B. 574 

Fife,  R 755 

Filipinos, 71,  81,  884 

Finkner,  A.  L 248 

Fippin,  W.  H. 3 

Fisher,  W.  H 249-250 


— 
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Item 


Item 


Fitzgerald,  0.- A.  •..-., 536 

Fitzsimmons,  J.  E 346,  594,  905 

Flanagan>  •  D.  •  V.  • 866 

Fletcher,  L.  J.  ., , 906 

Fletcher,  S.  ¥,.*•,......... 1+25 

Florida  .• ..  7,  377,  586,  823, 

885,  889,  943, 

••  • •*  —  .  -985,  1,007 

Folaom,  J.  C.  ....'1.04-105,  968, 

1,007 
Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural, 
and  Allied  Workers-  of  America, 

C.I.O ...  642,  649,  885~ 

886 

i ord,  R . .  G.  , ........(  ..••••....  ojo 

Forster,  G..  «... 595,  784 

Forsythe-,-  F.  H 287 -288 

Fowler,  D..  .................. 684 

Fowler,  G.  J 756 

Fowler,  fl.--  B. ., 347 

.frame ,-  ~i5 .   'Ji *■  •»■«•»•«»*»■  * . »- .  %■ . ....... ..  .  p  f 5 

Franklin,  E ,.  R ............  r .. 562-564 

Franklin,  R.  ......... 0 757 

Frazier,  E.  F. .., 426 

Fruit  labor  (See  also  Citrus 
labor)   .....  21,  181,  339/562-563, 
691,  750,  772*  823,  839> 

933,  9^0,  9*3,  956,  96&- 

•  •  •     963,  9&-»96ft  975,  1,017, 
1,071,  1,093 

Frutchey,  F.  P. 1,095 

Frye,  J,  M.  ( , 348 

Fuller,  V 163,  251, 

427,  685 


Galarza,  E 22-23,  867-868 

Galloway,  R .  E 491 

Gard,  W4  . . . , ;  %  ,w ,» > 24 

Gaseh,  E.  E.  ..»»........,., 25 

Gaston,  H,  P.  ^.v» 362,  758 

General 230-337,  499 

General  farm  labor •  •*  * » . »  f ........ .  493 

Gentle,  A.  D.-. 448,  46l 

Georgia  ...... ..* .%>.».* 7,  753 

Gessner,  A-.  L. 30 

Ghormley,  R-.  •  £>■  ••• >  — 716 

Gibbons,  C.  A 930 

Gibbons,- W.  J 691 

Gibson,  J.  W.  ., 26 

Gilbert,-  ¥.-  &..  •. 9 

Gilman,  ¥.  •.-.- w i  948 

Girl  Scouts  1, 106 


Gochnour,  G..R.  ... 731 

Goldschmidt., .  W.  . , . 428 

Goldschmidt,  ¥.  P..  252 

Goodman.,  .A..  A^  .  *  „.,,... 27 

Goody,  C...S.  .... 483 

Goott,C.  28 

Government,  investigations  ..v?'~  682- 

683,  696 

Government  program  .......  57 "59,  71, 

233,. "236/ 259, 

336.,  338.-421, 

...  533,  648,  696, 
....     812,  816 

Greene ,  J.  W 696 

Greene,  R.  E.  L 586,  595,  784 

Greene,.  S..  E. 686 

Greenwalt,  ¥.,  F. . 759 

Eaas,  ¥. 76O 

Haden,  C.  A 253 

Hadley,  E.  M 449' 

Hagood,  M.  J.  ....  6,.  202,  304,  491, 
503-509,  511-513, 
529,  941-943,  943-5 

Haist,  A.. 526 

Haley,  .J.  E 552 

Hall,  F. 1,049 

Hall,  F.  L.  76I,  .1,050-1,052 

Hall,  I., I 949 

Halleen,  .J.  .¥.  .......... , 1,117 

Ham,  ¥.  .T 1,008-1,009 

Hamilton,  A.  .B 572 

Hamilton,  ,C.  H .595,  600,  784 

Hamman,  A,  J 349 

Hancock,  .  C .  W.  . . , 254 

Hanger,  M.  .R 1,010 

Hannah,  ,H.  ¥. 463,  655 

Hardin,  1,  S 164 

Harris,. M,  .D.  .....  , 2 

Harvey,  G.  .R , 84l 

Hawaii  256,  277,  298-300, 

325,  530,  616,  653, 
656,  869,  872,  985 

Hawthorne,  H.  ¥ 571 

Hayes,  E.  F 762 

Hayes,  R.  A 1,096 

Hayward,  ¥.  B 848 

Hazelton, ,  H.  ¥ ...  255 

Head,.¥..¥, 1,097 

Health 234,  255,  274,  302, 

431-432,  681,  696, 
701,  1,109 
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Item 


Hecht,  R.  W.  . ... .......  .. 

..  218,  484,  576 

Hefferman,  E.  

.  118 

Henderson,  C.  J.. 

.......  256 

Henderson,  J..  ............ 

......  29 

Hendricks,  W.  A...  ..... 

257 

Hennefrund,  H.  E...  .... 

...............  106 

Hens  ley,  II.  C. 

.,, 30 

Hepner,  H 

. 1,098 

Herberg,  M.G., 

31 

Kershey,  L.  B 

763-766 

Hervey,  J.  D 

..0..   450,767 

Hicks,  O.J 

•  •••••••••••   s  J~Lr 

Higgins,  F.  H 

. ..  869,  950-951 

High  school.  student  labor,  -see 
Youth  as  agricultural  laborers 

Kight,  H .  S . .  . , , 451 

Hill,  S.  B , 842 

Hill,  G.  ". 32 

Hill,  G.  tf.  ,  258-260 

"Hired  man"  . ..,,  197,  229,  244,  267, 
...  322,  330,  433,  44l 

Historical  231,  2687269,  277, 

295,  305,  310,  373, 
402,  422-^442,  455, 
617-618,  923-924 

Hoarding  labor  .......... . . . .  514 

Hodges,  J.  A. 537 

Hodges,  iv .1,053 

Hoff,  C.  B 302 

Hof ford,  H.  ii.  .' ., 768 

Hogeland,  r. , 1,099 

Eogland,  C ..  R.  . . . 213 

Hohn,  C '.. 769 

Holden,  A  .  E.. 952 

Holley,  Jv.  C. 571 

Kolmaas,  A...  J 596,  1,011 

Hopkins,  A .  W 907 

Hopper,  N.  F. 26l 

Hopps,  J. 1,100 

Horlapher,.  L.  J.. 908 

Hours  of  work,  see  Working 
Conditions 

Housing  49,  148,  230,  243,  343, 

...   ..    362,  367,  385,  417, 

44v4£7,  693,  701, 

.  725,. 752,  801,  986, 
.  .  .  ...  1,069,  1,089,  1,116 

Howard,  J.    , 262 

Howard,  in.   £.. ... 770 

Howe ,  S.  C 771 

liurd,  i 165 


Item 

Hurd,  T.  CI ......  -166-167,  350, 

448,  538,  953 
Hutchinson,  Jv  R.  •• ■ 351 

Idaho  .... ........  400,  536,  605, 

752/  796,  985, 
1,029 

Ikeda,  Ka  e 616 

•Illinois  -...  130/ 317,' 414,  464, 

492,  621,  831,  902, 
985,  1,140 

Imhof,  A.  H.  ■;  33,  732,  1,102 

Immigrant  labor,  see'  also'  '  ' 
Alien  labor 
-General-  ........  387,  557,  678,  696 

-I-fexican-  ..........;....  32/55,  678 

income  (see- also/  Wages)  ...  94l,  980 
Indiana  .  0 .................  ■ 171,  317 , 

• '  485,  826,  985 

Indians  .......; ..;, 150,  771 

Inman,  B,  I.  ............ . 3 

Insurance  ...,.....;.........  458-479 

-unemployment  .% % i , . ;  458,  472,  473- 

.- 474,  476,  693 

-'Workmen's  compensation  ...  459-462, 

464-471,477,  659 
Interdepartmental  Committee 

on  Children  and  Youth  401 

International  agreements  ....  15,  24, 

28-29,  35-36,  40, 
•  •  •  55,  63,  67,  69-70, 
72,-  '87-90,  92-94, 
•  •  95,  '97-101,  384, 
388,  668 

Iowa  4,  45,  317, 

■  -322,  346,  441,  515, 
594,  829/  973,  985 

Irving,  * ■ ... 539 

Isham,  A.  E,  . .  .• v.- 972 

Issler,  A.  r,  ...... ." 34 

Jacob,  ?v  Av  .  .• 168 

Jamaicans  ...............  11,  21,  823 

Jamie-son,-  £,■ 6l8 

Jamieson,  S-,  M, •  ■ ' 617 

Japanese  .....................  0 ». .  80 

Japanese-.' one r-i cans  ....  106',  188-189, 

531-532,' 543,  547, 

""  551/ 558-559 

Jehlik,  l\   J.  ............. 515 

Johnson,  L .  0 .  ..................  263 


m 
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Item 


Item 


Johnson,  E . .  7 05 

Johnson,  N.  W.  . . .  265 

Johnson,  0 . . . . 352 

Johnson,  0.  E.  ...„,,,,  264,  516,  691 

Johnson,  S.  E,  .., 219,  265 

Johnston,  p,  E .  .  , . .......  492 

Jones,  A.  S.  ...,,,,..,. ,,...266 

Jones,  G , 517 

Jones,  J.  M.  "C . "  ... 773 

Jones,  L.  W..  .....................  220,  5V? 

Jones,  E.  C. ....  35,-107 

Jones,  E.  M. 267 

Jones,  E.  ,W 597 

Jordan,  W.  T. 429 

Joy,  B.  ........... . ...  598 

Judy,  F.  0.  ...... , ...  353 

Junior  Crop  Corps 1,099 

Kansas  317,  555,  706, 

826,  922,  985 

Kaufman,  J.  J 268,  1,012 

Keilholz,  F.  J 744,  909 

Kein,  J.  Ee  , 1,103 

Kemmeriy, .  C .  E.,  Jr.  .............  354 

Kentucky  317,  352.,  364, 

490,  565-566, 
592,  782,  908 

Kenyon,  C.  W.  ..c 775 

Kertulle,  T 540 

Kibbe,  F.  E ....  269 

Kieffer,  D.  L 36 

Kimball,  S.  T 776 

King,  J.  J , 355 

King,  E .  M 619 

Kircher ,  W..  H 777 

Kirkland,  L 657 

Knight,  C .  B 37 

Knight,  D.  A 270,  954 

Kolb,  J.  H »..  271 

Kossoris,  M.  E , 720 

Krausz,  N.  G.  P 464,  1,013 

Labor  associations  ....  180,  445,  447, 

450-451,  453, 
752,  767,  796 
Labor  camps,  see  Housing 
Labor  contractors  ....  249,  682,  693, 

741,  795 
Labor  efficiency  and 

productivity  .480-489 

Labor  force. 205,  209,  258,  313, 

335,  367,  490-527 


Labor  freeze  233,  337 

Labor  management  ......  147-148,  150, 

153,  157,  159-165, 
I6S-I7C,  174,  176, 
178-130,  182,  194, 
198,  240,  303, 

•  -537,  :6l9,  753,  . 
803,  912,  914, 

•  917; '921,  1,068 
Labor  Management  Relations'  ' 

Act /,......  ....... .....    676 

Labor  of  spec:! fie  'type's  .'....  528-561 
Labor  requirements'  '  ' 

(See  also,'  Demand)  Y.'..Y  38,  562-591 
Labor  Research  Association 
Labor  supply  and  demand  ', 
Labor  turnover  .....'.'.'.'.", 


......  272 

.•.•.•592-605 
163,  283, 
493,  529 
Labor  unions  (see  also,*  £ 

Strikes )  . .  .v.  v.  v."  23,  173,  242, 

•  •  ■  249,  293,  299, 
315-316,  325". 
326,  378,  606- 
651,  6o9,  679- 
680,  868,  880, 
889,  894 
Laborer -employer  relations,  - 
see  Employer -Employee  relations 

Landis,  P.  H 356-357 

Large-scale-  farming; 427 

Larin,  D  .•-..■......•....;.....■.... .  358 

Lasbury,  R.  C . ,  Jr. 273 

Lathrop,  F.  W. .........;. .  359,  1,095 

1,104  • 

Lauer ,  R .;......... 658 

Law  (See  also  Legislative 
proposals)  ......;  63,  82,  119,  121, 

-  '134,  145,  230,, 243, 
■  446, -472,  474,  652- 
653,  655-656,  658- 
•665,  669-670, 
-672-673,  675-680, 
696;  655-836,  860, 
1,001 

Law  and  legislative  

proposals  ,,.,;,,...;;; 652-680 

Leach,  E.  S.  W .• . ;  .•.*;...... .  843 

Lee,  E.  J.,  Jr 1,105 

Lee,  J.  K 38 

Legal  barriers  (See  alsoy  ■ 

Civil  rights)  -t ,».,.,,...-. .  337,  -66l 
Legal  relations  ............   652, .662 
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Item 


Legislative  proposals 

(See  also,  Law)  .. 82,  368,  407', 

638,  65U,  657, 
66%  671,  674, 
675,  677,  689 

Lehr,  Ee  L. 27*+ 

Leimbaoh,  H 17 0 

Lenhart,  M.  W.  (See  also, 

-  Wakeman,  M. ) 577  "581 

Leslie,  N ... 620 

Lewis,  J.  C 870,  955 

Line,  F.  R.  . .  .Y. .  ... .  .  .'.'.' 54l 

Lingenfelter,  M.  R 1,054 

Lipman,  E.  Y 778 

Lipsett/  B.'  .. .  .  1,055 

Liske,  C 1,106 

Liss/S.- 779,  795,  1,011+ 

Lloyd,  O.'G. 171 

Long,  E.  J 599,  801 

Longmore ,  T.  W 30U 

Louisiana  ............  214,  239,  317, 

354,  360-361, 
573,  742,  9^0, 
944,  985, 
1,037,  1,040, 
1,105,  1,138 

Love,  A.  B 362 

Lufry,  H 465 

MacGillivray,  J.  H 582 

Mackay ,  B  ."£.'  845 

MacLaurin,  B .   F . 220 

Mc  Allister ,  V.'  T.    ....... 172 

McCarty,   E.'  C.    ... . ' 1,107 

McCauley,    J.   E 430 

McConib,   W.  R'." .' ' 119 

McConnell,   B 120-121 

McCord,  E.    J.    ....... 363 

McCord,    J.   E 275 

McElroy,   F.   S 720 

McFntire,  D 108 

McFeely,   H.   F 910 

McKain,  W.   C,   Jr.    ...    304,   529,   733, 

844 

McKinley,  R.   M 78O 

McKnight,  M.  S 39 

McMillan,  G' . '. ' 542,  544 

McMillan,  F:.  T.  ...;.  203,  221-222, 

276,  696 

McNamara,  R .  '  L . 36U 

McNeill,  J.  M 109 

McKulty ,  J'.  'B.  '  . 956-959 


McPhee,  J. -A . ... 911 

McSweeny,  S.  S. 1,015 

McVoy,  E.  C. * 173 

Mc  Williams,  C 40,  277 ,  87 1 


.Mahan,  H.  L. 
.Maine .,.-.•• 
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••    731 
317,  548,  583, 
•  593     944/ 
.    .  -     1,083,  1,133 

.Manchester,  A.   W. 31+6 

.Mangum,  M.  . . .-...- 1,108 

itagus.,.  A..  R .....    364,    782-3 

.Mann,.  A..  X.    ..... . .. 1,109 

Mann,,  B...  R 278 

Manning,   L. 122 

Martin.,.  F...  ......... . . . 123 

Maryland 52,   317,   365~ 

366,  572,  770, 

827,  94I4,  986 

1,0*7,  1,072 
Massachusetts.  .».,....•  l4l,  305,  787, 

1,081,  1,089 

Masse,. B.  L 621 

Mathias,  P..E , Skj 

Maw,  H.  B >.. 543 

Mayo,  S.  C 279,  595,  600,  784 

Mechanization  (See  also, 

Technology) 213.-216,  219-225, 

228-229.  2*2,  264, 

, •   307,  325,  417, 

518,  632,  733 

Menzies -Kitchen,  A.  W.  • 485 

Merritt,  ,E.  A.. ■.  . .. 1,091 

Mesick,  X ..  0 .  969 

Metzler,  M.   H 224,  247,  283, 

.....        510,  687,  960-966, 
.  .971,  .1,010,  1,016- 

. .   •       1,020 

Mexicans.... . .  10,  12-16,  19-20, 

.  .  22-24,  30,  32,  34- 
36,  4O-U3,  k6,   h&- 
50,  53,  55,  61-61*, 
66-69,  72-74,  76- 
79,  82,  8!+,  86-94, 
95-96,  98-101,  103, 
232.  269,  -349,  384, 
477,  665,  666,  674- 
675,  677,  682,  697, 
760,  833,  1,036 

Meyer,  A.  E 785 

Michebacher,  A.  E. 582 


Item 

Michigan  . . . . . ; ; ; ; ; ; .- .  -Illy  123,  152, 

-■  •  179,  280,  .317, 
-•  340,  367i  381, 
•  •  526>  776,  944, 
985,  1,057, 
1,100 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement 
of  1951  .:.............  55, ' 63, • 101 

Migratory  labor  (See  also> 
-Alien  labor,  child  labor, 
Mexicans,  Spanish -Americans)  ..  104, 
'  110-111,  115,  113, 
'  '127,  129-130,' 135- 

•  136,  151>-207,   232, 
•  -  •  2k5~2k6y  259,    269, 

277,  283,   333,   347, 

367,  373,   367,   394, 

•'--•■  401,   4l7y  442,   445- 

447,  450,  •  1+55,  53^, 
588,  598/  681-701, 
?4l-,  619,   933,  940, 

•  91+3-91+1+,  -91+6,  960- 
966,  '971,  97^-975, 
987/  989 

Miley,  D.   G.    . . ...... 591 

Miller,   P.   E . . 601 

Minges,   P.  A.-   ......... .  ..    582 

Minnesota  V .' .  . ........   129,  -266,   520, 

■■•••     958,   985>  1,101+ 
Mirick,  S .    ........;.............   289 

Mississippi    ...............      216,    1+1+0 

Missouri    . . , 116,   264,    29I+, 

:  317, -465,  516, 

528,  555,  575, 
775,  825,  829, 
1,099 

Mitchell,  E . 872,  87I+ 

Mitchell,  E.  L.    1+1,  368,  622-626, 

663,  873-87^, 
1,021 --1,022 

Moats,  P.  W 109 

Monroe ,  F . '  'J. ■  248 

Montana 817,  985, 

1,059 
Moore,  H."'  P.  ........v.........   466 

Morgan,  J.  J V v.  248,  544 

Morin,  A.  '. .'.' .-. .  627 

Morris,  P.  G 223 

Morri  son,  F .  L 281 

Morton,  G.  E.  ...'.' 282 

Moser,  P.  E Tfk,   786-787 

Motheral,  J.  R 224,  283,  597 


Item 

Mountain  States  .......  % ....... .  188,  55^ 

Mumford,  D.  C 489,  562-564 

Murata,  K 659 

Murray,  F ,  . .  .  913 

National  Agricultural  Workers 
Union  (See  also,  National 

Farm  Labor  Union)  628 

National  Child  Labor. Committee  .  124- 

125 
National  Farm  Labor  Union  (See 
also,  National  Agricultural 
Workers  Union.;-  and  Southern  . 
Tenant  Farmers.  Union,)  .. :. , .,  , .. ,  ,\,  &P9, 
....  .  .    622-626,  .629-630, 

63^,  ^9~6kl, 

643-6,1+4,.  .646-647,- 

6.51,.  875,.  86.1-883 

Naval  stores  labor..... .  5^4 

Neal,  E.  E 5^5 

Nebraska 793,  985 

Negroes  (See  also,  Slavery)  ...  226, 

.  .  .423,  426,   429, 
1+31-1+32,    435, 
5^5,  5^9,  560, 
600 

Nelson,   L. 688 

Nevada   .62,  .605,   985 

New  Hampshire    21,  ,254,    806, 

1,11+1 

New  Jersey 190, . 305,   433, 

51+7,   698,   818,   944 

New  Mexico 54,    62,   57O,    985 

New  York    . . 126,   128,   139,   I67, 

261,   270,    276,    317, 
338,   350,   376,   1+22, 
443~444,   1+43,   454., 
461,   493-498,  538, 
561,   646,   653,   689, 
692,   698,  708,  727, 
798,  933,  935,  953- 
954,   974-975,   .      , 
•    1,053,  1,056.,. 
1,106,   1,119 

Newfoundlanders  „......*,. 31,  33 

Newman,  H 126 

Nicholas,  P.  B 648 

Nichol3,  L..  A.  ........ 1,023 

Nicholls,  W.  D.  ......... ........  592 

Nicholson,.  W..  D...  .... .  ..... . ... . ... .  42 

Nichter,  A.  M. 8'i9 

Niederfrank,  E.  J. ^>0 
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Item 

Noah,  .  J.  .C .  660 

Noll,  M.  k6j,   70? 

North  Carolina , . .  7 ,  248,  279, 

.   .  342,  595,  600, 
784,  944 

NOrth  Central  States    , 193,   942, 

945-946,   969, 

987-989,  1,069 

North  Dakota  , . .  129,  829,  985 

Northeastern  States  . . .  942,  945~946, 

969,  987-989, 
1,068  ,  1,077 

Nottenburg,  M.  C , . .  263 

November,  H.  B ,.... 1,024 

Nystrom,  P.  E . ., 284 

Obenhaus,   V , 175 

O'Brien,   H.   B 369 

0 'Bryant,   W.    J. 1,110 

Occupational  hazards  .  .  125,  230,  311, 

681,  702-720. 

912 

Ohio 281,  317,  364, 

369,  381,  466, 
755,  782-783, 
829,  903-904, 

985 . 

Oklahoma.  203,  222,  276 

Oliphant,  J.  .0 546 

Olshausen,  G.  A 547 

Oregon  37 0,  400,  439, 

5^6,  562-564, 

605,  725-726, 

799,  944,  985, 
1,025-1,026, 

1,030,  1,073 

Organization  (of  farm  labor)   ...  242 

299,  325,  606, 
612,  614,  616, 
620-621,  627, 
645,  650 

Osgood,  0.  T. 518 

Outlook , 291,  341-342, 

605,  721-736 

Oxholm,  T 788 

Pacific  States  108,  188,  733, 

. .  ...    1,01c,  1,070,  1,076 

.Parker,  W.  B 452,  789 

Parsons,  H.  L 967 

•  Parsons,  K.  H 599,  631 

Paeto,.J.  K 450,  453 


Item 

Patterson,  J. 1, O56 

Peck,  P.  J 1,057 

Pedersen,  H.  A 225,  519 

Pennsylvania 33,  275,  348, 

363,  371-372, 
425,  732,  759, 
888,  944 

Peonage  .,*... 410 

Perquisites £..  926-928,  933, 

953,  959,  961,  963- 
965,  969,  974-975, 
980,  989,  992,  998 

Perry,  A.  L 548,  583 

Perry,  G.  S. 549 

Persh,  L,  J 94*+,  968 

Peterson,  A,  W 584 

Peterson,  J.  A 44 

Pickett,  J,  ..t 43 

Pierce,  J.  B 550 

Pine,  W.  H . .  285 

Pine -tapping  labor  544 

Pirating  labor  604 

Placement  (See  also,  Recruiting 

and  Placement)  ,  384-385,  8l6 

Plantation  labor  424,  429,  431- 

.  .    432,  435-436,  440 

Poffenburger,  P.  E 572 

Pond,  G.  A. 520 

Portous,  H ' c...  176 

Postell,  W.  D 431-432 

Poultry  labor 184,  .535; 

548,  583 

Powers,  J,  H , 708 

Prisoners -of -war,  See  Alien  labor, 
pri  soners -of -war 
Productivity  (of  labor)  ...  217,  219, 

227,  236,  258, 
404,  483-484, 
486-488,  924 
Profit  sharing,  See  Bonus 

Pry,  P 632 

Pryor,  H 286 

Public  Lav;  78 

(82d  Congress) 63,  82 

Puerto  P.icans  ^7-4,  232,  791 

Puerto  Pico 314,  334,  985 

Puglisi,  E.  A 487 

Putnam,  P.  L.  529 

Ranch  labor 430,  439, 

534,  536-537,  '539- 
540,  546,  552-553 
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Item 


Item 


Eaper,  A.   F •.226,    287-288,. 304 

Easmussen,  '  W.   E,    ............... .    373 

Eatchf ord,  C .   B.    ....... 177 

Head,   E 1?8 

Reagan,   B.   B. 945*946,,  969*971 

Eeber,  K.   F 972 

Eebman,  E.   F 179,   526 

Recruiting  and  Elacement   ...     53,  -74, 

235,   273,   292,    303, 
357,   362,   364,   367, 
371-372,  '379-380, 
384-385,  395-396, 
398,  409-910,   413- 
1+16,   418,   420-421, 

693,  H7_:'833, 

1,128 

Reed,  E.   W.    ..... ......   851,   853 

Reinig,  M. 852,   854 

Remedial  action  125,  326,401, 

6Q6,   6:58 :689,  .696. 

Renshaw,  E.' 1,111 

Eesearch  in  farm  labor 305, 

320,  340 

Rettie,  J.  C... ..' 289 

Reuss,  C .  F 486,  584,  691 

Rhode  Island  296,  1,083 

Rice  labor 424,  951 

Rich,  D.  W.,  Jr 1,112 

Richardson,  M.  E. 690 

Riesel',  V ' 875 

Riley,  F 44 

Robach,  E. 66l 

Roberts ,  C .  M 792 

Robertson,  P. 633 

Robinson,  T.  C .  iM. ,  . .  290 

Roemer ,  E 793 

Rogers,  R.  E. 323 

Eohwer,  R .  A 4,  973 

Rosebrough,  J.  J 468 

Roskelley ,  R .  W. 794 

Ross,  A.  M. 795 

Rush,  J,  D 709-712 

Russell,  D.  ' ' 534 

Russell,  J.  S.  ' ,  45 

Russell,  M. 255 

Rutherford,  D .  M. 180 

S .  984  (8'2'd  Congress ) '  ' 675 

Safety  regulations 

( transport)'  ..,,'„..„, 718 

Salick,  M '. , .  801 

Sample,  G„  W,'  ..,, ..' 291 


Scalley,  F.  .......... 551 

Scalley,-  F.  ■ ■ 796 

Schickele,  R.  ,..., 292,  797 

Schlup,  L,  A. 374 

Schmidt,  H.  G 433 

8chmj.tt,  I. 1,113 

Schoenfeld,  W.  A 293 

Schuler,  E.  A 304 

Schultz,  G 294 

Schultz,  W.  F,  1,114 

Schwartz,  E 295,  375,  691 

Searle,  A.  D 487 

Seebode,  E.  ■U. 296 

Segregation , 560 

Selectjve  Service  ...  237,  273,  292, 

763-766,  808, 
819,  828,  832 

Senf,  C ■. .  713-714,  974-975 

Senn,  E.  E 1,115 

Shaeffer,  E . 129 

Shanks ,  F .  K 798 

Shannon,  F .  A . 434 

Sharecroppers 214 

Sharp,  E.  F, .  . . ,  513 

Shattuck,   G.   F 799 

Shay,   F.   M.    .  .  j  ..;......;......  .    297 

Sheep  labor 534,  '536,  54l, 

554,  557,  757,  773 

Shepley,   S.   E 376 

Shoemaker,   «J.   E 298*300 

Shotvell,   L.   R,    ...........    130,    692 

Shultis,  A.    ..■ ...' 301,   582 

Silvey,   J.   M.- 469 

Simkins,  P.   B." 435 

Sincock,   E.   L, ,    181 

Sitterson,    J.   C\   ' ' 436 

Slavery   (See  also,   Negroes)    ..    423- 

■    424.   429,   431~ 
432,   435 

Slusher,  M.  W 585 

Smith,  A.  E 437 

Smith,   C .    M 46 

Smith,  E.  S.    ;.....; 552 

Smith,    J.   G ..;... . .   GOO 

Smith,   M „ 751 

Smith,  E,   B 47 

Smith,   E.    J. 204,    691, 

976-979 

Smith,  W.   P . ... 915-916 

Social  Security   ..    105,    234,   834-864 

Solberg,  E.  D . , .   662 

Sonnichen,  C.  L.    ........ '553 
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,.  ■■;  Item 

Sorden,  L.   G , 801 

South''  Carolina  ",".7.7.7. 7,  424 

South  Central' States  '.'.,",.„:" 749 

South  Dakota  '.' .7. ..... .    4'12,   579,   985 

Southern  States'  ', . '.  ','..*  225-226,    331, 

337,   407,  410, 

;k$2,  435-436, 
5i9,  542,  931, 
942,  945-946, 

'969,. 987-989 
Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union   (See  also,   National 

:  Farm  'Labor  "Union) 624, 

"    '  '     633:63]V  640 

Southwestern  States    188,   430 

Spanish-Americans    74,    79,    123, 

269,   675,   682 

Spaulding,  C.  F _. .  „ 48 

Spauldirig,  I.  A.  .7.7.7.7.7.  434-444, 

■• "  ; ;      '  454,  1,079 

Spencer,'  A.'  P7  .'.'.'.  .  .7,  ......  ... 377 

Spencer,'  !Ef.'  P.'  .7.7,7.  .< .    182 

Spooner,'  F.'  K.'  7.  .77. .'. 1,117 

Spring,  A.  W7  7.7. .' 554,   1,058 

Spurlock,  A.  H.    . 7. . 7. . . . . . ' 586 

Stanton,   V. '  E".    '....' 49 

Statistics*  .7.  .77. . . .  .7'  248,'  257,.  263, 

"290,   311,   313, 
332,   709-710, 
,  715,  929,   984 

Stegner, '  W. '..'...  7. 50 

Stevens,   H.  'B.  '  . '.  '. . 7  . '. .  .' .7    183 

Stockbridge,  'P.   F7  '  .  ; ".  '. . .  '. . . '.    184-185 
S.fcrathmari;  '3 ;  'B.  " .  '.  ;............  .    186 

Strikes ' (See  also^  Labor 

Unions ):;;..'....'.'..  ^  7. .. .' .6k2, 

.:.-'■")'/    '    "    '    '     .'  86-7-898 

Strom,  'A,  E.    , 1,027 

Struckmann,"  P.. '  P 1,059 

Stryker,   0.   D.    , 302 

Student  'labor,'  see   Ydut'h  as 
agri'c'uTtural  'labor 

Sugar  Act  of  193"7  7  •  .77 7  .  .7  .   134 

Sugar "b'eef  labor  7.77.7.    42,    47,   123, 

"168,   139,  551, 

'  691,  752,  796, 

.,..:'  302,  961,  985, 

'1,110 

Sugarcane   labor   256,    334,    436, 

"530,  '616,  985, 
1,037,  1,040 

OUgd-OIi.      J.      J,       ♦..•.....  c:T 

...»        I  ■•    •  •*  ••        *  ■  '  •   *      •■*■ 


Item 

Sullivan,  M-.  C.  -.v. -.v. ......  802 

Sundberg,  C- ........... .: 289 

Supply  of  (la"bor)  ...  236,' 323,'..  501, 
-•-••■   -592-,  596r597, 

600,  603,  733, 

•  -,  •  744,  808 

Sutton,  K-,  T.  ;•...-. '... <,...  6o3 

Sweeny,  H;  P 7.  5 

Swingle,  E,  B 303 

.Sworzyn,  M. 205,  504,  930 

Sydney,  M 52 

Taeuber,  C . 20o,  509 

Taj  lor,  A.  D 305 

Taylor*  B 634 

Taylor,  C.  C. 6,  304 

Taj  lor,  Hi  -0.  ■ . .  j . .'.  .'.  ;.........  305 

Taylor,  Hi  -S ;    .;;;:....;........  487 

Taylor,  J.  C .  . . . . : 187 

Taylor,  M.  H. 803 

Taylor,  •  Paul- S»-- **.<;.  -306,  438,  455 

Toy lor,  Pauline  S 1,060 

Taylor,  P.  H .  45b 

Taylor,  P.  L..  ......  ; '.......  307 

Teague,  C.  C.  .......   53,  378,  602 

Technology  (-See  also 
Mechanization). .  227,  483,  515,  5^5 

'  Tenancy  *..*....., c'«  0 ... » . . .  662 

Tennessee  .^.  ..-.•...  7,  77,  317,  430 
Tenure -w.^^..^..;  7,  77,  317,  ^80 

Tesche,  .¥.   0.  ■  .  . . .-.  .  .%-.-v Q^k 

Teske,.  A.  -H.    ...................   805 

Te  treau,  E .,  -D .    .- . .  . . v . .    308 ,   587 

Tetro,.  R-.   G,    . .  . . 265 

Texas.   ..........  22-4,   269,   283, 

■ 236,  323,  379- 

-. .«    380,  -5317,  534, 

..    ..-•  ■ 549,  -552,  597, 

.   -  .  ..  .    .        769,  730,  300, 

.  826,  -829,   944, 

, m  •'    < 

'  Thaden,.  J,   F..  .......v..........    HI 

Thar-p,-  M..  U.    .-.•.-.  . .  . .  *-. 1 

Thayer.,   E ,'.  .-.w.v. .-.  ...... 981 

Thomas-,  -  flv  C .  -  . v.  •.-.  .%•..%.*.....    1 ,  118 
Thomas,-  4i,   T.-  ... . . .-.  .  . . . .-.'.'.   567-568 

Thorp,  N.  H 439 

TimmonS',  J.  •  F<. '  o 

Titterington,  A. .  l,06l 

Tobacco-  labor-  -.-.>-.  •.  •.  %  .•. .....  37,  H7 

Tormey,- J.  U-  wv=*%-»  i.v;v>. ....; .  30? 

-  Towle )  ■  D-.  •  S ,  -  ;  -.  . .  .  -.  *  -.  ,.-...>.... .  -J0® 


— -■ 
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Itdm 


Item 


Towns-end-/  T.  H.    ...... 1,119 

Training-  'farm  labor 235 ,   2l+3, 

■     359,  ^05,   816, 

899-922,  1,123, 

•  •      1,129,  1,136 
Transportation  (Safe ) 

of  labor , 718 

Treaster,  W,  L 1, 120 

Triviz,  A.  E L)k 

Truck ■ crop ■ labor   ...    2U0,   308,   1+89, 

k9k,   1+97,   563- 

56U,  57*+,  ^82, 
586,   6^2,   691, 

•"    ■• •      ■   lk5,  881+ ,  9^0, 

9U3,  961-962, 

•  • 96^-966,  971, 

97^-975,  990, 
995,   1,015- 
1,016,  1,013, 
1,135,  1,133, 
.  •    -  ■  -        1,11+0 
Truman/ Ii.  S.    (President)    ...    67^-675 

,  Tucker,  A.   M.    .  . kQf 

Tucker/  if.   A , 807 

661+ 


j  > 


ID, 


Time 
Turner,   F. 

Turner,   P.   C 635 

Turpentine  labor   .  - 5^ 


•  *  «  *  •  t  i  •  t  »  •  •  * 


U 


Underwood,  F.  L.  ... 

Unemployment  ■ ;  .'.•■.-,•.- .' 206,  209, 

-  313,  592 

Unemployment  insurance,  see 
' Insurance , ■ unemployment 
Unionization^  see -Organization 
U.  S.  Congress,   House. 
--Committee  on  Agriculture  ..  56-9, 
■   •   383,  666,  808 
--Committee  on 

Appropriations 381+ ~  385 

--Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor  , .  31LS  636-637 

.  S.  Congress.   Joint  Committee 

on  Economic  Report  , 9,  208 

U,  S,  Congress.   Senate. 
--Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry  v.  v.- ■ 386- 

387,  668 

'  '--Committee  on 

Appropriations  .•...• 388-389 

'  '--Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor  315,  669 


—Committee  on  Judiciary  . . .  60,  557 
--Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare  227,  ^9,  67O- 

671,  637,  693, 
779,  79^795 

U.  Sv  Crop.  Cores- , . .  327,  ^05- 

.  .  1+06,  7^6,  811, 

1,062,  1,121+ 
■U.  S.  Federal  Interagency 
Committee-  on  Migratory  Labor.  . .  .  695 

U.  S.  President 67I+-675,  696 

Uv  S.  President's  Commission 

on  Migratory  labor t  39^,  696 

Unrest  ..-..«,.-.,  D ., .  282,  315-316,  6l8 

Urqubart,  J.  C 919 

Utah 5^3,  567"568, 

605,  771,  803, 
985,  1,108, 
■ 1,110 

VFV   (See  Victory  Farm  Volunteers) 

Valentine,  •£,  W 1,068-1,070 

Vass,  A.  F 321,  817 

Vaughan,  L .  M 920-921 

Vaughan,  T.  L. 286 

Venstrom,   C 607 

Vermont   . . . . ,  .Qy.^W,   1+82  j   923, 

.  9^6r  .1,087,   1,139, 
-  .1,11+1 
Victory  Farm  Volunteers   ........    359, 

373,  395,  ^59,  816, 

1,082,   1,087,   1,092, 

..  ■   1,095,   1,107,   1,109, 
■    1,113,    1,122,    1,126- 
l,12o,    1,130,    1,132, 
1,13!+,    l,139-l,H+0, 
1,11+2 

Tiles,   G.   L . .  .. 163 

Virgin  Islands    31U,   985 

Virginia 7,, 253,   351, 

353,   807,   829, 
982,   1,01+6, 
1,071,   1,088 

Volunteer  Land  Corps    , . . .  , l,lUl 

Voorhees)  -H;  -W5  • ;  *  t : . » * 818 

VorsejMi  Hj    ...;.; ; 697 

Wage • rates • (See  Wages ) 
Wages ■ (See  also, • Bonus ; - 
Percmisites)- fi   ll+9>   163-164,   1/7, 
<•     -..203,    236,    270,    2b2,   290, 

292-293,  299,   311,   31k, 
323,   325,   323, 
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Item 


Item 


332,  33^,  ^04,  504, 
659,  667,  670-671, 
7U2,  923-999, 
1,069 
--  Fixing  of  ("by 

employers )  249 

--Eegulation  of  939,  930, 

985,  -993, 
1,000-1,0*0. 

—Withholding  of  961 

Wake  man,  M.  (See  also,  .  ..'.  .      ■ 

Lenhart,  M.  W. )  ....  590 

Walker,  W.  P , .... 986 

Wallrabenstein,  PlP , 290, 

987-989, 
.  .-  1,031 

Walsh,  L.  M . ... 483 

Wandell,  W.  H.  ...... 473 

War  units  plan 810,  832 

Warner,  K.  F ,  ...  921 

Washburn,  R.  S 571 

Washington  (State )  . . . .  181,  282, 

339,  584,   605> 

7^5,   829,   927, 

.    •  9.4.4,   965,  -985, 

..  ^C27 

Weaver,   Hv  '.'.'.... ' . 440 

V/eeth>  •  W;    ..............  , 210 

Weigert,  H.    ......... . 879 

Weiss,   F.    J.' « 227 

Welch,   C.   H.j    Jr I67 

Welch,   F.    J '.. ,    591 

Welch,    J.  SV 64 

Welch,   E.    J 445-447 


Wenmohs 


J.   R. 


597 


West  Central  States  188,  439, 

813,  830 

West  Virginia '. 317,  1,092 

Western  States  192,  260,  942, 

95^-946,  969, 

9'87-989 
Wetbacks,  See  Mexicans' 
Wheat  harvest  labor  .......  305,  550, 

694,  813,  630 

White,  E.  M 922 

White,  J.  W 518 

Wiggins,  M.  ,  „•.." 65 

Wilcox,  M.  T.  .■ ' ,  ...  489 

Wilcox,  W.  W.  .  ... '.. 404 

Wilkinson,  H.  E 441 

Wilkinson,  J.  E 322 

Williamson,  J 194 


Williamson,  M.  N.,  Jr 323 

Wilson,  J5...J ....... 990 

Wilson,.  M..  L ^°5 

Wilson,  M.  T,  .„ 585 

Wisconsin  .  c. . . . . . . . .  151,  309,  513, 

527,  599,  653, 

698,  801,  819, 

,    ...  ■ •  824,  907,  944, 

985 

Withholding  .wages  .,„..,,,. 981 

Witney,  F -,•..., 676 

WLA  (See  Women's  Land  Army) 
Women  as  agricultural 

workers 76l, 

1.042-1,078 

Women '  s  Land  Army 32?, 

373-37"+,   395, 
1,043,  1,058, 
1,062,  1,069, 
1,075,   1,078 
Wood,   I .  D,    ........... f .. .   819,    820 

Working  conditions    ..    234,   441,   491, 

502,   504-505, 

933,   941-944, 

■946,   96O-966, 

■      ■  97*1-975,  987, 
.....    ..         992,  1,007, 

1,069 
Working  time  (See  Working 
conditions) 

World  War  I  ... . . .-. .-.-.  .• *+02 

Wright,  K.  T.  ■ 526 

Wyckoff,  F.  R 699 

Wyckof f ,  V, 991 

Wyoming  '42,  321, 

985 

Young,  H.  Hr 716 

Youth  as  agricultural  workers 
(See  also,  Child  labor)  .  160,  174, 

182,  243,  327, 
359,  444,  467, 
707,  913, 
1,073,  1.079- 
1.144 
--Protection,  Welfare 

of  382,  1121-0,122 

Zeran,  F.  K 324 

Zimand,  G.  F 1,133 

Zimmerman,  C . 195 
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